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(Composition : Make-up : Non-Distribution 
(Complete (omposing-Room Service — 
rom a Monotype Trade Plant 


[ There is one near you | 


HE Monotype trade plant offers you type faces that your 
customers will like, for they are the faces usually specified 
when good printing is wanted. The Monotype product helps to 
speed up your work, too, because corrections and alterations can be 
made from the sorts that the trade plant sends out with the job. 


YOU CAN GET THIS sea, 
FROM A MONOTYPE TRADE PLANT 


Every Monotype trade plant has a makeup department, fully and 
continuously equipped with Monotype type and spacing material. 
This is to your advantage, also, as your own men can make all 
necessary changes in a form without annoying delays. 


pees CAN GET THIS SERVICE 
FROM A MONOTYPE TRADE PLANT 


Ir you want your own composing room to operate on a time-saving 
basis, the Monotype trade plant can furnish the material needed 
for Non-Distribution. By this system you increase your percentage 
of sold time and get in production what you pay for in labor. 


pees CAN GET THIS oe 
FROM A MONOTYPE TRADE PLANT 
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LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE CoO. 
Originators of Non-Distribution 
PHILADELPHIA 


This advertisement 
is one of a series, and is a part of 
our campaign of Trade Plant Co-operation. 
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Forty-Fotp BroapsiDE Enamet is the highest type of printing-fold- 


CJ 


ing enameled papers. It takes printing in a way that delights the eye. 
Its unusual strength and folding qualities make it the most desirable 
paper for broadsides, folders, catalogs and other advertising matter 
that calls for good printing and which must stand hard usage. Plain 
and printed samples gladly furnished. 


Bea) HEN J. W. Butler founded the 
‘ IW) present organization in 1844, he 
we) believed that making and selling 
the best paper for its purpose was not all 
there was to the paper business. In addi- 
tion to standardized papers the BUTLER 
organization became famous for its service 
fo the printer and user of paper. BUTLER 
paper is better paper because BUTLER ser- 
vice compels us all to see to it that it is 
better paper. Whatever your paper needs 
—be they great or small—the resources 
of the BuTLER organization and the advan- 
tages of BUTLER service are at your com: 
mand instantly. 


BUTLER PAPER CORPORATIONS 


THIRTY BRANCHES AND AGENCIES DEALING DIRECTLY WITH THE FRINTER 


New York + Chicago + Sau Francisco 


Established 1844 
Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 














THE W. O. HICKOK MEG. CO. ®"s3is*** Harrisburg, Pa., U.S. A. 


The HICKOK Dual L 
Ruling Machine 


will rule both faint and down lines on one 
side of the sheet at one operation, thereby 
saving about 75% in time over the single 
machine. This machine has become 
most popular as a job machine, as all up- 
to-date shops are equipped with one or 
more. Guaranteed to do perfect work. 





HOYT N. P. Metal is the ideal stereotype metal—it is 

properly mixed, flows freely, and can be remelted every day. Like the 

other HOYT type metals, it has been made in our own factory since 1874. 
We Also Make 


Hoyt FaultlessLinotype Metal Hoyt AX Moneerpe Metal 
Hoyt Combination Linotype Hoyt Standard Electrotype 


and Stereotype Metal Metal 


Our Service Department can help YOU on your 
type metal problems. 


HOYT METAL CO. 32. 330is OU Be: 








The INLAND PRINTER 


Vol. 67, No. 2 Harry Hitiman, Editor May, 1921 





Published Monthly by 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 
New York Advertising Office, 41 Park Row 





TERMS —0Dnited States, $4 a year in advance; single copy, 40c. 
Canada, $4.50 ; Single copy, 45c. Foreign, $5 a year; single copy, 50c. 





Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at 
Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1870. 























Printers and 
binders turn 
out better look- 
ing and more 
lasting work at 
a reduction both 
in cost and time 
by installing — 


“INTERNATIONAL” 
Electric Glue Heaters 


Portable—fit any lamp socket. Hold glue 
- at correct working temperature and pre- 
vent waste. Provide rapid melting and 
uniform temperature control. 

Write for illustrated folder, “Efficient 

Glue Handling,” giving some interesting 


facts about glue and International Heaters 
in sizes from one pint to fifty gallons. 


IC @MPANY ‘International 
Electric Heaters 


MANUFACTURERS 
ELECTRICAL HEATING APPLIANCES - 
are better 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A 





INSTITUTION 
IN 
AMERICAN 


AFFAIRS 
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BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD PAPER 








WESTON Ledger Paper is more than a mere medium for 
recording business transactions, vital statistics and legal 
processes. By long years of faithful service in the leading 
financial institutions and public offices, it has become recog- 
nized as an integral part of American affairs—an established 
institution. 

For records of great value, that must be referred to by 
the coming generations, Byron Weston Co.’s Linen Record 
and Ledger Paper is the ouly paper that should be used. 


Request a Sample Book. 
BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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INTRODUCING 


THE NEW SEYBOLD 


32-INCH AUTOMATIC CUTTER 



































FIG, 2020 


The Purpose and Its Fulfillment 


There has always existed a real want in the small and medium size printing office for a full Automatic Cutting Machine at 
a moderate price. This want has never been filled. The reason has been because of mechanical difficulties in constructing a 
satisfactory Automatic Cutter of small size at much less cost than the larger Automatic; for a small machine to be satisfactory 
must perform on piles of paper within its size equally as well as the same piles can be cut on the larger Automatics or on any 
other machine. 

The Seybold Machine Company has known that success in this project can be reached only in one way; that is, to build 
the small machine with the relative strength of the larger Seybold Automatics, and to reach the desired mark of low cost by 
manufacturing the machines in large lots under the most modern methods of quantity production. The new Seybold factory 
with special machinery for mass manufacture makes this heretofore impossibility a success, and The Seybold Machine Company 
is, therefore, able to offer to the trade, through the benefits of its experience and equipment, the new 32-inch Automatic Cutter 
shown above. Write for descriptive Circular No. 2020. 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 
DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Agencies 
New YorxkE CaIcAco ATLANTA DaLias SAN FRANCISCO ToRONTO Paris LonpoN BvuENOs AIRES STOCKHOLM 











Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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The Linograph Company, Davenport, Iowa 
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lisers the world over. 
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“Challenge Creations Sine sane 





Challenge fx: Newspaper stereyse Bases 
Four Column Widths and Two Heights Great time-savers 
in the hand- 

ling of un- 

mounted 

electros, 

halftones 

and zincs 

when stereotyp- 

ing. No hooks or 

catches are necessary. Plates are simply laid on top when 
ready to stereotype. Accurately ground to height .759 or .853. 
The .759 height will work with the standard patent block base. 
Made in standard one, two, three or four column widths 3 to 36 
em lengths and in labor saving sizes from 3x5 to 10x25 ems pica. 


aa = Mercantile 
* Addressing Machine 


Speed is Especially adapted to newspaper, peri- 
Fenpey ad odical and envelope addressing. Prints 
operator : the address directly on the paper, 

? wrapper or envelope. Uses any size 
pi deal ‘ of type, monotype or linotype slugs. 
raat Galleys hold from 50 to 100 or more 
addresses, according to size of type 
comme used. Operator has both hands free 
oarr 7 for feeding. Postmasters approve it. 


Foot €& SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE 


Power 





ee d 
Challenge Proof Press (F.5:* 

‘ ™m, Made in two styles (with or without 
Iron Stand) and seven sizes. Built to 
give the best possible lasting service. 
The roller is extra heavy and makes 

only one revolu- 

tion from end to 

’ end of bed. Rol- 

se ler covered with 

best quality felt blanket. 


~ 


Challenge svi; Iron Furniture 


The Strongest Iron Furniture Made 
Made from highest grade 
fine-grained castings, 
micro-ground to point 
system accuracy. Note 
the cross-braces, giv- 
ing extra strength and 
finger-hold. Each piece 


has holes for drainage. Size on Every Piece 








Send for New Vest Pocket Catalog of other “Challenge Creations” Sold by All Dealers in Printers’ Supplies 





Diamond Power Cutters 


- 


“Diamond Users are Diamond Boosters’ 


TITLE : 


ii 


=" 


“ Worm 
Bearing Gear Drive 
in Fly-Wheel One-Piece Base 





EXHIE BITO R 
GraphicaArts 
osition 
>]  -CHICAGO 





JULY 235 7TO SO-_f Chicago, 124 S. Wells St. 


—pbecause they know the built-in quality of 
the cutter—its great durability, its permanent 
accuracy; its Gibraltar-like stability; its speed; 
its great power under all conditions; its ease 
of handling; its many conveniences for the 
operator; its fine finish and pleasing design. 
They know that users of Diamond Power 
Cutters have the best power cutter that 
money can buy. 


Made in 30, 32 and 34 inch Sizes 








Diamond Power Cutters are supreme by 
every standard by which a really good power 
paper cutter can be judged. There is no “guess- 
work” in their building. 





SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS AND PRICES 





| The Challenge Machinery Co. 


Main Office and Factory, Grand Haven, Mich. 
New York, Printing Crafts Bldg. 
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Above illustration 
is our Steel Cabinet 
No. 556, designed 
especially for use 


MAYDAY THRIFT 


Moving is always expensive and sometimes 


merely wasteful. A survey of over 2000 


plants disclosed the fact that in the case of 


the majority their economical operation 
demanded a reduction of floor space, in order 
to gain due results from both manual and 
machine labor. Efficiency dictates “better 
use of space, by systematic arrangement and 
the installation of modern conveniences.” 





against a wall or to 
complete a row of 
cabinets. It is fully 
equipped with 44 
deep Cases, routed 
Label-holders, Pulls, 
etc.; full-length 
Work-bank; full- 
length Shelf at top; 
Spacing Material 
Cases on top of 
the Work-bank; 
with Lights over- 
head and over cases. 





Hamilton Goods embody Convenience and Durability 








The Hamilton Manufacturing Company 
Eastern House: Rahway, N. J. Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


FOR SALE BY ALL PROMINENT TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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R.J. Dowd Knife Works 


Makers of better cutting knives sincelG4{ 
Beloit, Wis. 





Our Idea of 
Service 


does not consist alone 
in explaining the mer- 
its of our product, 
obtaining your order 
and shipping the 
goods. 





Our interest in each 
sale continues during 
the use of our knives 
in your establishment. 


The deal is not closed 
until you are satisfied. You 
must be pleased, otherwise 
the transaction is not in our 
judgment a success. 


Knives for all classes of 
paper cutting machinery. 








Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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The New Dexter Suction Feeder 


for PRINTING, LITHOGRAPH, OFFSET, EMBOSSING and CYLINDER CUTTING 
and CREASING PRESSES 


Before offering this new Dexter Suction Feeder to the printing, litho- 
graphic and boxboard trades, a number of these machines were 
thoroughly tested in press rooms where paper and cardboard handling 
problems are especially exacting. 


The performance record of each trial feeder has been entirely satistac- 
tory. We now offer this new Dexter Truck and Re-loading Suction 
Feeder particularly to those printers, lithographers and box manufac- 
turers whose paper feeding requirements are diversified and out of the 
ordinary. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, 28 West 23rd St., New York 


Folders, Cross Continuous Feeders, Dexter Feeders, Inserting, Covering 
and Wire-Stitching Machines 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 











Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 153 





Line of Chandler 
& Price presses at the plant 
of Charles R. Hadley 
Company, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Charles R. Hadley Company 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


NE of the most prominent men in the printing industry 
() of Southern California is Charles R. Hadley, head of the 
company that bears his name. From a comparatively 
small business to a very great one and with a steady and sub- 
stantial increase for years — success in both business and mechan- 
ical departments — economy and the maximum of production — 
such is the history of the firm. The choice of Mr. Hadley in job 
presses is indicated by the illustration. 


Write for booklet, ‘The Profit in Printing’’ 


Chandler: &! Price! 
BS —Presseslti ge 


The Chandler & Price Co., Cleveland, Agencies in All Principal Cities 


— ee 





EXHIBITOR : 
Graphicarts G3 
Exposition 


-CHICAGO JULY 23 TO 30- 





Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 

















JUENGST 


Gatherer, Stitcher and Coverer 


THE ONLY MACHINE that will Gather, Jog, Stitch 
and Cover Books all while in Continuous Motion 








Se ee ae eee oa —— 


Rl tiatst oie 1) 





PATENTED 











Will detect missing inserts or doublets. 
Will gather any signatures from singles up, on any kind of stock. 
Built in combination or in single units. 


Has no equal for Edition Books. 


Juengst Continuous Side Stitcher 


The only stitcher that will drive 1, 2, 3 or 4 staples without stopping the book. 
Built as a separate unit, with feed table and delivery. 





Let Us Solve Your Bindery Troubles 


and give you accurate books, better books, and more books, at less cost. 





AMERICAN ASSEMBLING MACHINE CoO., Inc. 
416 N. Y. World Building, New York City 








Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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“Peerless” Round Hole Per 


The 
Universal- Peerless 
Rotary 
Perforator 


will perforate without 
leaving a burr. Burr- 
flattener rollers follow 
each line of perforation 
and iron out whatever 
burr may be thrown up — 
no matter how long you 
use the machine. 


“ Peerless-White”’ Paging Machine 


A. G. 


han a [Thousand in Use 
And Never Advertised 


Except by satisfied users 
whose recommendations 

: have placed the ‘“Uni- 

monica Si, versal-Peerless” Rotary 
Perforator in most of the 
large printing plants in 
the United States and 
Canada, in Europe, Aus- 
tralia and South Africa. 
Only exceptional merit 
could cause such a demand 
for this machine without 
advertising. 
Thousands of other plants 
need this machine—and 
the profits that will ac- 
crue from its use. 

forator “Peerless” Punching Machine 





Either a_ knife-cut or 
hyphen-cut __ perforation 
can be had for the same 
machine. Any kind of 
scoring can be done. Slit- 
ting knives to slit at the 
time of perforating can be 
had and a Crimping At- 
tachment can be furnished 
that will crimp paper 
better than any machine 
that can be bought for 
the purpose. 


‘*Universal-Peerless ’’ Rotary Perforator 


Our Other Machines 
of Equally High Merit 


The Round Hole Perforator — Has the hardened tool 
steel die plate and T-bar iron stripper of other high-class 
machines, and the double bearing for the head that insures 
rigidity and increases the life of the machine. 

The Punching Machine — Has individual lock-up for 
each punch head. Any one head can be moved without 
disturbing the others. Extra heavy in construction. 
The Paging Machine — Simplicity of adjustment is the 
keynote throughout. The repeating device is an integral 
part of the machine and not separate wheels. 

The Bench Embosser—Has all the attachments furnished 
with any other machine of its kind — and a Swivel Pallet 
not found on others. 


Ask for our new catalogue now being printed. a 


BURTON’S SON, INCORPORATED 


218-230 North Jefferson Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Mr. Printer: 


The following letter will interest YOU 





THE JOHN DOE COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


DEAR FOLKS: -- Jan. 12, 1921. 
It's this way-- 
Your ad. in the ------- goes right home to us. 


We know, our subscribers know, you know and 
God knows we need the right kind of rollers 
for our ------- Press, and if you've got ‘en, 
it's up to you. 

Our plant isn't very far from Cincinnati. 
There are thousands of folks in the same shape 
that we're in the Country over. 


Why not make an example of us? We'll be the 
patient; you take us into your Roller Hospital, 
operate and we'll expect to recover. If we 
do, we'll tell the world about it. It will 
help us a lot, and it might help The Ault & 
Wiborg Company, don't you think? 

Nobody needs rollers any worse than we do-- 
not that we haven't bought rollers here and 
there and everywhere--some fair, some poor, 
some that we won't risk speaking about. 


How about it? 
Yours, with a prayer for help, 


THE JOHN DOE COMPANY, 
(Signed) John Doe, President. 

















(The above is an exact copy of a letter received by us froma representative and 
progressive printing concern, save that their name, address, etc., are not given.) 


Now, Mr. Printer, are YOU not having the same trouble? 


THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Sole Selling Agents of 


IDEAL ROLLERS 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES: THE AULT & WIBORG CO. OF N. Y., 
57 GREENE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Wages+2=50%Saving 
. Output x2=100% Increase 
total-50% GAIN 





MILLER IDEAL UNIT—Consists of 
Miller Automatic Feeder, New Series 
C. & P. Press, Miller Electrical Equi 

ment with Variable Speed Drive, C. 
& P. Long Fountain, Miller Fly - Wheel 
Guard, Counter, Miller Vibrating 
Distributing and. Trip Roller, Miller 
Hold-Fast Grippers and String’ Fasten- 
ers and Anyangl Lighting Fixture. 















































Problem we Hour 
Solved by Millers 


If you will total up the money you have paid out in wages 

to hand-feeders for the last twelve months, and then divide this 

sum by two, you will get a fair idea of the saving the Miller 
Feeder accomplishes in your Miller-Equipped ie ae s plant. 
If you will total up the impressions produced by your hand-feeders 
an the last twelve months, and then multiply this sum by two, you 
will get a fair idea of the increased production the Miller insures 
your Miller-Equipped competitor. 

You owe it to yourself and to your business to find out what 

Miller Feeders will do in reducing your labor costs and speeding 

up your production—+the problem of the hour. 


\ Fill in the coupon and mail it today. Jf Miller Saw-Trimmer Co. 


ii brin ou full information. Please send descriptive matter, prices 
It ™ s and terms on ‘aia checked: . 


Miller Saw-TrimmerCo. Jf 5,32 Mile Feeder S12 Miler Uni 





PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. (_]12x18 Miller Feeder [_]12x18 Miller Unit 














Branches: Atlanta—Boston—Chica Address Mr. 











Dallas—New York—Philadelphia Jj Firm 
Tangene 1 Type Foundry Co. San Francisco Street 
outside British Columbia. 











City and State. 
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THE SCOTT ‘‘MULTI-UNIT’? DOUBLE-SEXTUPLE COMBINATION TRIPLE-QUADRUPLE PRESS 




















Publishers of Daily Newspapers 


do not look far enough ahead in purchasing press room equipment, and the result 
is that machinery is installed to meet only the present needs, making little, if any, 
allowance for future growth of the paper. 


The Scott “Multi-Unit” Press 


is the newspaper printing press that attends not only to your present needs, but 
also for all future requirements. You never need to exchange a Scott ‘‘Multi- 
Unit” Press; all you do is add additional sections or units to it. 


The Great Advantage of This Press 


is that each four page Unit and Folder is self contained and should an accident 
occur it would only be One Unit or One Folder that would be out of commission. 


The Rolls of Paper and Inking Mechanism 


are all on the same plane, accessible from the floor and operators can work around 
presses and make all adjustments from the floor. It is a great press and worthy 
of your consideration. 





Send for Our “Multi-Unit” Press Catalogue. 





WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 1457 Broadway CHICAGO OFFICE: 1441 Monadnock Block 
CaBLE ADDRESS: Waltscott, New York CovE Usep: A B C (sth Edition) and Our Own 
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Te result of hundreds of Cross Feeders run on trial in competition 
with hand-fed cylinders has been the reason why repeat orders for 
Cross machines make up so large a percentage of Cross sales each 
year. Accurate comparative cost and output data has been responsible 
for practically every Cross sale. 


The Cross users’ list will now grow more rapidly. The extra demand has 
already been felt. The shorter work day and increased cost of press room 
operation is rapidly making hand feeding obsolete. Automatics are now 
doubly important. Besides producing a better quality of work, Cross 
Feeders deliver a 20% to 30% larger output. 

We urge your early investigation of what you’re losing each month in 


output through the lack of Cross Continuous Feeders. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, 28 West 23rd St., New York 


Folders, Cross Continuous Feeders, Dexter Feeders, Inserting, Covering 
and Wire-Stitching Machines 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Ln this issue of 
The Inland Printer 


the entire Royal family 


INVITES 


your orders for difficult 
electrotyping 
Do vou accept the invitations 


We have bunched the whole membership into one grand group for no 
other reason than to impress on your mind what we mean when we proudly 
refer to the Royal Electrotype Company. We want you to visualize the per- 
sonnel of the whole organization. Then, we want you to reflect that z/zs is the 
concern that has for months past been featuring its workmen—telling who 
they are, what they do and challenging the industry to match their individ- 
ual prowess at plate making. But now we come out in force—the whole 
blooming family—because we are after what’s ours by right of eminent su- 
periority—the dificu/t electrotyping of this country. By this we mean /ead- 
moulded, nickel steel faced duplicates of process color work—national advertising 
pages, catalogue covers and text pages which call for fine register—in fact, 
every electrotyping problem which demands a guarantee of perfect perform- 
ance on the press. 


Three pages of portraits tollow 
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¥ 
WM.MAGINNIS, Asst Supt. 


_2@A.C.HESPELL, Foreman RUSH HAINES. Goreman 
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NORMAN E.HOPKINS, Salesman, 
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THOS. HANSEN, Gor / \ EDWARD MAGINNIS, “Foreman 


And all these aaa work 
for the honor of this mark 


Royal Electrotype Company 
Philadelphia 


Member International Association of Electrotypers 
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Once a year you get “the fever’ and get out 


the old “‘fishin’ tackle” and polish up the whole layout. Something is going to hap- 
pen this year that should change your plans for your vacation. You can “fish for fish” 
most any time, but this Summer you will have an opportunity to fish for knowledge. 


Plan now to spend your vacation in Chicago, 


the great summer playground, where you may enjoy the great “‘out-of-doors.” 
Miles of bathing beaches, thousands of acres of parks, numerous golf courses pro- 
vide all the pleasure necessary. 


At the GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 


and Second Annual Convention of the 
International Association of Printing House Craftsmen 


to be held in the COLISEUM, July 23 to 30, you will have an opportunity to 


FISH FOR KNOWLEDGE 


You owe it to yourself to attend the Exposition 


JULY 23 ¢o 30, 1921 


at the 


COLISEUM 


Reduced round trip fares on all railroads 





Chicago Club of Printing House Craftsmen 


660 TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
CHICAGO 
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BOOK that may help ‘you. 


10. solving the problem of 














A 
200 


rege 


treatise 
7 1-4. X10 
Price $10.00 


ERE are the working plans for a $3000 
H saving in the cost budget of a com- 
posing room. Word for word, it is 

the report of an extended investigation of 
shop conditions with recommendations for 
improvement. It’s a big book, full of tech- 
nical data and practical suggestions that you 
can turn to account. A dozen topics follow: 
l IF you have never checked up your type 
supply, the chances are you have at least 
twice as much type as you need. Most 
composing rooms have a wardrobe made up 
of all kinds of coats, vests, and pants, but 
can’t clothe a job in a decent suit of ap- 
proved pattern. The trouble is too much ill 
chosen type. The remedy is less type but 
scientifically selected, as pointed out here. 
CUTS, now-a-days, are as much a part 
& of every job as type. Why then should 
not there be a standard routine of handling 
cuts in the composing room? The investiga- 
tion into what happened to cuts in progress 
shows plenty of lost time that can be saved. 


MACHINE composition is a subject that 
you hear most about from the makers of 
rival machines. You will find the discussion 
of this subject in this book unbiased because 
the purpose is not to sell you anything but 
to find what plan is best for a given shop. 
you will never realize what great prog- 
A ress has recently been made in the art of 
composition until you have seen the unit 
galley system in actual practice. Handling 
everything from one operation to another in 
this way does more than any other single 
suggestion to make for orderly production. 
THIs book sets forth a cost system based 
5 on measurable units and not productive 
hours. If you are interested in scientific cost 
finding and want a practical system carefully 
worked out, you will find such a one here. 
6 A PRACTICAL suggestion for a price list of 
composition is given, which, if followed 
will simplify the work in making estimates. 
IF you have a ¢¢distribution’’ column on 
vi your time tickets, and take the trouble 


to compare the total hours with the number 
of thousand ems of type distributed, you will 


- . eo, % 
ICrenit compo sition. 


probably get an awful shock. ‘«Distribu- 
tion,’’ you will find, is a handy camouflage 
for time you have bought but not utilized. 
It is the price you are paying for not pro- 
gramming the work. The book will tell you 
how to stop a leak which is mighty serious. 


8 you will agree that there must be one best 
way for your floor plan to be arranged, 
but do you know how to construct such a 
floor plan? You will find the answer here. 
pEcIDING beforehand how a job is to be 

C) set is proving the most successful way 
to cut out the expensive practice of resetting 
jobs. This means a lay-out system, which 
is here discussed and illustrated in detail. 
10 THE technique of setting type has not 
changed much since Caxton’s day. 
There are some interesting suggestions in 
the book about improvements in this line. 
IF you have ever had a job refused be- 
lt cause of an error overlooked in proof- 
reading, you will be interested in a plan that 
makes proof-reading very nearly fool proof. 
wE none of us like the ¢‘rush’’ job and 

I it is time someone figured out a practi- 


cal way of preventing it. The plan given in 
this book will do the business effectively. 


RDER your copy now (if you have 
not already done so) and the book 
will go forward to you by post, 

shipping charges prepaid. As to terms, 
you can send your check with the order if 
you wish, or we shall be glad to send the 
book and charge to your account, sending 
a bill for payment with your other current 
bills on the tenth of the following month. 
Attach the coupon to your letterhead or 
your regular order form and mail today. 





DORR KIMBALL, 411 E. Olive Street, 
Monrovia, California. 


Please send copy of Composing Room 
Management to 
Name 


Address 


C Check for $9.80 enclosed (2 per cent 
cash discount). ; 
ry bill for $10.00 payable within 
30 days. 


Ordered by 











A ddress Dorr Kies. 411 East Olive Street-Monrovia-California 
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Valuable Information 
for Printers 


Use This Page for Reference in Estimating 





Electrotypers Trade Customs 





Prices are subject to change without notice. 


All quotations are subject to acceptance within 10 
days. Until acceptance is received, the quotation is 
subject to change without notice. The Electrotypers 
may cancel order without liability. 

All estimates, contracts and agreements are made 
contingent upon delays by Acts of War, Strikes, Fire 
or other causes unavoidable and beyond our control. 

TERMS, NET CASH 30 DAYS, 2% 10 DAYS. 
DEFERRED PAYMENTS WILL HAVE _IN- 
TEREST ADDED. 

No orders accepted unless accompanied with proofs 
and written instructions. Customers assume all re- 
sponsibility of verbal orders when this rule is waived. 

Orders regularly entered cannot be cancelled except 
upon terms that will compensate the Electrotyper 
against loss. 

All forms to have the customer’s name stamped on 
guards, or furniture, or be otherwise marked to assure 
identification. 

Proofs required of all orders. 

If type forms or originals are withdrawn before the 
completion of the work, no responsibility will be 
assumed. 

Standard of gauges—11 point for beveled book and 
catalogue plates, 35 degree bevel for beveled plate work. 

Curved plates—in bending, the plate stretches in 
the direction of the curve, about one-eighth inch in 
ten inches. Close register not guaranteed in the 
direction of the curve. 

Brass rules—to secure best results use style beveled 
from both sides, avoid rules with no bevels or beveled 
on one side. 

Two or more jobs in a chase to be charged sepa- 
rately. Jobs requiring a different number of casts 
should be locked up in separate chases. 

It is expected that type forms will be locked up in 
chases with bearers. If the type is not in chase a lock 
up charge will be made, and no responsibility will be 
assumed for slipping or the justification of the matter. 





There will be an extra charge on plates made from 
portions of plates or forms. 

Lead Moulds are made individually, hence no 
quantity discount can be given. 

All cuts or illustrations locked up in type forms 
must be type high. If by reason of soft wood, low 
quads and furniture or similar reasons it is necessary 
to mould halftones separately from type an extra 
charge will be made. 

All engravings and etchings should be carefully 
routed and trimmed out by the engraver to insure 
sharp and clean electros. Will not guarantee electros 
from engravings with ragged edges or high shoulders. 
Plates requiring extra tooling and trimming on this 
account will be charged as time work. 

Lead mould duplicates are made from unmounted 
originals; to secure best results, bearers and dead metal 
should be left on all engravings, and they should be 
left in one piece to keep position and register, and not 
cut apart and nailed on blocks in pieces. If blocked on 
wood, a charge will be made for taking off and replacing 
same. They should be etched on 16 gauge metal. 

Lock Up, Joining Rules, Building Out, Routing and 
Registering Color Plates, furnishing Plate Proofs, 
Anchoring Plates to wood blocks, Mortising, etc., 
charged as time work. 

Key changes—Time work. 

Proofs furnished with plates—Time work. 

A charge will be made for all chases. This charge 
will be credited on their return. 

Bearers or guards furnished only on a cash basis, 
payable in regular monthly account. 

All plates should be examined on delivery and 
returned for repairs or making over, if not satisfactory. 
No responsibility will be assumed for holding a press 
waiting for plates corrections, changes, etc. 

All responsibility ceases on deliveries by mail, 
express, freight or messenger, when goods are handed 
to the carrier. 

Not responsible for loss of original patterns, forms, 
engravings or finished work; in event of fire, theft, or 
from other causes; while in our possession. 





INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF ELECTROTYPERS 


THIS SPACE CONTRIBUTED BY 
OHIO STATE ASSOCIATION OF ELECTROTYPERS 
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DI STRIBUTING_J OBBERS 
ny Was ee peat Controllers 
pra Morons ¢ Cutl tl | 5 arent 


Sprague « 


ontrollers 


Also guaranteed rebuilt equipment ir-all standard makes 


MOTORS - CONT ROL LERS 
Printing Press Equipment . 
The largest bora fide stock in the countty 


competent ' —— ng department 
backed by 20 years of “Know How" 


Our charge for engineering service 


GYour Good “Will 


Che fuerst- Meiedmar do. 


CLEVE, OHIO. 


\ 











THE LIBERTY FOLDER 





Prices Range 6x6 
The only Three Folds 
— — 
ae Three Models 
Priced Folder 
on the Right Angle 
Market Parallel 
aah or 
Simplicity Combinations 
Did It of both 





90% of the cost of operating a Folder is the operator’s wages. Towering above the 
many advanced features of the Liberty stands the one most vital to you—Anyone 
can operate it and keep it 1n operating condition. This is not merely a statement, it is 
part of our guarantee. 

Full description and color plate showing the various folds upon request. 


THE LIBERTY FOLDER CO., General Offices and Factory, Sidney, Ohio 


AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Made Especially for Users of Red-Line Tape 


mn, Casy Tape Couplers 


POSITIVE mechanical device for securely - Rai ade aie 
connecting the ends of tape to prevent ‘ TT 
wear on the jointed parts. The Run&sy Tape 
Coupler is the most efficient and dependable 
device for this purpose. Can be put on in a 
few seconds by means of Parallel Pliers made 
for the purpose. Ruy &asy MetallicTape Couplers 
are made in the following sizes, 50 in a box: 


%inch %inch %inch 1%inch 
inch %inch 1 inch 1%inch 











Run Easy Tape Couplers 





Use SmMootu-JAw ParALLeL Piers For Best REsuLtTs 


IN STOCK AT ALL SELLING HOUSES 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
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Are You Acquainted with 
S. & V. Time and Money-Saving Compounds? 


COMPOUND No. 15 is our latest success. It COMPOUND No. 5230 is known as ‘“‘Over- 
helps distribution, prevents mottling and is print Compound.” It is used only in 
neutral in its drying properties. printing over a color that shows signs of 


COMPOUND No. 373 is our famous “Liquid °*¥St@lizing. 
Tint” that for 25 years has helped printers make COMPOUND No. 19206 is called “Gloss 
tint bases. Paste’’ because it gives brilliancy to any ink. 





To introduce these compounds we will send a pound of each — four 
pounds in all—for $2.00, f. o. b. our office. Remember these compounds 
will keep if kept properly covered. 











Write, Wire, Phone, Call on “The Old Reliable” 


Sinclair and “Valentine Clo. 


NEW YORK, 605-611 WEST 129th STREET 


516 Atlantic Avenue CHICAGO 718 South Clark Street N 233 Richmond Street, W. 

1106 Vine Street ST. LOUIS. ...101-103 S. Seventh Street MON 46 Alexander Avenue 

BALTIMORE.. .312 North Holliday Street CLEVELAND....321 Frankfort Avenue WINNIPEG 173 McDermott Avenue 
NEW ORLEANS 315 Gravier Street ALBANY BUFFALO and Other Cities 








| FACTORIES: NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, CANADA | 
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WHEN PURCHASING YOUR NEW EQUIPMENT 


DON’T WAIT FOR VARIABLE SPEED MOTORS 


SPECIFY 


“HORTON: 


VARIABLE SPEED 





DRIVE SHAFT Model “R” : anv 
on a Chandler & Price Press DRIVE SHAFT Model “C 
with Miller Automatic Standard Equipment for Cleveland 
Folding Machines. 


Feeder. 


THE ONLY SATISFACTORY VARIABLE SPEED DEVICE 





NO DELAY—IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS 
COUNTER SHAFT TYPES 


ADAPTABLE TO A WIDE VARIETY OF MACHINES 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOGUE AND PARTICULARS 


HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 








“HIGH DUTY” “STANDARD’’ 
COUNTER SHAFT TYPE Cable Address HORTOKUM COUNTER SHAFT TYPE 
HORSE POWER 3 to 74 3008-3016 University Ave., S. E., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. HORSE POWER x to4 

BELTED SPEED BELTED SPEED 

U.S.A. 200-350 R. P.M. 


500 to 800 R.P.M. 























NRE 
CHRISTENSEN’S Latest Type 


Stitcher- 
Feeding 
Machine 

































Do not confuse this 
machine with our 
former machines as 
this is a new design. 


Many in operation. 

Any number of stitchers can be used. 
High speed. Easy adjustments. 

It will save you labor and floor space. 


THE CHRISTENSEN MACHINE COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Southern Agents: 
J. H. SCHROETER & BROS., 
133-135-137 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga, 


Canadian Agents: 
TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
CANADIAN-AMERICAN MACHINERY CO., 
63 Farrington Street, London, E. C. 








Eastern Agents: Chicago Office: 


GEO. R. SWART & CO., Marbridge Building, Room 469-71 Transportation Building, 
Broadway and 34th Streets, New York, N. Y. 609 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 
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KELLY AUTOMATIC JOB PRESS 


Within its printing capacity, the Kelly Press, 
Great On Short Runs. running os at . 2h i on is sae to 
be the most economical producer on long runs. But its economies are more surprising on 
short runs, because of the ease of make-ready and inking adjustments, as is proved by the 
records of the Matt Parrott & Sons Company of Waterloo, Iowa, from which we select 
three records, as reported to us by Mr. J. R. Howard of that well-known printing house: 





«<On March 11, 1921, our first Kelly Press, bought 
in June, 1916, had a total of 10,650 impressions in 8.5 
hours, with 15 make-readies; longest run, 1206; short- 
est run, 203; make-ready time, 2.4 hours; running time, 
4.3 hours; registering and changes, 1.2 hours; non- 
chargeable time, .6 hour. 

«<On same day, our second Keily Press, bought in 
November, 1920, had a total of 11,878 impressions in 
8.5 hours, with 5 make-readies; longest run, 5440; 
shortest run, 409; make-ready time, 1.9 hours; run- 
ning time, 5.03; registering, .5 hour; non-chargeable 
time, .8 hour. 


«<The high month on our first Kelly Press shows a 
pay-roll time of 206 hours; running time, 144.9 hours 
—an average running speed of 2650 per hour. This same 
month, the platens had 824 pay-roll hours, 482.1 run- 
ning hours, 427,789 impressions—an average of less than 
1000 per hour.”’ 

The Kelly Press is a half super-royal job press, print- 
ing all forms which will come within 1 5 in. from gripper 
edge of sheet and which may be locked on its 223% in. 
bed. Largest sheet taken is 17x22 in. It doesa large range 
of work on a 17X22 in. sheet when forms are within its 
printing capacity, though it is not a 17x22 in. press. 





Do Not Be OurtcrassED IN PropucTion Costs: 1900 Kettys Now 1n UseE 





FOR FULL PARTICULARS APPLY TO NEAREST SELLING HOUSE OF THE 


American Type Founders Company 


the Developer and Manufacturer of the Kelly Press, 
andalsoto BARNHART Bros. & SpinpLeEr, Washington, 


D.C., Dallas, Omaha and Seattle; Dopson Printers Suppcy Company, Atlanta; and Toronto Tyre Founpry Company, for Canada 
east of Port Arthur. In Canada west of Port Arthur, AMERICAN Type Founpers Company, Winnipeg. 
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TYPE, LEADS 















AND RULES 


A// from one machine that 
is simple in construction, 
easy to learn and easy 
to operate. 


The Thompson Type, 
Lead and Rule Caster 


Manufactured by 


THE THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO. 


233 West Erie Street, Chicago 























Electrical Equipment for the Pressroom 
Used by the Best-Known Printers 


9 








Push Button 
































Cline Universal Controller 








Small Rotary Press. 





Fisher Building 


Station 


Master Station for Flatbed, Offset or 


Rotary Press Controller 


Full Automatic for large Rotary or 
Magazine Press. 





CLINE ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


Marbridge Building 





CHICAGO 

















C 


-CHICAGO 


EXHIBITOR 


GraphicaArts 
Exposition 





JULY 23 TO 30- 

















ia NEW YORK 
© 
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You Can Increase 
Your Production 





Present conditions, with an increased 
demand for printing, and a shortage of 
reliable labor, are causing no end of worry 
to printing establishments in every section. 


It’s difficult to obtain additional pressmen 
—and more difficult to obtain additional 
presses—but by equipping your presses with 


Carmichael 


Relief Blankets 


(PATENTED) 


For Cylinders, Platens and All 
Hard Packing Presses 


you can increase the productive capacity 
of your pressroom immediately, and at 
small cost. 


Our new booklet explains how these 
blankets decrease makeready from one- 
third to one-half—enable makeready to 
permanently stay “put”—decrease wear 
on forms so as to enable many times the 
number of impressions to be obtained from 
the same form without changes to forms or 
makeready—and other valuable features, 
all of which will help you to increase your 
pressroom capacity without the slightest 
sacrifice in the quality of your productions. 


Patented, or heavy hand-cut overlays are 
absolutely not required, even for the very 
highest type of presswork. Blankets will 
not form a matrix regardless of the length 
of the run. 


Write or wire for our new booklet. It con- 
tains names and addresses of printing plants 
near you who are already using our blankets. 


Carmichael Blanket Co. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Branch Sales Office, 771 Mills Bldg., San Francisco 


/ The Ellis 


.\, Embossing — 
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"New Method” 







(és all countries) 










Simple and pleasing 
Embossing Effects in 
your own print shop, 
at less cost than a 
second color. 







The price is— 

net $150, cash or terms and 
provides for every tool and 
appliance necessary for design- 
ing and making dies, sufficient 
material for 60 dies, bases for 
the press and Patent License 
to use the Method until 1934, 


together with 
Personal Installation 
OR by mail with 30 Diesfor job 
- work,(worth $150 in the usual 
way,) in lieu of the personal 
installation. Note the option. 


Booklet telling the tale, ro cents. 

























ELLIS “NEW METHOD” 
_ EMBOSSING CO. 


140 West 38th Street 
New York City 
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The King of Them All 
Ideal Guaranteed Flat Gummed Papers 


We have been making Flat Gummed Papers 
for Seventy-Five Years 


Our facilities for turning out quality papers are unapproach- 
able by any other manufacturer of similar papers in the world. 


We are equipped to meet any demand in the gumming field. 
“Tet Ideal solve your gumming troubles.” 





GUARANTEED 


INSIST ON SEEING FLAT FLAT THE FACSIMILE LABEL 


GUMMED PAPER 


IDEAL COATED PAPER COMPANY 
Main Office: Brookfield, Mass. Mills: Brookfield, Mass., Chicago, III. 


New York Office Chicago Office 
1858-9 Transportation Building 

















Cincinnati Office 
600 Provident Bank Building 











150 Nassau Street 








The Monitor 000 Wire Stitcher 
me 





“MONITOR-izing” Always Means 
Greater Shop Efficiency 


Each Monitor Machine made has been developed to meet some specific 
need of Printers and Bookbinders. It represents the cumulative manu- 
facturing experience of more than a quarter of a century. Thal’s why 
you are taking no chances when you install MONITORS. 


Quality and Service Are Inbuilt 


The No. 000 is the 
largest wire stitcher 
built for heavy and 
exacting work. Used 
extensively for stitch- 








ing telephone direc- 
tories, wall paper 
sample books. Also 
used to stitch a two 
inch thickness of 
asbestos tubing for 
pipecoverings. Flat 
stitching oniy. No 
change of parts 
necessary for 
different thick- 
nesses. 


The makers of Monitors know just the sort of demands that will be made on the 
machines they sell you. They know just where the excessive strain will come. 
They know just the range of work the machine must do if it is to be a profitable 
investment. That’s why you always find Quality and Service Inbuilt in every 
Monitor. 
Monitors Include—Stitchers, Perforators, Tab and Indexing Machines, Punching Ma- 
chines, Round Corner Cutters, Paging and Numbering Machines, Creasing and Scor- 
ing Machines, Bench Lever Embossers, Standing Presses, Board Shears and other 
Special Shop Equipment. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG No. 27 TODAY 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 


“Latham Machines Last Longest” 


BOSTON 1153 FULTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK 





-CHICAGO 


JULY 23 TO 3O- 


Graphicarts 7A 
ra Cc S STFS 
pes osition gy 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 
Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd...Otley, England Lettergieterij....Amsterdam, Holland 
Fonderie Caslon Paris, France H. J. Logan.........Toronto, Canada 
John Dickinson & Co..... Cape Town, S.A. Geo. M. Stewart...Montreal, Canada 
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Kramer 100% Type Cabinets 
The Master Cabinet 4 


With Kramer “Units’’ a 
Occupy Every Square ; HHT Wiss 
Inch of Floor Space hii a L=—=} 


K 300 Especially suited for Job 4A  Yyy ee : li 
ie Composition, Book and ij = I | 


TTT 
TT of 




















Magazine work. Made in wood or steel. 

Both sides alike. Two working banks, 

each 72 inches long, 1634 inches wide. 

Two double depth lead and slug cases, 
holds both leads and slugs 4 to 28 ems, od a 

q 

il 

q 

. 





numbered, two sets auxiliary boxes, 
spacing material cases, etc. Four blank 
drawers, 2 galley shelves, 44 full size 
California Job Cases with routed label 
holders and pulls. Electric wiring with 
4 sets of fixtures overhead and one over 


each tier of cases. = — iL _ il min 


Finished in Antique Oak or dark olive : 
green. Floor space 3434 x 72 inches. K-300—Master Cabinet. In Steel—S-4015. 








Arranged for Newspaper, Magazine, Book and Job Composition 
Both Designs in Stock for Immediate Shipment 











Newspaper 
[amie ios Ad Cabinet 


iT Lem) K 2 3 Arranged for Newspaper Ad 

- Work, Magazine and Book 
Work. The feature of this cabinet is the 
half flat working top. Both sides alike. 
The flat tops are 41 inches high, 36 inches 
long, 24 inches deep. The sloping banks 
are 36 x 1634 inches. Two double depth 
lead and slug cases, 4 to 28 ems, numbered, 
44 full size extra depth California Job Cases 
with routed label holders and pulls, 4 blank 
drawers, 2 galley shelves, wired for electric- 
ity, including 6 sets of fixtures, 4 overhead 
and one over each tier of cases. 


Floor space 3434 inches x 72 inches. 


Kramer Standard “Units” 


Can be added to either K-237 or K-300 at any time 
by removing the galley shelf. ‘Two units required for 
each cabinet. Fifteen designs as follows: Steel 
galley page storage, steel sort boxes, full length 
galleys, space and quad storage, strip rule, etc. Illus- 


K-237—Newspaper Ad Cabinet. In Steel—S-4001. trations of units supplied upon request. 


KRAMER WOODWORKING COMPANY (rcpters'co: 


THIRD AND CUMBERLAND STS.  “Sincei777" PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Westvaco Brands of the West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Company are stocked and sold exclu- 
sively by the following distributors through 


the MILL Price LIsT: 


DETROIT . . . The Union Paper & Twine Company 
CLEVELAND . . The Union Paper & Twine Company 
CINCINNATI . . . The Chatfield & Woods Company 
PITTSBURGH . . . The Chatfield & Woods Company 
BOSTON... . . . « The Arnold-Roberts Company 
PHILADELPHIA . . ._. Lindsay Brothers, Incorporated 
WASHINGTON, D.C. ; 

NORFOLK, VA. . R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
YORK, PA. ; 

CHICAGO and 


NEW YORK . The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 


Be Sure Your Name Is On the Mailing List of Our Nearest Dis- 
tributor So That You Receive the Mill Price List Each Month. 


This insert is not a sample of any of the papers advertised 














A HIGH SPEED STRAIGHT ROTARY PRESS 


Prints One Color on Each Side— Offset Web— Delivers Sheets Either Flat or Folded 
Size: 28 in.x 20 in.—You Can Use This Press to Advantage on Your Long Run Work 


Let Us 
Tell You 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, DOVER, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway 


TORONTO, CANADA, 445 King Street, West 




















BRAND NEW MACHINES forSALE 


Low exchange delaying payment on these new 
machines purchased for export, owners are 
willing to take loss for quick sale. 


One No. 8 COTTRELL two-revolu- 


tion four-roller press with delivery 


either side up; bed 38x55 (New). 
Two No. 12 COTTRELL two-revolu- 


tion four-roller presses with delivery 


either side up; bed 47x65 (New). 
One No. 8X COTTRELL two-revolu- 


tion two-roller press, rear delivery; 


bed 38x55 (New). 


The above presses are the very latest 
models and will be shipped direct from 
the Cottrell factory. 





Settling of New York Printers’ strike last year 
left this new machinery on the hands of a Western 
Printer who hoped to keep contracts. Will sell 
at a sacrifice. 


One SHERIDAN Covering Machine, 
9x 12 (New). 

One GULBERG & SMITH Gathering 
Machine, 15 box, 9x 12 inch (New). 


One CHRISTENSEN Wire Stitcher 
Feeder with three Boston Heads 
(New). 


One COTTRELL Rotary Magazine 
Press, extra color one side; widest 
sheet 60/2”, cut-off 404”; delivers 
flat sheets; complete with 15 h. p. 
motor and controller (Practically New). 


Offered Subject to previous sale. 
Send for our List No. 12 of Surplus Printing Equipment. 


BAKER SALES CoO., 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
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— speaking 
of bindings 


Bini get some pretty hard 
treatment—even in the best regu- 
lated offices. It isn’t every binding that 
can stand it. The office boy spills ink 
and paste on them—most everyone 
uses them carelessly. In fact, the motto 
in respect to catalogs seems to be, “treat 
"em rough.” And when one starts to 
go to pieces—gets that shabby, dog- 
eared look— it’s pretty sure to go into 
the wastebasket. 


Fabrikoid keeps a catalog in service. 
Tough and rugged, it will stand an as- 
tonishing amount of hard usage and 
always looks new and inviting. A damp 
cloth removes every trace of dirt or 
grease and reveals its unchanged beauty. 
Even ink will not stain it. Fabrikoid 
is impervious to moisture and most all 
other fluids, 

Books bound in Fabrikoid are distinctive— 
they are certain of a favorable reception. 
Striking effects can be obtained with the 
many rich colors and grains available. Fab- 
rikoid embosses and stamps beautifully. It 
is appropriate for the most treasured volume 
as well as the commercial catalog. 


Fabrikoid bindings cost a bit more than 
bindings of cloth or paper. They are much 
cheaper than genuine 0 bindings. Let us 
send you samples and complete information. 


E.I.du Pontde Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Sales Department: Fabrikoid Division 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Branch Offices: 
Boston Chicago Pittsburgh Detroit 
Indianapolis San Francisco 


21 E. 40th Street, N. Y. C. 
Plant: Newburgh, N. Y. 








Accidental scuffs Rich, distinctive effects 
and scratches are obtained with Fab- 
have no effect on rikoid bindings. 
Fabrikoid. 





Fabrikoidis madein 
all desirable colors 
and never fades. 


Grease, dirt and ink 
stains will not mar 
the beauty of a Fab- 
rikoid binding. 
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Built in 
Four Models 














Cantiensis F eed Machine 


HIS machine has an attachment for 
operating the table up and down 
continuously. When the clutch is thrown 
out, it can be operated the same as a 
No. 2 machine by the foot pedal. 


A greater output can be obtained, 
without undue hardship on the operator, 
with the continuous table movement. 


This machine is built especially for 
telephone directories and catalogues. 


The speed of this machine is about 
20 books per minute of one inch in 
thickness or more. It can be used for 
drilling more than one hole by shifting 
the stock. 


When the machine is running with 
the continuous movement it sets the 
pace for the operator. 

Equipped with cutter and extrac- 
tor, wrench and scraper for sharpening 
cutters. 





EXHIBITOR 


4 ( x = 
Graphic arts = 
TabealGen. x 0 
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MACHINE COMPANY 
309 North Third Street St. Louis, Mo. 























The 


Golding Art Jobber 















Most Efficient Hand-Feed | 
Press Ever Developed | 


ESIGNED to produce the highest quality of 
Commercial and Art Printing at the minimum 
cost, the Golding Art Jobber No. 18—12x18 

—has gained, through years of practical work in 
printing establishments located in all parts of the 
world, the reputation of being the most efficient 
hand-feed press ever developed. 

Distribution of ink is secured by an automatic 
Brayer Art Fountain and a Duplex Distributor. 
Double distribution to the single impression. | 
Wedége-Impression Adjustment located in 
bed provides a quick and easy make ready. 

Platen and Rocker are merged into one massive 
casting to provide greater impressional strength. 
Eccentric Shaft Throw-off makes it possible 

to save the impression within half an inch of the | 
point of imprinting. wy | 
Automatic Quick-Stop Brake and Release 
enables one to stop the press instantly, while running 

at any speed, without damage to the machine. | 
Very Durable. Parts work from positive fixed 
centers. No sliding cams or surface-wearing units. 
High Speed. Many printers average 12,000 to 
14,000 impressions per eight hour day. 


Prices on application 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 
Franklin, Mass. 
Printing Presses, Paper Cutters, Tools 


For sale by the American Type Founders Co., also Type Founders and 
Dealers generally. 
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That’s a strong statement. You doubt 
it? We hoped you would! Listen! 


Order a 5 or 10 |b. can on approval. 
Use it 30 days. See that it gets a real 
trial. If at the end of that time you don’t agree 
with us, tell us so, and our charge will be cancelled. 


Are you on? 





be 


Reducol quickly and surely adjusts the ink to 
every job, regardless of weather and paper con- 
ditions. It absolutely eliminates picking and 
mottling. It cuts the tack out of the ink without 
having a thinning effect. 


Reducol gives much better distribution, which 
means not only better, faster work, but a saving 
of 10% to 50% on ink. 


Reducol keeps the form and rollers clean. Fine 
line cuts stay sharp, and halftones come up as 
snappy as the engraver’s proof. And the press- 
man saves a lot of washing up. 


Reducol is a big help on color work. To each 
impression it gives a peculiar surface which pre- 
vents crystallization and permits perfect over- 
lapping. It will not dim the color. 





eAre You On? 


Reducol is the best ink corrective on the market. 


Here’s what you and your pressmen can expect from 





Are you on? 


INDIANA CHEMICAL & MANUFACTURING CO. 





a 


Nis 


Reducol is neither a dryer nor a non-dryer, but 
its use results in a marked decrease of slipsheeting 
and offset. 

In short, with Reducol you can expect better 
work, faster work, and lower costs. 

There is no catch in this proposition. It’s open 
to any responsible printing, lithographing, or box 
and bag house. If a month’s real trial doesn’t 
convince you that Reducol is the best ink corrective 
you ever used, you’re not out one cent. Our charge 
will be cancelled without argument. 


This isn’t a new proposition for us. For 19 


years we have been selling Reducol on this basis 
to many of the biggest and best, and smallest and 
best houses in the United States and Canada. And 
they say that Reducol is the best ink corrective on 
the market. You'll say so, too! 








DEPT. L-s 135 SOUTH EAST STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 
East St., New York Cit ee 608 South Dearborn St., Chi 
23-25 East St., New York City. < 08 Sou earborn St., Chicago. 
Pacific Coast Agents: Graphicarts Canadian Agents: 
Geo. Russell Reed Co. Exp osition Manton Bros. 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland. Tw -CHICAGO JULY 235 TO SO-_ Ff Toronto, Winnipeg. 
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e EISEL PRESSES are 
The Romance of Quality «2:3 
jobs of printing, and can 


be furnished in either stock 
or special designs. 





The selection of that which is fine and good 
—the elimination of all that is faulty—con- 
stitutes that most fascinating of human 
pursuits, the building of character. It is 
so that we “build” Meisel Presses—hitching 
our wagon to the star of supreme endeavor. 
Meisel Presses have carried their message 
of unfailing quality into the far corners of 
industry — and brought back the proof of 
approval, building a business of large and 
constantly increasing volume. We are serv- 
ing old and new patrons as faithfully and 
profitably as ever. We shall be glad to serve 


you. 
MEISEL PRESS 
MFG. COMPANY ) 


Gremwumecr ere J 


944-948 Dorchester Ave. M E S E L 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Trade Mark Registered U. S. Patent Office. 








The Premier Line-up and Register Table 


Assures Accuracy, Speed and Increased Profits 















Will prepare an accurately lined-up strike sheet 
in two to three minutes. 





Will provide a system where but one line-up is 
required for a job of several forms. 








Will prepare a key sheet for color forms, dispensing 
with necessity of going to press with key forms. 






Will save hours of productive time in every de- 
partment. 






Will eliminate press-waiting time. 






Will insure perfect back-ups. 






The only combined Line-up and Register Patented June, 1920 


Table on the market 









Standard sizes, 38”x 50” sheet, 45”x 65” sheet. 
Other sizes to order. 















Paid for itself in sixty days.—Von Hoffman Press, St. Louis. Mo. 
Truly a wonderful device.— Issac Goldmann Co., New York City. 


Table entirely satisfactory—feel we have purchased the best and 
most practical table for our work. 
— Commonwealth Press, Worcester, Mass. Write today for descriptive booklet. 


























exnrerton aie Premier Register Table Co. 
S raphicarts (7 107 West Canton Street 





n_=CHICAGO —— JULY 2370 50- BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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AMERICAN 
PRINTING 
INK CO- 


FINE PRINTING & 
LITHO INKS: 


Black Inks 


—that Are Black 


for any kind of printing on any 
kind of stock. Let us know your 
requirements and we will sug- 
gest the proper ink for the job. 


This service is yours 
for the asking. Try us. 


American Printing Ink Co. 
Office and Factory: 
2314 to 2324 W. Kinzie St., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























The 


Margach 
Metal 
Feeder 
$75.00 


Can be applied to 
any slug or single 
type casting ma- 
chine. It will 
save you $1.00 per 
day per machine. 
The MARGACH 
has been endorsed 
by nearly a thou- 
sand users. 








MARGACH METAL FEEDER 


Linotype, Intertype, Ludlow and Elrod. 
Gas or Electric. 


The PRINTERS SUPPLY CO. 


Linotype Parts and Supplies 
137-139 Grand Street, New York 


L. G. DOOLEY 


For further information 
call or write. 


HERMAN DIAMOND 


The McCain Feeder 
Attached to Folding Machine 


Can be Loaded While in Operation. 


Eliminate Hand Feeding 


It is both out-of-date and expensive. Automatic feeders will 
bring down the cost of production and increase the output 
of your folding machines from 10% to 25%. 


THE FyccaiN Automatic Feeder 


does more and better work than your most efficient hand feeder. 
seed attached to Anderson, Brown, Cleveland, Dexter or Hall 
olders. 
We shall be pleased to send you more information 
about the McCain Automatic Feeder. No obligation. 


McCain Bros. Manufacturing Company 
29 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 


EXHIBITOR ais 
Graphicarts XON 
Exposition 
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Brower Ball-Bearing 
Proof Press 


Pressroom troubles resulting from errors and bad letters are 
not possible with a No. 2 Brower, because the sharp, clean 
proofs show these defects immediately. 

With a Brower in the composing room color proofs that 
register to a hair are assured. The facts about the No. 2 
Brower are most interesting. Ask for details. 


A. T. H. BROWER COMPANY 


233 West Schiller Street, Chicago, III. 
S. COOKE PROPRIETARY, Lmt’d, Sole Agents for Australia. 





The No. 0 Brower Ball-Bearing Proof Press (bed 14x 20 inches) is a smaller 

machine than the No. 2, and is designed to handle a large proportion of 

the proofs in the average plant. Takes galleys up to 12x18 inches. 
Write for details. 
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N-0-S COMPOUND does away with the necessity of slip-sheeting. Why not try it? 


JAENECKE- 
AULT COMPANY 


CHAS.H. AULT, PRESIDENT & TREASURER 


The MonitorSystem 


ELC LOOL SS TSO 8 | armen: 


The Monitor system of automatic motor control for 
printing presses and other machines makes slow speed 
operation absolutely precise, puts complete mastery at 
the pressman’s fingertips, for makeready, inching or full 
speed. The Monitor operator knows that his press will 
respond instantly. Ask for complete details. 


Monitor Controller Company 
Baltimore, Md. 


SELECT 
YOUR PRINTING INK 
ON THE 


BASIS OF SERVICE 
RATHER THAN 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


aula ane & le INKS 


FACTORY & EXECUTIVE OFFICES NEWARK, N.J. 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK:CHICAGO- CLEVELAND 
Our goods can also be obtained from 
printers suppliers everywhere 
| PPP 


“First Aid Hints to Printers.” Our little booklet just issued is yours if you’ll only ask for it. 





——lll 


No Uncertainty in Cutting or Perforating 
When you 


, eel use a 
a ae Wey fe i 
stale ee Hoff 











- 





Many a good job of printing is ruined by the _ times, giving a perfect cut or perforation. 
ee ee ee pee It will handle any stock from onion skin to 
The Hoff Combination Slitter and cardboard. 
Perforator Use our Attachment for ACCURATE 
holds the sheet under perfect control at all Scoring. 


Leslie D. Hoff Manufacturing Company 


Office: 15 MAY STREET NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


American Type Founders Company Or Any Dealer in Printers’ Supplies 
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SELLING CAMPAIGNS MORE PROFITABLE 
THAN SINGLE ORDERS 


BY WILLIAM A. KITTREDGE 
Art Director, Franklin Printing Company, Philadelphia. 


HE other day I visited the office 

of the vice president of a leading 

New York advertising agency. 

While we were transacting some 

4 business this executive had occa- 

sion to show me something of 

the workings of their business. 

To a printer it was all very in- 

teresting, and I thought then, as 

3 others have thought before, 

“Why doesn’t the printer exercise the energy and in- 

itiative of the advertising agency in selling whole cam- 
paigns rather than single orders? ” 

To be sure, some of the more successful printing 
houses have found it necessary to organize and equip 
for just such service, but a great majority of printers 
are still chasing the elusive order when they might pull 
themselves out of the ruts of competition by rendering 
a specialized service in the planning and execution of 
complete campaigns, such as the advertising agency 
does, except that the printer will naturally be more 
interested in direct mail matter that has to be printed. 

Consider the methods of the advertising agency: 
Its solicitors interest a prospect in the matter of adver- 
tising. Quite likely this prospect has been in business 
a long time in a small city where he has met with sub- 
stantial success. Without achieving a national repu- 
tation or distribution for his product he has gone along 
at a good pace, taking care of a fairly large output; in 
fact, he has been so busy making his goods that he has 
not had time to think of advertising — or rather thinks 
he hasn’t. 

Along comes Mr. Agency Solicitor and shows him 
that advertising is the easiest thing in the world. It 
is something no wise manufacturer does for himself, 
but that he hires done by specialists. The agency will 

24 


send trained men into the field for investigation, after 
which a report is made and a constructive plan laid 
out and placed complete in the hands of the manu- 
facturer, all for a fee. 

With a little persuasion and after a few interviews 
it is decided to gamble $500 or $1000 on the plan. The 
agency is instructed to start work. 

The solicitor returns to his office, investigations are 
made, and a plan worked out. These plans vary, of 
course, with conditions and products, but in general 
are worked up in the form of quite elaborate scrap 
books. On the cover is lettered “‘ Blank & Jones Ad- 
vertising Campaign for 1921, Prepared by the Dollars 
and Sense Advertising Agency.” A title page inside 
describes the campaign still further, and then follow 
pages devoted to the plan itself: 

First, a new trade mark to distinguish the product. 
Previously the goods had sold on name alone. The 
trade mark will aid in better identifying the particular 
brand when competition is keen. It is attractive and 
interesting. 

Second, a new letterhead worthily suggesting the 
quality and soundness of the firm and its product. A 
careful sketch, actual size, shows a smart looking letter- 
head in two colors on good paper embodying the new 
trade mark. 

Third, a new package for the product. The old 
package was commonplace and characterless and was 
literally lost in the crowd when on the shelf with com- 
peting products. The new package is harmoniously 
designed with attention to the carrying power of its 
design. It holds its own with the best, and literally 
“ sings ” on the shelf. This is shown by carefully con- 
structed dummy, actual size, tipped into the scrap book. 

Fourth, a special circular to be wrapped around 
the product inside the package. 
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Fifth, a booklet for dealer distribution suggesting 
new uses for an old product. An attractive cover in 
full color and little line cuts inside illustrate and liven 
up the text, copy for which is supplied on an opposite 
page of the “ plan book ” in typewritten form. 

Sixth, layouts for newspaper and magazine adver- 
tisements in varying sizes. 

Thus does the agency in definite physical form place 
before the client a plan for his year’s advertising with 
a typewritten outline of recommendations and reasons 
for each step. 

And with such a constructive plan it is not hard to 
sell an account, especially when the power of art and 
copy has been used to demonstrate the advantages 
and prestige of a product in the manufacture of which 
the prospect may have put his whole life’s effort. 

To see the whole thing so dramatized, as it were, 
gives him a thrill. It is his baby and he is proud of 
it. At the next meeting of the directors he exhibits 
the plan and proudly explains it, with reservations and 
suggestions for changes, of course. No plan ever goes 
through quite as planned. Discussion takes place. An 
estimate of cost is asked for and finally it is voted that 
Blank & Jones will spend some thousands of dollars 
through Dollars and Sense acting as their advertising 
agents. 

Now why in “ Sam Hill ” can’t the printer do some- 
thing like this—sell his printing by equally aggres- 
sive methods? 

Of course, different agencies have different ways and 
the above outline is only suggestive, but it is an out- 
line from which the printer and his salesman can derive 
profit themselves by giving it careful study. 

The thing works — it works every day in the year 
— and if the printer is a big enough man he can capi- 
talize on it. All that is necessary to success is that he 
have a decent equipment and a suitable personnel, with 
a salesman that knows his business. 

For such selling he should have in his organization 
a good art and layout man and a good copy man, with 
whatever assistants they may require. With these men 
it will be possible to build plans as good or better than 
many agency plans, and, at least, plans that will force 
the sales of products requiring advertising. 

In a short time the printer will have developed a 
service department that is a force for good business in 
his community, and his advice will be sought and fol- 
lowed. Such a service department will collect data on 
all merchandising problems and in every way keep 
abreast of the best selling methods of the day. Before 
laying out a campaign they will make themselves thor- 
oughly familiar with what has already been accom- 
plished by competing lines. 

Then when the salesman goes to his prospect he 
will go as a professional man with advice that is worth 
real money rather than as a mere order taker. Fre- 
quently in this kind of selling the presence of more 
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than one man assists the making of a sale. It helps 
the salesman in considering certain questions that arise, 
to say to his prospect that in order to decide certain 
points he will call in their experts on copy, or art, or 
type, Mr. Sinclair and Mr. Wadsworth. At the next 
conference these two, with the salesman, can clear up 
and explain in a constructive manner the possibilities 
of the proposed venture in a way that the order taker 
never could. 

In selling there is a force in numbers that I can not 
too strongly urge. Frequently a long interview will 
be granted by the heads of firms to two or three men 
by appointment, while the haphazard caller would be 
turned over to some clerk. 

It is in this way that big business is done, and the 
progressive printer can not do better than to consider 
himself a big business man and conduct his business 
accordingly, rather than as the barber or cobbler does. 

Such selling soon creates confidence, assures pres- 
tige and places one above competition. It establishes 
in the mind of the purchaser the fact that here is a 
printer out of the ordinary, a master salesman on paper. 

“Not every business can use such an elaborate 
plan,” you say. Quite true, but even the business that 
can not would like to and will be interested in knowing 
about it. Not the least effective attention getter is for 
a salesman to have in his portfolio a dummy campaign 
of this nature to show and explain to prospects. It 
creates interest and respect for one’s house and product. 

Further, if the salesman can make a special study 
of trade marks, letterheads, and package designs, he 
will find frequent opportunities of obtaining the inter- 
est of houses which have never successfully solved these 
problems. A good thing is for such a salesman to keep 
a file of good examples of these things. Soon ideas 
will come to him for new and original effects, ideas that 
he will perhaps be able to sell. 

In working up such plans as outlined there are 
many other things that may be included, not the least 
effective of which are broadsides and four page letter 
folders. These are resultful pieces of printing that 
lend themselves to almost any campaign because they 
are not so expensive as booklets or catalogues. 

Frequently a house magazine or bulletin will do 
wonders in furthering an advertising policy where it 
is desired to get stronger support and effort from em- 
ployees in the plant in order that greater production 
may supply increased orders. Harmony promoted in 
the factory by this means frequently improves quality 
and cuts down costs. The suggestions and plans of a 
well equipped printing salesman for installing such a 
publication will be welcomed by any aggressive manu- 
facturer who does not have one. 

Such business usually results in contracts for a 
given time, and it is this kind of printing that is profit- 
able — campaigns, contracts, accounts, rather than 
single orders. 
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THE TIE THAT BINDS 


BY EDWIN G. MARSHALL 


Epitor’s Note.—The following article is reprinted 
from The Santa Fe Magazine, which is devoted to the 
interests of the employees of the Santa Fe Railway 
System. The author is a painter in the employ of the 
railway at Arkansas City, Kansas. As the editors of 
The Santa Fe Magazine state: “We can not resist the 
desire to make a few remarks concerning this article 
by Mr. Marshall. We do not know the gentleman per- 
sonally, but we do not hesitate to state that never in 


APITAL, labor and codperation 
constitute a perfect trinity of 
} working forces—an omnipotent 
Ai) triumvirate of success. These 
Kei three kings sit upon the throne 
| of industry, ruling their subjects 


G A by mandates of financial reci- 
CG) 










)}}] procity. It is a democratic com- 

YM bination of directorship, each 
= 3} sovereign, each equal in power 
and glory. Capital is the head; labor the body; co- 
operation the heart — mental, physical, moral —a 
coordination of brain, brawn, conscience. 

They are symbolized by the three Christian graces 
— faith, hope, charity. They represent the conjuga- 
tion of the verb “ to be ”—TI am, thou art, he is. By 
the addition of their arithmetic, three make one. They 
must all work in harmony, or the organization is a 
failure. They must all support one another, or the 
structure will crumble into an avalanche of ruin. 
United they stand victorious forever; divided they fall 
into the ignominious defeat of bankruptcy. 

Capital represents the amassed value of past labor. 
Labor has no accumulated investment of value, but 
offers a willingness to earn. Codperation is the common 
bay horse sense uniting these two mighty energies of 
industry into a workable partnership. It is the arbiter, 
the counselor, the peacemaker, the attorney at law of 
this belligerent corporation. Its jurisdiction is to bring 
capital and labor together, cement their mutual inter- 
ests, cultivate their friendships, lubricate their frictions, 
and gently lead them away from suicidal war into a 
prosperity of peace. A wonderful mission and a mighty 
responsibility! 

Emanating from both, is not the third member of 
this trinity the most important personage in this galaxy 
of potentates? 

The principle of codrdination between capital and 
labor, the give and take policy of mutual concession — 
arbitration — has scarcely been recognized in the busi- 
ness world. This is the panacea for all financial ills. 
Capital and labor have within themselves the forces, 
the power, to correct the conditions agitating each 
other. It lies simply in a get together league, a working 
agreement for the welfare of both. When these two 











the history of the magazine has such an excellent article 
on the relation of capital and labor been submitted to 
us. We can not even recall reading a better one any- 
where. Not only are the ideas valuable, but they are 
presented with such forcefulness that the reader will 
not soon forget the message conveyed. . We 
heartily concur in these statements regarding the char- 
acter of this article, and earnestly commend it to the 
attention of our readers. 


historic duelists throw away their artillery, they can 
march, arm in arm, into the council temple of the par- 
liament of man, be seated at the round table of friend- 
ship, in the room of reason— behold the cradle of 
codperation. 

Codperation, then, is the amalgamation, the fusion 
of capital and labor into a third force greater than 
themselves. Standing alone they are nothing; united 
in codperation they are everything. It is the life pre- 
server of the two. It is the articulation of perfect har- 
mony between employer and employed. It is the tact, 
heart, soul and conscience of business. It interprets 
all puzzles, solves all difficulties, overcomes all obstacles. 

All of its attributes and accomplishments are em- 
braced and expressed in one word—honesty. The 
trumpet call for the amelioration of business is the 
application of old fashioned honesty between buyer 
and seller, between employer and employed. If the 
ideal standards of the golden rule were observed, an 
era of unparalleled prosperity would sweep over the 
land. Full services rendered, value received, is the in- 
vincible combination which would revolutionize the 
commerce and morals of our country. When the scale 
of business is equity, its measures justice, its arithmetic 
honor, then shall the tranquillity of financial peace 
overcome this old regime of selfishness. 

The postwar conditions demand that the railroads 
have the fullest codperation between all departments, 
between the supervisory forces and every man on the 
pay rolls. The “company be damned ” policy doesn’t 
go on the Santa Fe. It is selling the best transportation 
on earth and not conducting a philanthropic institution 
nor an “I won’t work ” resort on an eight hour basis. 
The anti-operator has no place in modern railroading, 
but the codperator is in demand as never before. The 
command of the hour is honesty; honesty is the perfect 
codperation of rendering a full day’s work for a full 
day’s pay. Every employee should have his heart in 
his work and his pay check on his conscience. Obey 
the rules, do your duty, earn your wages, don’t watch 
the clock, exercise initiative, save material, do it right, 
do it the quickest way, be safe yourself and careful of 
others—this is codperation. And codperation is simply 
the golden rule put into practice by doing for the com- 
pany what you would like done for yourself. 
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The stability of wages depends on earning capacity. 
By giving the company his best effort, the workman is 
promoting his own interests. No chain is stronger than 
its weakest link, and no company’s efficiency is greater 
than the strength of the band of loyalty uniting its 
army of workers to its service. Build up yourself by 
building up the company —merit wins on the Santa Fe. 
Remember practically all of the big officials rose from 
the ranks — there’s plenty of room at the top. In- 
efficiency puts an awful load on efficiency, holding 
wages down to the level of their incompetency. 

General contentment is the commanding officer in 
this army of codperation. Good will is the high private 
in the rear rank. A tyranny of supervisory forces is 
a regime of disaster; Americanism won’t stand for 
slave driving. 

The officious and “ hard boiled ” foreman is a com- 
mon pest, both to the company and to the men, that 
should be exterminated. The foreman who can’t lead 
his forces should be reduced to the ranks, or sent to the 
office. Codperation, like rain, comes downward; it is 


ERE the use of the name purist 
is not intended to convey the 
full conventional idea of undue 
particularity, though purism is 

} naturally always liable to the 

] infelicity of overscrupulousness. 

| Of course the purists meant are 

} only those who advocate purity 

Zi in language, but the term here 
== applies to reasonable as well as 
unreasonable advocates. The Society for Pure English, 
for instance, is in our larger sense a body of purists, 
while stoutly opposed to purism in the derogatory sense. 

Professor William Dwight Whitney was thoroughly 
in favor of good English, but that he did not approve 
of censorious criticism is evidenced by a passage from 
his “ Linguistic Studies,” quoted in the Century Dic- 
tionary: “ Orthographic purism is of all kinds of pur- 
ism the lowest and the cheapest, as is verbal criticism 
of all kinds of criticism, and word-faith of all kinds 
of orthodoxy.” It does not seem possible that he meant 
to condemn all verbal criticism; but whether he did 
or not, any one who is at all careful in his choice of 
words must exercise such criticism, although (and this 
is probably what he meant) it certainly should not be 
made obtrusive or too dogmatic. 

Our books of verbal criticism have often, if not 
mainly, been of little value, because their authors have 
too commonly assumed that their own thoughts were 
correct, without confirmation from other sources. Some 
time ago a reviewer expressed his opinion of such books 
iconoclastically, a striking part being this: “They are 
nothing but the outcome of the ignorance of the men 
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filtered through the supervisory corps into the workers 
until it permeates every activity of service. 

Ingratitude is often the world’s wages. Countless 
millions toil on, day after day, yearning for a word of 
appreciation that is never spoken. They live under a 
regime of “damned if you do, and damned if you 
don’t.” Just recognition of merit, encouragement for 
work faithfully performed, is real codperation put into 
action. Thus‘ applied, it becomes the multiplication 
table of effectiveness. Successful railroading is a ques- 
tion of successful leadership. 

A good foreman is one of the noblest handiworks of 
God. Combining rare qualities of mind and heart, 
knowledge and experience, firmness and gentleness, 
patience and justice, with rigid impartiality, he binds 
his men in loyalty to himself and to the company with 
fetters of iron. Our hats are off to you, natural born 
leaders of men! You are the signal towers piloting the 
“ Santa Fe all the way ” across geography! 

The railroad world salutes the new born pacificator 
of the golden age — Codperation! 









who write them, and of the whims and prejudices to 
which that ignorance gives rise.” 

Whims and prejudices undoubtedly are far too 
frequent in the books, which would be much more 
trustworthy without them. But it is apparently impos- 
sible to write much criticism of details without any 
trace of prejudice, or without some opinion which may 
be attributed by opponents to ignorance. The review 
mentioned was written by a critic who ranked among 
the best, and who probably deserved such repute; 
nevertheless, his review was replete with the same 
vicious quality he condemned. Many of his assertions 
were hasty and consequently unfair and unreliable. 
The one that I think is the worst is the general charge 
of unworthiness. I am convinced that such charge is 
unworthy of credence, no matter who is its author. 
We need more books, and we need a great deal more 
care in making them. 

The cherished belief on which verbal criticism rests 
was implied by William Chauncey Fowler, a noted 
educator, thus: “In order to keep the language of a 
nation one, the leading men in the greater or smaller 
communities, the editors of periodicals, and authors 
generally, should exercise the same guardian care over 
it which they do over the opinions which it is used to 
express, and by their own example and in- 
fluence encourage only that which is strictly legiti- 
mate.” We need the guardian care not only, but our 
greatest need in this line is for education in ability and 
resolution to select the strictly legitimate and reject 
the rest. When we have such a work with no strictures 
that can be proved to be unreasonable, we may hope for 
good results such as the critics have always expected. 
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I feel sure that the only possible way to make such a 
work is to state both or all arguments pro and con, but 
with clear and forceful showing of personal prefer- 
ences, as such, when there is no absolute choice. Many 
cases exist, and will persist, in which different decisions 
arise from the same premises, one decision being fully 
as good as another, but all being stoutly held by their 
proponents. All must be acknowledged as good, none 
denounced as bad unless truly so. 

Of those word-uses which were formerly decried by 
many critics, but are still current in our best writings, 
a few may be mentioned to show more plainly what is 
meant. It used to be common to say that anticipate 
must not be used for expect, but it is so used and is as 
common now as ever, and an objection is not warranted. 
It is not long since some one wrote that he had thought 
the old erroneous “ had rather ” was at last suppressed, 
but it was not; though ignorantly called an error by 
many people, most writers know that it is correct, and 
continue to use it. One of our best newspapers said 
editorially, about thirty years ago, that “ tireless ” was 
not a good word and should not be used; but good use 
of it had been established long before and has not since 
become any less. Many words really unobjectionable 
have been subjected to serious condemnation and even 
blatant ridicule, which could not kill them. Nothing 
is more certain to occur than bad criticism, but that 
does not lessen the value of good criticism. Actually 
good criticism will avoid really whimsical or pedantic 
decisions in cases truly open to personal choice. 

Men having controlling power, authors or editors, 
or publishers, often dictate forms of expression arbi- 
trarily, and their decision is final for their work. Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant ordered that some words must not 
be used on the New York Evening Post, as artiste, 
aspirant, banquet, bogus, donate, and insisted that a 
coffin must never be called a casket; but his list em- 
bodied no word truly objectionable. Americans, if not 
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Englishmen, do and will use casket as a name for some 
coffins. An editor reputed for tolerance and great 
knowledge made few arbitrary rules, but among the 
few were a strict order never to speak of an asset and 
a strong objection to calling anything big, which caused 
much trouble through effort to exclude two words as 
good as any, except that big is used too much. These 
two men were little given to dogmaticism, but could 
not utterly avoid enforcing personal whims. 

Professor Brander Matthews says, ‘ There is no 
sound reason why a writer should not split all his infin- 
itives if he so choose, and scores of the best writers 
have chosen to do it on occasion. Daniel Webster, in 
revising one of his great speeches, deliberately split an 
infinitive which he had not cleft in when he was speak- 
ing.” Critics have most strongly condemned the split 
infinitive, without making allowance for a difference in 
meaning. A recent work says: “ What is called the 
‘split infinitive’ must be permitted sometimes in 
poetry, but should never appear in prose. . . . A 
recent correspondence in a newspaper contains this: 
‘To me an infinitive split and an infinitive unsplit have 
a shade of difference in meaning. “To quickly run,” 
for example, is to run with less force and speed than 
“to run quickly,” and I should so employ it.’” Thus 
a clear difference of opinion is shown in regard to this 
method of locution, which should at least serve to 
modify condemnation of a manner so common. 

I find in a book entitled “ Word-coinage,” by Leon 
Mead, page 227, the following passagé, which expresses 
well the general idea which I wish to emphasize: 
“Literary taste and critical scholarship may be safe- 
guards against the permanent usage of unfit words, 
but, as Archer says, ‘ the fact is that three-fourths of 
the English language would crumble away before a 
purist, and we should be left without words to express 
the commonest and most necessary ideas.’” Of course 
purist here is in the derogatory sense. 














Words are things; anda small drop 
of ink, falling like dew upon a 
thought, produces that which makes 


thousands, perhaps millions, think. 
— BYRON. 
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THE “TOUCHING” ADVERTISEMENT 


BY W. P. KIRKWOOD 


SHEN the “ local merchant ” tells 
the country weekly publisher 
that advertising doesn’t pay, as 
he still does frequently, the 

Ai| country weekly publisher may 
cite the following confessions 
de in refutation: I am a consumer; 
8 (f{iXs2 4} and I am also a reader of adver- 
pS/Y4\\ tisements. There is no distinc- 
a = tion in being either the one or 
the other. Every one is a consumer; one must con- 
sume in order to live. And every one who can read 
or even interpret a picture is a reader of advertising; 
he can’t help it. My only distinction as a consumer 
and reader of advertisements lies in the fact that I have 
been taking stock of the extent to which the reading 
of advertisements has induced me to buy; creating 
desires, guiding me to the meeting of recognized needs 
of my own or of my household, or helping me to make 
both ends meet in the sharp struggle to master the high 
cost of living. 

Let me add here that I am just one of the great 
middle class, that my income as a man on a salary is 
not large, that it takes some maneuvering, in fact, to 
come out at the end of the month without creating a 
list of creditors to badger me and multiply the annoy- 
ances of existence. I can maintain no bank account 
which will permit me to buy recklessly anything that 
may happen to please my fancy or may seem, even, to 
meet some need. The truth is, I have to go without 
many things that I at least think I need. Consequently, 
in taking stock of the extent to which the reading of 
advertisements has induced me to buy, I am the more 
impressed by the list. In fact, when I read some of 
the appeals to thrift that are put out these days by 
the wise men at the head of the United States Treasury 
Department and others, and then scan the list, I am 
almost conscience stricken. Only the thought that my 
purchases have really contributed to my own and my 
family’s comfort, convenience, happiness, and even 
efficiency, serves to silence conscience. 

But to come to that list for which the “ touching ” 
advertisement has touched and retouched my pocket- 
book, and even induced me to buy on the instalment 
plan —a plan for which I have little enthusiasm, to 
tell the truth. Here is the list, and it should be remem- 
bered that it is not complete, because some things have 
been left out and then it is being added to all the time: 

A watch; a typewriter, or, rather, five of them 
(and I’m not a typewriter collector); an automatic 
hot water heater; a cereal mill; two hand drills, with 
which to aid the son of the house in putting together 
a toy aeroplane; three two way switches to make easier 
the manipulation of an electric coffee percolator, an 
electric toaster, and an electric iron; two cameras; a 


razor; a particular kind of shaving soap; shoes; 
socks; collars; shirts; bifocal glasses of a special 
kind; a fireless cooker; a special brand of cigars; coke 
instead of coal for the household heating plant, a con- 
siderable item when one is facing the rigors of a Minne- 
sota winter; a vacuum cleaner; an electric washing 
machine; a particular kind of toothpaste; golf balls; 
a whole list of foods; a particular kind of floor varnish 
for recoating the kitchen floor; a special kind of under- 
wear; phonograph records; a forgotten but long list 
of things sent off as Christmas gifts, picked from adver- 
tisements weeks in advance of the great holiday; a 
pocket flashlight; a hat (just recently), and a real 
bargain; almost daily supplies of groceries and meats. 

Many things might be added, as I have already said, 
and the list is ever growing, but I have given enough 
to show that the advertisement, like the bogy man, gets 
one if one doesn’t watch out. But why should one 
watch out, when advertisements open to him the world’s 
wide markets right at home through the local paper 
and the local store? If more is needed, however, I can 
give it, for I have several things scheduled for future 
purchase when the family exchequer will warrant the 
expenditures. This schedule includes: A kitchen cab- 
inet; a parlor bed, as a means of extending the house- 
hold accommodations when friends come to town; an 
automobile (probably far in the future); a simplified 
letter filing system for my office —if there is such a 
thing (I’m not quite “sold” on that as yet). 

And with these and other things on my list of pros- 
pective purchases, does any one suppose that I fail to 
see advertisements of such items? Why, if I should 
suddenly fall heir to a sufficient sum to warrant the 
buying of an automobile, I know the machine I should 
look up first, and I have been predisposed in its favor 
by some recent striking advertisements. 

But I am quite as greatly interested in the way in 
which advertising has influenced me in some of these 
purchases as I am in the mere fact that I have been 
sold things very often through advertising. Sometimes 
the advertising has created the desire, which is, of 
course, one of the purposes of good advertising; some- 
times it has brought to my attention things I have felt 
the need of, or the wish for, but which I did not know 
were on the market, and sometimes it has merely 
whetted the desire for a thing. And nearly always, it 
may be added, it has been advertising in publications 
of national circulation which has turned attention to 
the things purchased and then advertising in local or 
home publications that has sent me to local merchants 
to look the things over and convince myself that I 
wished to buy. There is a lesson in that for the local 
advertiser, isn’t there? 

Take the purchase of the watch, for example. Ad- 
vertising was the source of the desire which led to that. 
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I already had a very good timepiece. I could have 
gotten along very well with it indefinitely, despite cer- 
tain slight irregularities which sometimes annoyed me. 
But I was born, I guess, with a strong liking for instru- 
ments of precision. Consequently, when advertise- 
ments of the modern watch began to appear, with their 
clear cut statements as to recent improvements which 
contributed to accuracy, there grew up in my mind, or 
wherever such a thing grows up, a desire for an up to 
the moment watch, one of the kind whose second hand 
keeps step with that of the regulator in the jeweler’s 
window. 

But a desire in the mind, or heart, of a relatively 
poor man does not always mean action. It is usually 
looked upon as a temptation to which “ yielding is sin,” 
as the old hymn says. At least, I did not yield readily. 
I tried, on the contrary, to put the wish out of court. 
But the germ was working, and every time I saw a 
watch advertisement, one of the kind that pictured a 
railroad train conductor with watch in one hand and 
the other hand lifted in signal to the engineer up in 
front to go ahead, the germ developed vitality. Then 
came the day when a local jeweler reached me with an 
advertisement of the same make of watch. It was not 
long before I was in his place inspecting one of those 
watches, and — well, today I carry a watch which for 
a month has varied scarcely five seconds from the chro- 
nometer in the watch man’s window, and the conductor 
of our suburban car now takes his time from me with 
quite as much confidence as he does from the big clock 
in the company office down town, and he doesn’t run 
a Toonerville trolley, either. 

The typewriter on which I am negotiating this tale 
of the touching advertisement is mine also because of 
advertising. But the purchase in this case came about 
in another way. The advertising in this case did not 
create the desire but brought to my attention a thing 
for which experience had already developed the desire. 
Several years ago I was traveling much over the North- 
west, doing work that called for a great deal of writing. 
To carry one of the typewriters then commonly used 
was out of the question. Writing my stuff in long 
hand was a weariness to the flesh and to the mind as 
well. So I usually borrowed or rented a machine, when 
I could find one. Sometimes I employed a public 
stenographer, at considerable expense. But I could do 
none of these on board trains when I was making long 
“ jumps,” and many a time I sighed for a “ vestpocket 
typewriter.” Then to my attention one day came an 
advertisement of a small light machine which could be 
stowed away in one’s handbag. The advertisement pic- 
tured the very thing I had been looking for. But being 
something of a Scot, and therefore thrifty, I did not 
wish to buy until I could inspect, especially in the 
matter of something so new of its kind. It was about 
this time that a local paper printed an advertisement 
supplementing the work of that I had seen in a national 
publication. This announced that the typewriter I had 
seen advertised before could be seen at a certain shop in 
town. It was only a few days later that one of the 
new machines set out with me on one of my journeys. 
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But my list of things purchased through advertising 
lists five typewriters. All right. About two years after 
the purchase of my first “ baby grand,” which was a 
somewhat crude affair, there was put on the market a 
new and much improved machine though incorporating 
the same principles. Of course it was advertised, and 
I saw the advertisements, and I wished to possess one 
of the new machines. But, being poor, I felt I could 
not afford it, and tried to put away the temptation. It 
wouldn’t work out that way, however. Again I wanted 
the modern and more efficient tool. One day, as I was 
going down the street, I saw the machine in the window 
of the shop where I had purchased the original. Near 
it stood the salesman from whom I had bought before. 
He caught my eye, crooked his finger, and in I went. 
The next day that salesman sent one of the new type- 
writers to my house and carried off the old one which 
he had taken in trade. That was three or four years 
ago, and now I have still a later model of the same 
make. In the meantime I have made a present of a 
fourth to a nephew who is “ ranching it ” in the foot- 
hills of Montana. The typewriter I had before invest- 
ing in the portable was a purchase also induced by 
advertising. That makes the five, and every one of the 
machines has paid for itself many times over. 

But even that is not the whole of the typewriter 
chapter of this tale, for my satisfaction with the ma- 
chine I now use constantly has been the means of sell- 
ing at least three duplicates to others, and just the 
other day one of the purchasers who got his “ hunch ” 
from me told me that he had been instrumental in the 
sale of still another. The local merchant who is skep- 
tical about advertising ought to take this cumulative 
effect of advertising to heart. 

Two years ago I was getting out of bed every morn- 
ing and going down to the cellar — two flights of stairs 
—to light a gas heater in order to get hot water 
with which to shave and bathe. The gas was allowed 
to burn for an hour, and sometimes was forgotten 
and allowed to burn for several hours. Gas bills 
mounted, and, besides, the hot water service for the 
family wasn’t satisfactory. All of this put me in just 
the right frame of mind for advertisements of auto- 
matic water heaters which began to appear in the maga- 
zines and newspapers just about that time, advertise- 
ments of heaters which turn on the gas when you open 
a hot water faucet anywhere in the house, and turn it 
off again when you close the faucet. I tried to resist 
the seductive arguments of the advertisements, but the 
attempt was futile. Today there is an automatic heater 
in my cellar, and the members of the family are saved 
endless steps. Moreover the gas bills have diminished, 
and we are getting interest on the investment. How 
many of my friends have the same kind of appliances, 
I don’t know, but I do know that my talk about them 
and the advertisements will “ get ” some of them sooner 
or later. 

A round of illness about two years ago sent me to 
a hospital, from which I came forth condemned to a 
diet. This diet called for the use of a special kind of 
cereal, which cost about eighty cents a pound, though 
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the raw materials from which it was made were cheap. 
The trouble was that after the raw materials were 
ground the stuff would not keep unless specially treated. 
If they were ground in small quantities, though, and 
used soon after they were ground, there was no spoil- 
age. An advertisement of a home cereal mill caught 
the eye at just this time, and a local merchant was able 
to deliver such a mill at a trifling cost. The cereal now 
costs from four to five cents a pound—plus some phys- 
ical exercise, which is a good supplement to the diet — 
instead of eighty cents. Another “ touching ” adver- 
tisement, that; but it again put money in the pocket. 

This morning the autocrat of our breakfast table 
made our coffee in a percolator. The percolator was 
not sold to us by an advertisement; it came as a wed- 
ding gift. But I should like to wager its price that the 
kindly person who gave it got the idea from an adver- 
tisement. That, however, is another tale. This tale 
has to do with certain inconveniences in operating the 
machine. Every time the aforesaid autocrat perco- 
lated her coffee and was ready to turn off the electric 
current, she had, until recently, to detach the cord from 
the urn, at some risk of upsetting the coffee. This 
morning she merely put out her hand, pushed a button 
on a little protuberance which a few days ago was 
inserted in the cord, and, presto! the current was off. 
An advertisement, seen several times in magazines and 
then in local newspapers, had moved the chief victim 
of the family autocracy to buy three of the protuber- 
ances — one for the percolator, one for a toaster, and 
one for an electric iron. 

It was advertising, too, that sold me my first camera 
years ago. It was advertising, again, that led me to 
sell that camera and get a really truly “pocket ” 
camera. It is advertising that keeps me informed as 
to supplies for my camera and makes me buy from a 
certain local merchant who handles the kind of supplies 
I like best. 

I might easily extend this tale of “ touching” 
advertising, for I find on reference to notes I have made 
that I have only just begun the recital. The razor I 
shave with, the kind of soap I use in shaving, the 
toothpaste which I find most efficacious, not a few of 
the things we eat, the particular kind of shoes I affect, 
the style of collars I wear, many of the books I read, 
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the fireless cooker which reduces the labor of the home 
kitchen and adds to the delights of the home table, and 
scores of other things, have been sold to me by adver- 
tising — the medium through which I see the shop 
windows not only of my home town but of the wide, 
wide world. 

But I am not done with this business of consulting 
the advertising columns, particularly of our local 
papers. The autocrat of our household finds in these 
days of high costs that she can make very considerable 
savings by watching the grocery and meat market 
advertisements. Both of us, therefore, keep an eye 
open for the offerings of the local grocery men and 
meat men, in order to make our meager income do full 
duty. 

I leave it to some statistician to compute the value 
of the purchases I have made through advertising and 
to multiply this total by the scores and hundreds or 
thousands in towns like mine, who are influenced in 
like manner. And I have merely skimmed the thick 
cream of my own purchases for examples. 

All I wish to say — and emphasize — is that if a 
merchant is inclined to doubt the effectiveness of adver- 
tising he needs to investigate. Possibly, also, he needs 
to revise his method of advertising. An advertisement 
is a salesman, and it should show the wares and give the 
prices. If it does this in an effective manner, it attracts 
buyers, makes them friends of the merchant, and as 
such friends it makes them supplementary salesmen, 
just as it has made me a salesman of typewriters, auto- 
matic hot water heaters, cameras. I used to say that 
the consumer had to pay for the advertising. That 
seemed altogether logical. But now I am convinced 
that advertising so increases the volume of sales that 
the business of the advertiser is done actually at a 
lower cost than it could be done otherwise, and that 
this lowering of the cost offsets the advertising expense 
bill. In view of all this, I, who am not an advertiser 
or one who profits by advertising except as I have 
stated, am filled with wonder when I am told that many 
local merchants in communities over the country still 
persist in saying that advertising doesn’t pay! It does 
pay, and it pays especially well when it supplements 
and follows up advertising done by manufacturers in 
publications of repute and of national circulation. 
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The thinking part of mankind do not form 
their judgment from events;.and their 
estimate will ever attach equal glory to 
those actions which deserve success and 
those which have been crowned with it. 
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WE are fast approaching the season during which vaca- 
tions will be in order. Many undoubtedly are already 
laying their plans for their annual trip of recreation, rest 
and pleasure. A good suggestion for a vacation trip this 
year is offered by the craftsmen’s association — that print- 
ers make their vacations pay dividends by attending the 
Graphic Arts Exposition, to be held in Chicago, July 23 
to 30. Held by printers for the benefit of printers, with 
the definite understanding that every exhibit shall be an 
actual working exhibit of practical educational value, this 
exposition will offer the best possible opportunity for a 
profitable vacation trip. Combined with the convention 
sessions of the International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, comprising addresses and discussions by many 
authorities on topics of direct interest and practical value, 
this remarkable opportunity should not be overlooked. 





One of the best advertising mediums for the printer is 
the house-organ. By the proper use of this form of pub- 
licity the printer has the opportunity not only to show 


actual specimens of his work, but also to give material 
that should tend to give the reader a better impression of 
the value of printed matter. The house-organ should also 
be planned so it will dignify printing. Many printers are 
making good use of the house-organ, making it really an 
educational feature as well as an effective medium of pub- 
licity. They are reaping the benefits in increased business, 
and, more important, probably, in building up greater con- 
fidence and respect on the part of their customers or pros- 
pective customers. From our observation, however, we 
are led to feel that many house-organs being published 
fail to hit the mark, and lose much of their potential effec- 
tiveness. The printers sending them out are losing most, 
if not all, of the value of their work. Reading matter of 
a light, frivolous character — matter that does not in any 
way have the semblance of being constructive or instruc- 
tive-— matter that apparently tends to cheapen rather 
than dignify the work of printing — has too prominent a 
place in a large number of house-organs. Every printer 
can use a good house-organ of some form to great advan- 
tage, but it is a big mistake to use material that has the 
appearance of being used merely because it is necessary 
to have something to fill space. Printing offers so wide a 
field for constructive, educational matter of interest and 
value to the prospective customer — material that should 
give a better understanding of the work of printing and of 
the intricate processes connected with its production, as 
well as add dignity to the calling of the printer — that 
there should be no difficulty in compiling an effective 
house-organ. A little nonsense now and then is all right — 
but it is something that should not be overdone. 
2-5 


Is the Forty-Four Hour Week Justified? 


Never in the history of printing has there been a time 
when codrdination of effort was required more than at the 
present. Yet, from all indications, before this issue is in 
the hands of our readers the industry will be embroiled in 
what may prove to be the fiercest struggle it has witnessed. 

With the general tendency being toward a recession 
from the high price levels as the readjustment of business 
makes its progress, it is but natural that buyers of printing 
should expect a reduction of prices. Many of them are 
demanding it. In order to meet these demands, as well as 
the excessively keen competition which has recently pre- 
vailed for the comparatively small amount of printing that 
is being ordered, many employing printers are hazarding 
their businesses by making reductions that, in view of the 
continued high costs, are wholly unwarranted. 

Yet, in view of these conditions, employing printers 
are face to face with — what? Not the codperation they 
should have to enable them to meet the demands for re- 
duced prices. Not the codperation they have the right to 
expect to enable them to keep in line with the downward 
trend of prices of other commodities. They are face to 
face with demands that will make it impossible for them 
to even consider any reductions in prices — demands that 
will force still further increases instead of making de- 
creases possible. 

It is a time when extremely sound thinking is abso- 
lutely necessary. Likewise, we believe, it is a time that 
requires some rather plain speaking, not mincing of words. 
We have passed the stage of expecting the consumer to 
bear the increased cost. We have reached the time when 
the consumer refuses longer to be made to bear the brunt 
of increasing costs. It goes without saying that costs can 
never come down so long as wages stay up. With the in- 
sistent demands for the continuance of high wage scales, 
to which are added equally insistent demands for a reduc- 
tion in the number of working hours, employing printers 
are in a rather precarious position. 

During the past few years, when the cost of living has 
been soaring upward, the employers have met the demands 
for increased wages, and have met them when the general 
situation made it extremely difficult to grant the demands. 
Now with the cost of living on the downward grade, the 
general economic situation makes it essential that the re- 
quests of the employers for reduced wage scales and the 
continuance of the forty-eight hour week receive consid- 
eration. It is no more than fair and just that the workers 
be expected to grant the employers the same degree of 
consideration which they themselves demanded and re- 
ceived. Evidently it is not being granted. Neither is any 
widespread response being given to the constant urging 
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of the dire necessity for increased efficiency in production 
in order to help offset the high costs. The situation can 
not continue without leading to certain disaster. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has always stood out as a 
staunch supporter of the fundamental principles of union- 
ism. We still believe that those principles are sound and 
are in sympathy with them. We believe in and stand for 
justice to the workingman. We also believe in and stand 
for justice to those who have to meet the pay roll. The 
present controversy brings us, apparently, to the parting 
of the ways. In the light of recent events we can not 
bring ourselves to see how any fair minded, right thinking 
person can consider the present demands anything other 
than economically unsound. Neither can we feel that they 
are anything other than unjustified in view of the present 
situation. Certainly they can not be considered in keep- 
ing with the patriotic spirit which is so essential for the 
welfare of the entire country at this time —the spirit 
which calls for a certain amount of sacrifice on the part of 
each one for the good of all. 

We still have faith in human nature. We hope, and 
believe, that the high principles of justice to all, which 
have dominated our printing trade organizations in the 
past, will be maintained, and that through right thinking, 
sound thinking, the application of the principle of a square 
deal for all, any crisis may be averted, and that our own 
industry may stand, as it has stood so strongly in the 
past, as a shining example of the relationship that should 
exist between worker and employer. 





Business Conditions and Wage Adjustments 


“The second quarter of the year opens with an appre- 
ciable gain in business confidence. Irregular and contra- 
dictory as they may at first appear, the reports from 
various sections of the country are, on the whole, indica- 
tive of an improved situation. Certainly conditions are 
no worse than they were a month ago, and, indeed, the 
element of greater stability is so pronounced as to lead to 
a prediction that before mid-year a definite turn for the 
better will be demonstrated.” 

Coming as it does with numerous other reports of a 
similar nature, the foregoing quotation from the semi- 
monthly letter of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, dated April 8, should give cause for continued and 
increased optimism. 

In conjunction with this, we read in the April letter 
issued by the National City Bank of New York that “ The 
most encouraging circumstance is the fact that the read- 
justment of wages and prices which is necessary to a gen- 
eral revival of industry is steadily progressing, and without 
a serious amount of friction.” 

Then, further on in the same letter, setting forth the 
necessity of fair wage reductions as a condition of busi- 
ness revival, we read the following, which should receive 
earnest consideration at this time: 

It is a not uncommon remark that employers are taking advan- 
tage of the state of depression and unemployment to force wage 
reductions. It is an ill advised comment, calculated to cause bad 


feeling, and indicates a want of understanding of the actual require- 
ments of the situation. The fact is that depression and unem- 


ployment exist because the industrial situation is out of balance, 
and there is no remedy except by such readjustment of wages and 
prices as will restore the balance to enable the various industries 
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to exchange products on a fair basis. It is impossible, when one- 
half the people of the country have lost approximately one-half 
their purchasing power, for the other half of the people to go on 
without taking note of it. The depreciation of money which 
resulted from the war was not a natural or permanent development. 
Nothing of the kind has ever happened without a readjustment 
afterward, and it is always the case that the sooner that adjustment 
is accomplished, so that normal relations are restored between the 
industries, the better for everybody. 

It is of no advantage to the workers in any industry to have 
costs maintained upon a level which prevents the sale of their 
products. Somebody must have the sagacity to attempt a restora- 
tion of the conditions under which an exchange of products is 
possible. The compensation of workers in the various branches of 
industry — which means their purchasing power — must be brought 
back into equilibrium. Whether it will take a long time or only 
a short time depends upon the rapidity with which the public 
comprehends the situation, and remarks of the kind referred to do 
not promote an understanding. . . . 

It is said in opposition to wage and price reductions that the 
full decline in raw materials and foodstuffs has not been reflected 
in retail prices. Of course it has not, when at every step between 
the producer and the consumer an obstruction is raised. Cotton 
cloth does not reflect the full decline of raw cotton, because mill 
wages, rents, freight charges, price of coal, and other charges which 
enter into the cost of making cloth, all of which consist for the 
most part of labor, have not been reduced correspondingly. There 
will be no loss to labor in bringing them all down together; on the 
contrary, labor will be the chief gainer, through lower living costs, 
full employment and stable conditions. 





An Interesting Statement of Production 


A statement issued during the past month by the De- 
partment of Research of the United Typothetz of America 
contains some interesting statistics showing the trend of 
production in printing plants throughout the country. 
Last September the organization requested all of its mem- 
bers to send records showing the actual productive hours 
in each department each month. From these records a 
“weighted index number ” was built up, which shows just 
how production in printing plants varies from month to 
month. These increases and decreases, as analyzed by 
departments, are shown in the following table, the figures 
followed by asterisks (*) denoting decreases: 


Per Cent PerCent Per Cent Per Cent 
September Gain Gain Gain Gain 

1920 October November December January 

(Base) 1920 1920 1920 1921 

Hand composing room... 100% 7.442 1.81* 3.03 21.27" 
Machine composing room. 100% 11.460 Vee 44.99 8.53 
Platen pressroom ....... 100% 9.637 2.42" .16 13.92* 
Cylinder pressroom ..... 100% 3.238 8.62" 10.10* 1727" 
Rotary pressroom ....... 100% 17.385 8.31 piae 8.10* 
Ruling machines ........ 100% 22.943 16.56* 1.37" 5.47* 
Folding machines ....... 100% 13.325 -65* -78 22521" 
Forwarding and finishing. 100% 3.028* 83 23.88 5.93* 
Small bindery machines.. 100% 27.635 5.34 6.63 21.796" 
Hand bindery .......... 100% 7.747 3.26 4.42 27.07" 
Weighted index number...100% 108.558 97.669 105.052 82.269 


It will be noticed that September is taken as the base 
of 100 per cent, October showing an increase to 108.558. 
November fell to 97.669, December rose to 105.052, while 
the month of January shows the lowest production up to 
the time the latest figures were available, the index number 
being 82.269. It should be of interest to printers through- 
out the country to follow this study, and to continue it. 
Such a study should be carried through several years so 
that definite averages can be secured, as the results would 
then show a more accurate record of the trend of produc- 
tion. We also suggest that this table should show more 
printers how they can secure valuable statistics regarding 
their businesses by keeping accurate records. 
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“Scrapping the Period ” 


To the Editor: Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 
Dear Sir: I am entirely at a loss to understand why one 

of your correspondents objects so strongly to omission of the 
many periods, quite useless, which deface our printing. Books 
come from British presses, bearing Mr George Davison, Mrs 
Asquith, Lieut Fitzroy, Dr Osler; also viz, eg, etc, US NRF, 
and many more. Our own papers and some few periodicals 
hold to this. We are quite accustomed to it in sports, as lg, rf, 
cf, hb, gb in baseball and football; periods are gone from date 
lines and signatures, captions, legends under illustrations, and 
subtitles; from introductory figures or letters enumerating 
paragraphs; from nearly all mathematical formulas and classi- 
fied statements; from small and large tabulations and their 
headlines. Witness here that their absence is not offensive to 
the eye: 

Thos A Edison 

Mme A Curie 

C P Steinmetz 

Enr Caruso 

Geo Fred Williams 


To young students or to the foreign born there is, of course, the 
danger of misconception and mispronunciation, as in titles like 
“Lieut ” (pron. “loot ” possibly) and “inst ” or “ Col”; but 
many people, until they are told, fail on such words as misled, 
prewar, coworker; so that is rather futile argument. I ask 
printers in general to save millions by keeping the upstart 
period at the foot of the class — the sentence end. 
ARTHUR PEMBERTON. 


E Stuart Phelps 

Ben Perley Poore 
Mrs Humphrey Ward 
Col Jona White 





A Suggestion Which Should Interest 
Paper Houses 


To the Editor: Bear LAKE, MICHIGAN. 

Our experience with paper jobbing houses prompts a sug- 
gestion which, we believe, would benefit both the paper jobbers 
and the country printers. We can not speak for all country 
printers, but see no reason why our particular situation should 
not be typical of many. 

We do business in a small town not very easily reached 
by salesmen, so most of the paper houses seek our business 
by mail advertising. Especially since the drop in prices our 
mail has been filled with price lists, circulars, samples, etc., 
many of them from houses of which we had heard very little 
before. 

Now, almost all of this advertising matter went right over 
our heads, for the very simple reason that to us their cata- 
logues and price lists were mere jumbles of words and figures. 
The names meant nothing to us for the reason that we had no 
samples — or at most only a few. When we wrote asking for 
sample cabinets nearly all the houses would reply that they 
had none made up. We could get individual samples a plenty, 
but life is too short for one to write off for samples of every 
little thing he needs to buy. 


The country printer’s wants are not great, but are varied. 
An individual sample of this and of that may hit his immediate 
need about once out of twenty times. What he can use to 
advantage is a completely stocked sample cabinet, kept up to 
date, so that whenever he has a call for stock that he does not 
regularly carry he can find just what he wants at a moment’s 
notice. We repeat, it must be kept up to date, for there are 
few things more exasperating than to find the stock you want 
in your sample cabinet and then, upon turning to the latest 
price list, find that it is no longer carried. 

We realize that during the past few years it has been diffi- 
cult for paper jobbers to keep stocks up, but that period seems 
to be passing. 

In closing, we would say that so far as we know there is 
only one paper house that pays strict attention to keeping up 
its sample cabinets. Most of our business goes to that house, 
though it is much farther from our town than several other 
houses which could probably serve us just as well except for 
this one particular. KeppiE & Son, by J. L. Keddie. 


PLACING A JOB 
BY GEORGE W. TUTTLE 

This giving a job to a confirmed cut rate printer is like 
setting a hen, you never know just what you will get. You 
may have all of your printing eggs addled, eggs that cost you 
perfectly good money— Uncle Sam has no cut rates on 
money! 

Strange that we never learn from the experience of others, 
we business men. No, we say: “ My inning; believe I can 
get a good job out of this cut rate fellow, he is as full of prom- 
ises as an egg is of meat!” Then we get what is coming to us! 
Trouble is that we are thinking of the old adage: “ What is 
one man’s meat is another man’s poison;” so we take a dose 
and find that our mushroom is only a toadstool... We do not 
say: “ Better luck next time,” for there “ain’t going to be 
no next time!” 

The business man who once gets left on printing may get 
right next time, then he will have a pair of experiences and 
he can see which wears the longer and which fits the better. 
A good job of printing is like a good meal, a sort of human 
nature rubber band that contracts and draws you back to the 
same spot; you have a craving for one more dose! 

The fellow who squanders money on poor printing is apt 
to prove a “ Save at the spigot and waste at the bunghole ” 
business man, a poor judge of values. He needs to take up 
the study of comparative values as well as the study of com- 
petitive prices. We seldom get something for nothing; even 
the baker fails to hand out angel cake when we give him the 
price of a loaf of bread. Why take “ Great expectations and 
small realizations ” for our business slogan? Folk may say: 
“Must be a cheap guy!” when they read the cheap dodgers, 
or make some other complimentary remark of the same brand 
in regard to the merchant who tries to capture trade with such 
ill looking bait. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Tue Stationery Office has suspended the free delivery of 
parliamentary papers to public libraries. 

Tue Daily Post, the sole morning paper of Leicester, has 
ceased publication, due to the continual increase in costs of 
producton. 

Tue National Society of Operative Printers reports the 
admission of over three thousand new members during the 
last five months of 1920. 

ALEXANDER BROTCHIE, who for sixty years was an em- 
ployee of the typefoundry of Miller & Richard, at Edinburgh, 
died last March, aged seventy-four. 

A NUMBER of exhibits interesting to printers were on view 
at the British Industries Fair, held in February in the “ White 
City,” an amusement institution of London. 


AT a concert, in February, given under the auspices of the 
London Printers’ Musical Society, the sum of £70 was raised 
for the benefit of the Printers’ Pension Corporation. 

Unpber the auspices of the London Daily News and Star, 
a concert was given recently for the benefit of the Caxton 
Convalescent Home at Limpsfield, at which the sum of £35 was 
realized. 

Henry Harrison, who devoted thirty years’ work to a 
dictionary of the “ Surnames of the United Kingdom,” which 
was finished and published in two volumes in 1918, died re- 
cently at Bournemouth. 

Tue London Globe, which was started in 1803, was recently 
amalgamated with the Pall Mall Gazette. The latter journal 
was started in 1865, and has had upon its staff such notables 
as W. T. Stead and Lords Millner and Morley. 

Tue Treasury Department has sanctioned the establish- 
ment of a government printing office at Harrow, as a three 
years’ experiment. It is estimated that £200,000 will be 
required to secure a plant and to adapt buildings for it. 


THE last semiannual report of the Typographical Associa- 
tion shows that its membership is now 31,000, an increase of 
1,151 in six months. The financial gain during this period was 
£22,933, and the association’s total assets were £142,766. 


Tue London Society of Compositors’ report for 1920 gives 
its membership as 14,153 journeymen (an increase of 689), 
677 apprentices (a reduction of 11) and 670 superannuated 
members (an increase of 22). Its assets are placed at a grand 
total of £116,273 (an increase of £15,633). Unemployment 
relief to the extent of £11,144 was given during 1920, an 
increase of £2,331 over that of 1919. 


A CERTAIN inconsistency has evoked this complaint: “ Cer- 
tain sections of the daily press would sometimes be well 
advised to take their own medicine or cease their efforts to 
force it down the throats of other people. In the midst of a 
frantic campaign to keep out foreign manufactures and find 
employment for our own people, it is not an edifying spectacle 
to see paper come through the streets on reels stamped ‘ Made 
in Finland’ or ‘ Made in Norway.’ ” 


Tue months of December, January and February last have 
been the worst the Scottish printing trade has ever experienced, 
according to general reports. Some of the bigger houses have 
been on short time and for the first time in their history have 
had to lay off men. In Edinburgh, the position is aggravated 
by the depression in the publishing business. So far as unem- 
ployment is concerned, it is to be borne in mind that some of 
the big local firms went out of existence just before or during 
the war, thereby leaving quite a large number of people to be 
absorbed elsewhere. 
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GERMANY 

It is perhaps not generally known that metallic pens were 
made as early as the year 1550, when brass ones appeared in 
Nuremberg and Reichenhall. The first patent for steel pens 
was received March 24, 1803, by one Bryan-Donkin, and the 
second on April 24, 1830, by one James Perry, both of whom 
were Englishmen. 

As has been mentioned in these columns heretofore, be- 
cause of the scarcity of small change, various cities (and even 
firms) have issued money or scrip in small denominations. 
These small notes, or “scarcity money,” have now become 
things sought for, like rare postage stamps, by collectors, and 
some houses have put albums on the market for holding such 
collections. 

Tue well known firm of Ullstein & Co., publishers at 
Berlin, has been changed into a corporation, with a capital of 
20,000,000 marks. The balance sheet for 1920 not being 
ready, that for 1919 was considered in forming the corporation. 
For 1919 the assets were given at 32,875,986 marks, and the 
liabilities at 25,375,986 marks. Divide these figures by 60 to 
get at the present approximate values in dollars. The com- 
pany recently distributed prizes, of the total sum of 32,000 
marks, among the eight leaders in a contest for the best ideas 
for machinery for “ stuffing” inserts into newspapers. 


PALESTINE 


New typesetting machinery (including Hebrew and Roman 
matrices) was recently installed by the Hassolet Company, 
publishers of the Palestine Daily Mail (Doar Hayom) and the 
Palestine Weekly. The directors, to celebrate the occasion, 
gave a reception, which was attended by the Governor of 
Jerusalem, the heads of departments, the foreign consuls, 
religious leaders, directors of leading institutions, and over 
four hundred guests. Speeches were made in Hebrew, Arabic, 


English and French. 
PORTUGAL 


A STRIKE was declared during January by the printers in 
the offices of the fourteen leading daily newspapers at Lisbon. 
For a time only two papers were issued — the Jornal, repre- 
senting the United Press of the city, and the /mprensa de 
Lisboa, the strikers’ organ. It occurs to us as being rather 
strange that as many as fourteen daily papers should exist (or 
even strive to exist) in so small a city as Lisbon. The news- 
paper publishing mania must be somewhat rampant in the 


community. 
ITALY 


Riots occurred in Naples in February, when students 
holding protest meetings against the high prices of books came 
into conflict with the police. The prefect of the city is said 
to be taking steps to have book prices reduced by thirty per 
cent. Publishers, in defending their prices, lay much stress 
on the State tax on paper and the greatly increased postage 


rates. 
NICARAGUA 


It is reported that the United States marines who recently 
raided a newspaper office at Managua and destroyed the print- 
ing press because of the alleged publication of statements 
derogatory to the United States navy, have been sentenced to 
two years’ confinement and dishonorable discharge from the 


navy. 
SOUTH AFRICA 


A PRINTING trade publication which bids fair to be listed 
among the better sort has been started, to appear monthly, at 
Johannesburg, under the name of the South African Printer 


and Stationer. 
BELGIUM 


A PAPERMAKING company has been granted a concession 
for exploiting the papyrus which grows abundantly in the 
Belgian Congo, and which contains nearly thirty-eight per 
cent of cellulose. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 


Grammatical Number 


C. C., Philadelphia, writes: ‘“ There is a difference of opin- 
ion here as to the word neutralizes in the following: ‘Rinse the 
mouth with undiluted milk of magnesia, which permits a film 
of finely divided particles to settle on the teeth and gums and 
neutralizes acidity.’ I claim the s should be dropped in this 
case. Please give reason for your opinion.” 

Answer.—The quotation says that one substance does two 
things, permits and neutralizes. So there can be no question 
that neutralizes is correct. The letter should certainly not be 
dropped. The reason for this assertion is clearly implied in 
the form in which it is made. We do not say that one thing 
do, but that it does; which is not written as an opinion, but as 
a plain positive fact. If there is any supposed reason for drop- 
ping the letter, it might be more definitely answered if defi- 
nitely stated in the letter. 


A Possessive Doubted 


E. T., Honolulu, Hawaii, writes: “In a college paper was 
the phrase ‘inconvenience caused by teachers’ leaving.’ The 
printers’ reader deleted the possessive, and it was marked in 
again and insisted upon by the English department of the col- 
lege. Is it debatable? If so, who is right?” 

Answer.— One thing that is not debatable is the customer’s 
right to decide such a point without interference. The proof- 
reader should not have made such a change, although he might 
well enough suggest it by a query on the proof, stating why he 
thought it should be changed. When such a suggestion is once 
answered, the proofreader should say nothing more. It is not 
pleasant to be too literal, but I would recommend that writers 
of such letters might better be careful to say what they mean. 
Our friend speaks of deleting the possessive, but he means the 
apostrophe. Of course the apostrophe is the distinctive mark 
of the possessive, but the possessive is the whole word with 
the apostrophe. My answer to the question asked is that the 
one who restored the apostrophe was right. I can not perceive 
any reasonable way to defend the omission. The words used 
express Clearly one kind of sense plainly included in the pos- 
sessive case, namely, that of certain action by teachers, which 
is teachers’ action. But that many grammarians have thought 
otherwise is recorded by Goold Brown, who wrote the fullest 
criticism known of such subjects, and published it as “ The 
Grammar of English Grammars.” On page 260 of this book 
he says: “The disputes of grammarians make no small part 
of the history of grammar; and, in submitting to be guided by 
their decisions, it is proper for us to consider what degree of 
certainty there is in the rules, and what difference or concur- 
rence there is among them; for the teaching of any other than 
the best opinions is not the teaching of science, come from 
what quarter it may.” He also says: ‘“ Though the ordinary 
syntax of the possessive case is sufficiently plain and easy, 
there is, perhaps, among all the puzzling and disputable points 
of grammar, nothing more difficult of decision than are some 
questions that occur respecting the right management of this 
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case.” These passages are from Brown’s chapter on the syntax 
of possessives, where he censures other famous grammarians, 
saying this in one instance: ‘‘ Concerning one of the forms of 
expression which Murray approves and prefers 

Lowth and Campbell appear to have formed very different 
opinions.” Brown quotes the sentence, “ Much will depend 
on your pupil’s composing, but more on his reading fre- 
quently,” and apparently finds fault with it, although he says 
“it is commended as a model, either entire or in part, by 
Murray, Ingersoll, Fisk, R. C. Smith, Cooper, Lennie, Hiley, 
Bullions, C. Adams, A. H. Weld, and I know not how many 
other school critics.” He finds fault with this sentence, but of 
another kind than that of holding the possessive to be wrong. 
He and those whom he criticizes are all old writers, seldom 
heard of now, but the particular detail here considered is now 
subject to the same differences of opinion as of old, and no 
other such minute discussion of it is known to me. Working 
as an ordinary proofreader, I should leave such an expression 
untouched as in copy; if in a position where I was empowered 
or expected to make things right, whether right or not in copy, 
I should mark in the apostrophe whenever I found it omitted. 


A Question of Spelling 


S. G. Y., Chicago, asks us: “ Will you kindly tell me which 
is the correct spelling, teaspoonfuls or teaspoonsful?” 

Answer.—Teaspoonfuls is the correct spelling, as is told in 
all the large dictionaries. It is amazing that even yet many 
people are not aware of the fact that all words of this kind 
form the plural by adding a letter at the end. It certainly is 
queer that a proofreader should ask any one such a question. 
Any person attempting to work as a proofreader should know 
such elementary matters; but those who do not are informed 
that they may learn by consulting the dictionary. Many small 
dictionaries do not give the word teaspoonful but even the 
small works have usually some such word as spoonful, and tell 
that the plural is spoonfuls, which means, of course, that 
spoonsful is not correct. Such formation is the only approved 
one for all such words, as handfuls, mouthfuls, pailfuls, thim- 
blefuls, etc. Each of these words means, not so many hands, 
mouths, etc., filled, but so many quantities as would each fill a 
hand, a mouth, etc. If a number of containers were meant it 
would be proper to say hands full, teaspoons full, but in a name 
for a measure the full becomes only the syllable -ful, part of 
a word, not a whole word. 


TIMES HAVE CHANGED 


“Wimmin is the cause of the high cost of paper” an- 
nounced the rag picker to his friend. 

“ Yes? ” 

“Yep. Times ain’t like they used to be. In them days a 
woman would throw away a couple o’ dresses and it would 
mean five or six pounds o’ rags for paper. Now days they 
throw away a couple an’ it means about three ounces.” — Copco 
Facts. 








ROBERT AND HENRY ESTIENNE AND THE 
ESTIENNE DYNASTY OF PRINTERS 
BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


l HE Estienne family of printers practiced 
their profession from 1496 until 1646, and 
| probably after that date, a period of at least 
sy one hundred and fifty years. The wise and 
XW] scientific principles upon which the ancient 
guild system was based insured a remark- 
able degree of stability and longevity in the 
enterprises of guild members. In this series 
we have already discussed the Aldi, who continued to print 
for a century, and the Plantin-Moretus family, who printed 
for three hundred and twenty years. A still more remarkable 
instance is that of the descendants of Peter Schoeffer, Guten- 
berg’s assistant and successor, who continued to print until 
the year 1796, a period of nearly three hundred and fifty years. 
Robert Estienne was the greatest of the Estienne typo- 
graphic dynasty. In merit of real greatness we rate him second 
only to Aldus Manutius; while, as a family, the Estiennes 
remain the greatest in character and in achievement among 
all who glorify the annals of printing. 

During the first quarter century of printing a few magnifi- 
cent examples of typographic art in the Gothic or medieval 
manner were produced in Germany, after which printing as an 
art went into a decadence in Germany, from which it did not 
emerge until quite recently. Art as applied to printing next 
asserted itself in northern Italy, in Venice particularly, in the 
Latin manner, which has prevailed ever since in all countries 
except the Teutonic. The outstanding names of this earliest 
school of typographic art in the Latin manner are those of 
Jenson, Ratdolt and Aldus Manutius. 

Late in the fifteenth and early in the sixteenth century a 
group of French printers applied the Gothic manner of typo- 
graphic art to a number of books of devotion (Books of Hours) 
in which extraordinary skill in design and engraving are dis- 
played. Some of these much sought after works are beautiful; 
all are interesting and meritorious. The better known of this 
group of printers, more famous for art craftsmanship than for 
learning, are Pigouchet, Vostre, Kerver, Rembolt and Le Noir. 


The second group of great French printers was evidently 
inspired by the example of Aldus Manutius. They were learned 
men, and being thorough printers, they loved to make the pages 
of their books beautiful. They printed in the Latin manner, 
but bettered their Italian forerunners in that style of typo- 
graphic art, which we now designate as “old style.” To our 
great predecessors in Italy and in France it was decidedly a 
new style, a renaissance of the Roman classic Latin lettering. 
The earlier great names of this second group of French printers 
are Badius, Gryphius, Dolet, Wechel and Vascosanus. Their 
work was carried on and improved by young men who had 
been apprenticed to them. A high standard of decorative 
typographic design was established, principally by Geofroy 
Tory, the still unexcelled master of typographic ornaments, 
initials, borders and line illustrations. His pupils, Garamond, 
Granjon and Le Be, brought the art of letter punch cutting to 
perfection. Under these favorable conditions the typography 
of France excelled that of other countries for two centuries. 
The excellence of the printing of Plantin and the Elzevirs and 
other printers of the Netherlands was French in its source. 
The best printing of Paul Manutius in Rome and Venice was 
done with types designed by Frenchmen. The excellence of 
the best printing of this year of grace in America is based upon 
the ardent study and appreciation of French sixteenth century 
printing by a growing and distinguished group of young Ameri- 
can typographers. 

Prominent among the earlier of the second generation of 
French masters of Latinized typography was Henry Estienne, 
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whose name first appears as a printer in Paris in 1496. Of his 
origin nothing positive is known. In 1502 he began to print 
and publish on his own account, and continued until his death 
in 1520, issuing one hundred and eighteen works which are 
creditable in their typography. He frequently used the Latin- 
ized form of his name — Stephanus (Stephen, in English)— 
a usage continued by his numerous descendants. When Henry 
Estienne I. died he left a widow and three sons, Francis, Robert 
and Charles, all under age. His foreman, Simon de Colines, 
became guardian of the children and executor of the estate. 
For the better performance of these duties Colines married 
the widow; but he relinquished the business to the two elder 
sons when they came of age. Colines then established a 
house of his own, printing successfully in a superior manner. 
The three sons of Henry Estienne I. were carefully educated 
in the classic languages. Francis died young, after being a 








Printer marks used by the Estiennes. At the left, mark used by all the 
Estiennes in their printing from 1496 to 1664. See Romans xi: 17-21. Repro- 
duced from a book printed by Henry Estienne II., in Geneva, in 1567. At the 
right, mark used by Robert Estienne I. while he was King’s Printer. 


master printer for ten years. Charles traveled much during 
his youth, and became a physician in Paris, but about 1536 
he established himself as a printer, becoming King’s Printer 
in 1551. He wrote a number of works on scientific subjects, 
grammar and criticism, and amassed a fortune. The French 
printers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries enjoyed 
a high social and civic status and prosperity. Acquaintance 
with the histories and successes of these men would do much 
to increase respect for the printing art among American 
printers. 

Robert, the second son of Henry I., was destined to a great 
career. Born in 1503, he was seventeen years of age when his 
father died. He had good teachers and received a university 
education. He was taught to print by his stepfather, Colines, 
who was himself under the immediate influence of Geofroy 
Tory. Robert, when 23 years of age, succeeded to his father’s 
business. He married a daughter of Badius, then the leading 
printer of Paris. Robert had painted on the door of his 
printing house the printer mark he afterward made famous: 
an olive tree, with spreading branches, with the motto, “ Noli 
altum sapere,” in allusion to the olive tree mentioned by St. 
Paul in Romans xi:17-21. That device and motto remained 
on the same door as late as 1650. From 1526 to 1559, when 
he died, Robert Estienne printed and published five hundred 
and twenty-seven works, many of them of two or three vol- 
umes. At one time there lived with him in his house ten 
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persons of different nationalities, employed as correctors, 
editors, or in other important duties, all of whom for con- 
venience conversed in Latin. Robert Estienne’s children were 
allowed to use no other language but Latin when addressing 
their father. Latin was the language of scholarship in that 
period, and Robert Estienne was the greatest Latin scholar 
of his time, if not of all modern times. In 1540 he was ap- 
pointed Printer in Greek to the King of France, who employed 
Garamond to cut punches for a font of Greek letters, which 
became the most famous of Greek types. Robert Estienne 


was then printing in Latin, Greek and Hebrew, as well as in 
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Pages from “ Dionis Nicaei, Rerum Romanarum,” 


by Geofroy Tory. 


French. His printing house was the center of advanced schol- 
arship, and he was highly prosperous. Nevertheless, he had 
incurred the enmity of a powerful body of ecclesiasts in the 
highly orthodox University of Paris. 

Robert Estienne was suspected of being a Huguenot. He 
was ardent in printing and selling Bibles to which he added 
commentaries which were not approved in orthodox circles 
in Paris. Against this powerful opposition he was protected 
by the friendship of Francis I., but on the death of that 
kingly patron of scholars the position of Robert Estienne 
became precarious. He removed his printing establishment to 
Geneva in 1551. Part of his plant, left in Paris, was con- 
fiscated, but later on was returned to a son of Robert, who 
remained in the Catholic faith. Thenceforth there were two 
Estienne printing establishments, both prosperous. Robert 
printed in Geneva for eight years. He died in 1559, leaving 
his business to his elder son, Henry Estienne II. 

We owe to Robert Estienne the division of our Bible into 
verses, as we have them today. The reading public of Europe 


owed to him a great array of literature of supreme educational 
value. 


He issued heavy folios and large quartos, but did not 
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printed by Robert Estienne in Latin and Greek in Paris, 1551. 
The size of the type page is 4 by 714 
by Claude Garamond, an apprentice of Tory’s. 
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neglect the less expensive editions of a format of the size first 
introduced by Aldus Manutius, which the great Frenchman 
printed in superior style in small, clear and beautiful roman 
types. But his greatest service to scholarship was his compila- 
tion and publication in 1531 of his “ Dictionarium, sive Latine 
Lingue Thesaurus,” which remained the authoritative Latin 
dictionary down to 1734, a period of two centuries, during 
which it was reprinted several times by publishers in various 
countries. 

Robert Estienne was great in character, great in scholarship 
and great as a craftsman. An historian, who lived in our 
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The head band and initial were designed 


inches. The Greek types were made from punches cut 


printer’s time, wrote of him as “a man who had conferred 
high obligations on his native land,” and as “an excellent 
artist, whose views were truly patriotic, ever imbued with the 
praiseworthy object of advancing and benefiting real learning.” 
Robert Estienne I. had three sons: Henry II., Robert II. 
and Francis II. Robert remained in Paris when his father fled 
to Geneva, and continued the printing house in the premises 
formerly owned by his father. Francis II. was a successful 
master printer in Geneva from 1562 to 1582. Henry II. was 
ultimately a partner with his father, continuing the business 
in Geneva until his death in 1598. His services and his fame 
are almost equal to those of his great and good father. 
Henry Estienne II. had a stormy career. As a printer he 
gave less attention to the niceties of the art than did his father 
and his brothers, yet all his printing has clearness, good type 
and dignity. He was careless in wording his imprints, both as 
to place of printing and dates, and thus it is difficult to follow 
the order of his printing. He issued the classics in the original 
languages and in translations, and, like Aldus and Tory, he 
liked to discourse to the readers in the prefaces to the books 
he printed. While ostensibly a Huguenot, he was intolerant 
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of the narrowness of both the Catholics and the Reformers, 
and he created enemies by his plain spoken and cutting com- 
parisons between the virtues of the classic world and the 
bigotry of the modern Christian world. He became the most 
learned Greek scholar of his time, and emulated his father’s 
fame by compiling and printing in 1572 his great dictionary, 
“Thesaurus Grece Lingue,” in four great volumes, at an 
expense which exhausted his means. In one of his prefaces 
he wrote: “I, for the sake of my mistress — the Greek lan- 
guage — and through an ardent emulation of constructing my 
Thesaurus, have gradually disbursed almost the whole of my 
means and nearly exhausted my treasury.” Again, as to his 
method of compiling and editing, he wrote: “ You are mis- 
taken, reader, if you imagine this dictionary to have been 





Portrait of Henry Estienne I., born in 1470, died in 1520, 


founder of the celebrated Estienne Dynasty of Printers; reproduced 
from a medal struck in his honor by the Government of France. 


written other than ‘ad clepsydram typographicam,’ for, as typo- 
graphic processes are daily subjected to a definite task, so I 
myself was bound to produce a stated quantity of written 
matter, which must be forthcoming at a fixed hour. Neither 
was the time allowed me for such a task exempt from other 
occupations and business of a varied nature, having relation 
both to my professional and domestic concerns. These inter- 
ruptions were so frequent that I have sometimes been obliged 
to lay aside my pen ten times in an hour.” Probably only a 
printer with literary proclivities would fully appreciate these 
difficulties of one of the master minds of printerdom. That 
the Greek dictionary was not unprofitable in the end is indi- 
cated by its appearing in a second edition within two years. 
Henry Estienne’s Greek dictionary still holds the place of 
authority and honor among scholars. It has been issued in 
many abridged and in a few complete editions in various coun- 
tries. The latest edition of this immense work was issued in 
1869. How few are the books which remain authoritative for 
three and one-half centuries! And this book, produced amid 
the harassments of the daily work of an exceedingly active 
printing house, will probably remain the effective fortress of 
the classic Greek language for all time, as well as the chief 
monument of Henry Estienne II. 

Other works of Henry Estienne II. are an “Apology for 
Herodotus,” “An Essay on the Conformity of the French 
Language with the Greek,” “ The Superior Excellence of the 
French Language,” “Artis Typographica Querimonia ” (a series 
of epitaphs in verse in Greek and Latin on celebrated printers, 
and a denunciation of unscholarly printers of books) and an 
interesting book on the great annual book fairs at Frankfort, 
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printed in 1574. This latter work was translated into English 
by James Westfall Thompson, and printed in the original 
Latin and in English, with notes, in 1911, by the Caxton Club 
of Chicago. In this work Henry Estienne II. pronounced a 
eulogy on the typographic art and an appreciation of its 
German inventors in these words: 


While Germany thus gathers in Frankfort so great an abundance of books 
for those interested in literature and the liberal arts, she adds a new service to 
the old. What service? One so great that no nation has given to letters one 
equally great since salvation was secured for us by Christ. For I speak of that 
service by which he who invented the art of printing was unwilling to cherish 
that invention in his own bosom, but shared it with all the world to the highest 
good of the human race: For one and the same act shattered and dispelled the 
dense shades of ignorance; struck from its throne and drove afar that barbar- 
ism which had so long reigned everywhere; brought back the exiled Muses, and 
gave to literature its greatest impulse and its strongest support. As a result 
of this great service, it is no wonder that this country secures such favor from 
the Muses. And in return the country shows that it favors the Muses, in other 
matters, but especially in this very Fair, and that it attends them with an 
unusual degree of honor. For while the Muses are usually not even admitted 
to fairs elsewhere we see them not only admitted to this one, but even received 
most magnificently, and this in spite of the fact that this Fair is such that, in 
comparison with others, it may be called (as I have named it above in the words 
of Xenophon) a veritable workshop of war. 

To follow all the activities of Henry Estienne II. is impos- 
sible in a limited space. His literary activities, his contro- 
versies, his travels, the flood of learned books which he edited 
and translated, the aid he received from Fugger (a wealthy 
banker), his enthusiasm and industry, and his pride in his 
profession, all these may be known by any one who has the 
will to read and the sentiment to appreciate the greatness, 
fidelity and erudition of this marvelous man. He died while 
on a visit to Lyons in 1598. His son and successor, Paul 
Estienne, wrote a monody in Latin on the death of his father, 
the concluding lines of which furnish an appropriate inscription 
to his memory: 

Ye sacred bards, the offerings song can shed 
Bring ye, if plaints are grateful to the dead. 
Not Henry dying, Graecia saw unmov’d, 

Nor felt she not the pangs of him belov’d; 
Nor did the Latian Muses check the tear 

Of sorrow that bedew’d their votary’s bier. 
His praise at least, though filial efforts fail, 
To speak shall studious nights and days avail, 
And laud the man by toilsome vigils spent, 
O’er his cold grave a deathless monument. 

We can not here follow the careers of the succeeding mem- 
bers of the Estienne Dynasty of printers. They were all more 
or less eminent in scholarship and printed as men who took 
pride in their art. We have never seen an Estienne book that 
needed an apologist. Henry II., of Geneva, had a son, Paul, 
who succeeded him; Paul had a son, Antoine, who in turn 
had a son, Henry III., and these three continued to print in 
Paris down to 1646. Robert II., of Paris, had a son, Robert 
III., who continued his father’s printing business down to 
1640. There is some evidence that the successors of the great 
Henry II. carried on printing in Paris after 1646. In Dela- 
lain’s “ Imprimerie et Librarie 4 Paris de 1789 a 1813,” men- 
tion is made in 1788 of Robert Estienne, a publisher, son of 
Jacques Estienne, also a publisher; and in 1826 Paul Estienne, 
a lineal descendant of the family we delight to honor, entered 
himself as an apprentice in the printing establishment of the 
Didots in Paris. He became director of printing and was 
treated with special honor by the Didot family. Finally, the 
best school of printing in existence, carried on by the city of 
Paris in a beautiful building, is named l’Ecole Estienne, in 
memory of France’s greatest family of printers. The medal- 
lion portrait, printed above, of Henry Estienne I. is reproduced 
from a medal struck in his honor by the French Government. 





Tuis I hold to be the chief office of history, to rescue vir- 
tuous actions from the oblivion to which a want of records 
would consign them, and that men should feel a dread of being 
considered infamous in the opinions of posterity, from their 
depraved expressions and base actions.—Tacitus. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Our technical research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. 


by mail. 


Replies can not be made 


For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


“Commercial Posters — Why ?” 


Walter A. Pfeifer’s address before the Advertising Club 
of the Columbus (Ohio) Chamber of Commerce on “ Posters ” 
proved to be so good an argument for their adaptation as an 
advertising medium that it has been printed in booklet form 
and can be had from the Pfeifer Show Print Company, of 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Formulas Worth Knowing 


Sometimes, when one is retouching or stopping out blem- 
ishes in photographs before reproducing them, it is found that 
the photographs refuse to take the water color or india ink, the 
surface appearing to be greasy. If equal parts of alcohol and 
water are mixed with 10 drops of oxgall to the ounce of the 
combined water and alcohol and this rubbed over the photo- 
graph with a tuft of cotton, it will be found that no further 
trouble will occur in using water color, ink, or air brush on the 
photograph after this treatment. 

There are frequent occasions when a photoengraver wants 
to make the paper transparent on which a photograph or a 
print appears. This can be done by dissolving an ounce of 
Canada balsam in from 6 to 8 ounces of turpentine and rub- 
bing this on the back of the print or photograph. 


Photoengravers in the American Legion 


The ex-service members of Photoengravers’ Union No. 1 
are so numerous that they have formed a post of the American 
Legion under the title: ‘“‘ Photo-Engravers’ Post Number 403, 
American Legion.” One of the objects is explained by article 
11 of its constitution which reads: “The object of this Post 
shall be the promotion and creation of mutual and fraternal 
relations by and between ex-service men identified with the 
photoengraving craft; the advancement and aid of its mem- 
bers; the encouragement of good citizenship and full reali- 
zation of civic duties and obligations; the maintenance of 
friendly relations with other posts affiliated with the American 
Legion; the prevention of instruction in and the carrying on 
of the art of photoengraving for commercial purposes in penal 
and State institutions, and to further the approved policy of 
the County, State and National organizations of the American 
Legion.” 

Photo Prints or Hand Transfers 


“ Superintendent,” Chicago, writes: ‘‘ We are contemplat- 
ing the installation of offset presses and want to know if you 
can tell us whether hand transfers or photo transfers to the 
grained metal plates are the best. An old lithographer whom 
I consulted tells me the hand transfers are best, while a young 
offset man tells me it is the other way about.” 

Answer.— When it was first proposed to photo print the 
design on a grained zinc plate for offset printing it was said 
that because of the extremely thin film of albumen under the 
transfer ink the image on the grained metal would not stand 


printing as long as if the transfer ink were in direct contact 
with the metal. Then there were numerous patents on meth- 
ods to overcome this, one being for the use of a positive instead 
of a negative to get the image on the metal, thus getting rid of 
the albumen film under the ink. It is now found that by using 
a thin film of fish glue enamel the print on the grained metal 
will outwear even a hand transferred print, though this ques- 
tion of which will wear better depends, after all, on the skill 
of the men who put the prints on the metal and then, after 
treatment, on the press. 


Offset and Typographic Printing 


To those who are curious to know just how offset printing 
compares with printing on the typographic press, it is recom- 
mended that they study Paper & Ink, the new magazine that 
has some signatures printed on the offset press and others 
printed typographically. In a recent number there was a re- 
production of a halftone print of a portrait made by R. W. 
Dailey, of the Brownell Photo-Lith Company, Philadelphia, 
and printed by the offset method. This will be appreciated by 
photo-relief engravers who have tried to do the same thing. 
Paper & Ink can be seen at a public library or at the office 
of the publishers, 382 Lafayette street, New York city. 


Negative Prints on Metal From Negatives 


In The British Journal of Photography E. L. Turner recalls 
some methods of getting negative images on metal from nega- 
tives. For instance, when the copy is a drawing with black 
letters on white paper and you are required to make a relief 
printing plate that will print a black ground with white letters, 
the following methods are used: 

First method: An ordinary developed ink print is made on 
zinc from the negative. After this is dry, instead of powdering 
with a resin, it is flowed with an enamel solution. When this 
is dry the enamel coated zinc is exposed to light, without a 
frame. After exposure to light the enamel is flowed with tur- 
pentine, which is allowed to soak well into the coating, after 
which the enamel is rubbed with a tuft of cotton wool, when 
it will be found that the turpentine will dissolve the original ink 
image, carrying away the enamel over it, leaving a negative 
image in enamel on the zinc which can be burned in and etched 
as usual. 

Second method: As in the first method, an ordinary devel- 
oped ink print is made, after which the zinc is placed in an 
alum graining bath for a few seconds, until it is a uniform gray 
color. After washing and drying, the zinc is rolled up solid 
with a film of etching ink and placed in a developing bath 
consisting of 20 ounces (600 c. c.) of water and one-half ounce 
(15 c. c.) of hydrochloric acid. This solution attacks the 
albumen of the original image so that it can be developed away 
easily, while the film of ink without any albumen under it 
remains to be powdered up and etched. 
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Albrecht Durer’s Original Wood Blocks 


Four hundred and thirty years after Albrecht Diirer’s 
“ Formscheider,” or wood engraver, cut his designs of ‘“ The 
Martyrdom of St. Catherine” and “Samson and the Lion,” 
inte the side of pearwood planks, the original wood blocks 
were secured by the Metropolitan Museum, New York. The 
blocks had suffered from worms and from battering and shrink- 
ing. Electrotypes have just been made of these wood blocks 
and the electros have been turned over to Rudolph Ruzicka, 
the well known wood engraver, who is to repair the holes, 
broken lines and batters, so that new prints from the electros 
would compare with early prints from the original blocks. 
The early prints were made on a press with a wooden platen, 
a soft blanket and wet paper, without overlay. To prevent 
the fine lines running off into a white space from printing 
heavy at the ends, Mr. Ruzicka found that the old wood 
engravers “dipped the ends of these fine lines considerably 
below the surface of the blocks,’ an idea readopted by 
engravers in recent years. Prints from the restored electro- 
types may be had from the Museum, at $2 each, two for $3. 


High Light Halftone Negatives 


R. B. Fishenden, the capable principal of the Technical 
College, Manchester, England, finds that the best way to make 
high light halftone negatives is by making two exposures, one 
through the halftone screen as usual and then a second expo- 
sure through a piece of plate glass the same thickness as the 
halftone screen, the dark slide being removed from the camera 
to effect the change. This does not impair the definition, and 
with modern apparatus there is no risk of doubling the image, 
which might result if the dark slide did not register exactly 
when replaced in the camera. For ordinary exposure, the 
duration of the exposure through the clear plate glass should 
be one-twelfth of the shadow exposure with the same stop. 
Some experience is required before the printing value of the 
negatives can be determined with assurance; it will be found 
that a slight veil prints through with difficulty, but overinten- 
sification should be avoided. 


A Lesson in Color Printing 


In its Lesson No. 36 on “ Color” the International Typo- 
graphical Union Vocational Association has treated the subject 
in a simple and condensed form that every one can understand. 
A knowledge of at least the fundamentals of color is of great 
importance to all engaged in the printing trades. Here are 
a few sentences from this monograph: “ There are but three 
colors which the eye is capable of seeing. These three colors 
are red, blue and yellow, called the primaries. Admixtures of 
any two of the primary colors are called the secondaries. They 
consist of orange (red and yellow) purple (red and blue) and 
green (yellow and blue). Admixtures of any two of the sec- 
ondary colors are called tertiaries. They are citrine (com- 
pound of orange and green), russet (orange and purple), olive 
(green and purple). The tertiaries, each being composed of all 
the colors, give complete color satisfaction to the senses. No 
composition can ever be perfect in which one of the three 
primary colors is lacking, either in its natural state or in com- 
bination. There are three pairs of complements, red and green, 
blue and orange, and yellow and purple. If you are using red 
and wish to soften it, add a small quantity of green; or if 
green, a small quantity of red; if blue, add orange; or if 
orange, add blue. A little yellow in purple will neutralize it, 
or purple in yellow will take away its intensity. The reason 
for this is that any pair of these complements, mixed in the 
proper proportions, would produce pure gray, the most neutral 
of all colors. The next subject to take up, and one of consid- 
erable importance to the printer, is color harmony. There are 
two ways of securing color harmony. One is based on securing 
colors near together in the spectrum, that is, colors which 
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overlap each other, as yellow and orange, orange and red, red 
and purple, purple and blue, etc. Each pair is related and 
consequently harmonizes. This is called analogous harmony. 
The second, and more interesting, consists of choosing a pair 
of the complementary colors, yellow and purple for instance. 
These colors should never be used together in close proximity. 
They form excellent and most interesting combinations, how- 
ever, when one is neutralized by the addition of a small quan- 
tity of the other. This is called complementary harmony. The 
foregoing covers all there is to color harmony as far as it con- 
cerns the printer, making long and confusing lists of colors 
which harmonize and elaborate charts unnecessary. Simply 
choose the two colors you wish to use, add some of one to the 
other to form a relationship, in case they are not already 
related, and they will harmonize. Black, white and a perfectly 
neutral gray may go with any color or combination of colors, 
black because it is no color at all, white and gray because they 
are a neutral composition of all three primary colors.” 





THE FORTY-FOUR HOUR WEEK SITUATION 


On April 1, 1921, the Closed Shop Division of the United 
Typothete of America in a meeting held at the LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois, at which 17 delegates from New York city, 
representing 216 votes; 44 delegates from Chicago, represent- 
ing 253 votes; and 5 delegates from 5 other cities, representing 
6 votes, unanimously adopted the following resolution, which 
the chairman was authorized to present at the meeting of the 
International Joint Conference Council to be held in Chicago, 
April 2, 1921: 

Wuereas, the employing printers, members of the Closed Shop 
Division of the United Typothete of America are face to face on 
May 1, 1921, with the problem of the forty-four hour work week 
in the printing trade by reason of the demand of the officers of the 
International Unions to adopt the same, based upon a certain action 
taken at a meeting of the Closed Shop Division of the United 
Typothete of America in New York city in September, 1919, 
relating to the said forty-four hour work week on May 1, 1921; and 

WHEREAS, the reversal in the economic and industrial conditions 
prevailing at the time of said meeting and those now prevailing, 
makes it suicidal for the printing industry to accept any proposition 
at this time for a reduction in the weekly work hours now prevail- 
ing; and 

Wuereas, in the present appalling stagnation of industry and 
world wide depression in business, any increase in production costs, 
whether by increased wages or reduced hours of work, will retard 
the gradual return to normal industrial conditions now in progress; 
and 

Wuereas, the said critical condition in industry demands for its 
solution not an insistence upon rights, but a broad spirit of codpera- 
tion and self sacrifice on both sides to meet a condition now facing 
the industry ; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE 1T RESOLVED, that the Closed Shop Division 
of the United Typothete of America at a meeting held in the city 
of Chicago on April 1, 1921, hereby insistently requests a with- 
drawal by the International Unions of their demand for the adop- 
tion of the forty-four hour work week on May 1, 1921, in order to 
conserve the mutual interests of employees and employers alike, and 
further recommends to said International Unions that immediate 
steps be taken by them to retract and withdraw said demands. 

This resolution was submitted by the chairman of the 
Closed Shop Divsion to the labor group on the International 
Joint Conference Council, which consisted of the presidents 
of the International Typographical Union, International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, International Brotherhood 
of Bookbinders and International Stereotypers’ Union, and 
another executive officer from each union. At an executive 
session of the Council, held Saturday evening, April 2, 1921, 
the union group reported that the resolution was of such a 
nature that they must reject it, and inferred that the forty-four 
hour week was an issue which closed shop printers must meet 
May 1. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS 


Matters pertaining to cost finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. 


Personal replies by letter will be made only when 


request is accompanied by return postage. When estimates are desired, a charge of fifty cents for jobs amounting to $50, and an additional charge of one-half 
of one per cent on those over that amount, which must accompany the request, will be made in order to cover necessary clerical work. 


Depreciation an Element of Cost 


There is no element of cost over which there has been 
more discussion than depreciation, and there is none which is 
less understood by printers. The amount of depreciation to be 
allowed in calculating cost is the feature over which there has 
been the most argument, and the greatest difficulty in arriving 
at an agreement; but really this is only a very small part of 
the matter — it is merely a detail rather than the actual basis 
of the subject. 

The first importance in the calculation of the amount of 
depreciation must be accorded to the inventory value given to 
the equipment or stock on which the depreciation is to be fig- 
ured. Shall we value it at its invoice price, or at the present 
market value, or at the depreciated value after the last depre- 
ciation? There are potentially good arguments for all three 
of these methods, and the amount or the percentage of depre- 
ciation as well as the ease with which it is figured will vary 
with the method used. 

The Standard cost system provides for a depreciation of 
ten per cent on machinery and equipment, except on type, on 
which there is twenty-five per cent allowed, and advises the 
use of the invoice price as the basis. This is a convenient 
method and one that is good under the conditions of a stable 
market where the variation in cost does not exceed ten per cent 
from one year to the next. 

This ten per cent depreciation of machinery is based upon 
the assumption that printing machinery is usually so worn or 
obsolete at the end of seven or eight years that its replacement 
is necessary in order to secure maximum efficiency of produc- 
tion. Thus it becomes a factor of replacement rather than one 
of mere lessening of value of the actual physical equipment. 
And on this basis it is nearly correct and will accomplish its 
purpose. 

The depreciation on the remainder from previous depre- 
ciations would have to be a greater percentage to accomplish 
this result — very much greater — in fact, about eighteen per 
cent per annum on the remainder. 

But there is another factor that enters largely into the 
question of depreciation at this time, and that is the basis of 
the inventory on which depreciation is figured. If it is a re- 
placement fund that the depreciation is to form, it is very 
important that that fund shall be sufficient to actually accom- 
plish its purpose when the proper time has arrived. This 
brings into the calculation two factors: First, what will be 
the real available value of the equipment at the time for re- 
placement? Second, what will be the cost of the new equip- 
ment which it is necessary to purchase in order to replace the 
old? 

Under ordinary conditions printing material and machinery 
is worth not over twenty-five to thirty per cent of the cost of 
new equipment of the same character at the time of replace- 
ment; but at the present time it would be wrong to figure that 


this twenty-five to thirty per cent should be figured against 
the cost of machines bought seven years ago at their invoice 
value, because the new machinery replacing them would cost 
much more and the actual amount to be covered by the depre- 
ciation reserve is therefore much greater. 

For instance, a machine which cost $3000 seven years ago, 
and which has to its credit only seven instalments on that 
invoice price, might bring as much as $1200 net in exchange 
and apparently show a profit in the depreciation reserve, until 
we find that the machine which it is necessary to purchase in 
order to replace it costs $4500 and therefore leaves a wide 


margin to be charged to the profit and loss account. It looks 
something like this: 
Original cost..... SP RNY REI PEE Fn ay EDIT ee $3000 
WPCC TINTON EEUU o-oo) icin a. urene a aide atlas oss welewie wie eigeace 2100 
SAGs Ol OMG MAOIs esc: «dices peve chin 0 oe ea Gisne wineorne mea 1200 
PE oo ido 0 5 as 5 eke oo ae ose haw wae ees 300 
SOUT CV: C1111 Co Re Pe erg 4500 
Amount avalanle to pay FOF Wek. <i.0 ce cccccles se seues 3300 
RGU CICLO NON eolixeaseleevics erarsvovesaarcale ge wioiera@ meaniee 1200 


The amount of replacement reserve plus the amount re- 
ceived for the old machine more than replaces the invoice price, 
but the fact that prices have increased in the interval makes 
these less than was intended and much less than enough to pay 
for the new machine. 

How may this be overcome? In the first place the ten per 
cent was really not enough to cover the actual need for a re- 
placement fund that would provide for the renewing of the 
equipment. It should have been about eleven and three- 
quarters per cent, under normal conditions. In the second 
place, the inventory valuation of the equipment should have 
been increased at each annual or semiannual period to corre- 
spond with the cost of equivalent new equipment, and the 
depreciation and insurance figured on this basis, which would 
have given a larger reserve for replacement, though not enough 
to cover the whole difference. 

One factor that must be considered in such a replacement 
transaction is the fact that the newer machine will in all prob- 
ability more than replace the old, and therefore a part of its 
cost is legitimately to be added to capital or investment as 
increasing the total plant value, but care must be taken not 
to overdo this. 

The lesson in this is that depreciation is a more variable 
factor in cost finding than most printers realize, and that to 
facilitate getting it correctly the inventory of the plant should 
be maintained at the present market value of the articles rather 
than at the original invoice value. 

Naturally, on a falling market, these things may seem less 
important and the tendency may be to neglect the proper 
adjustment. But, remember that on a falling market small 
differences in cost are more important, and the high inventory 
and corresponding high replacement, interest and insurance 
charges may be just enough to make your hour costs too high 
to secure the business. 
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Percentage of Profit 


There has been much discussion as to the proper percent- 
age of profit which a printer should receive from his sales, and 
since the recent survey of the business in many centers there 
has been a certainty that the percentage he is receiving is not 
nearly large enough to attract great financiers or abundant 
capital to the printing business. 

But this is aside from what we started out to say in re- 
sponse to an inquiry as to whether profits should be figured 
as related to cost. 

Profits relate to sales, as without a sale there can be no 
profit. Book profits are of no value until transformed into 
actual cash by the sale of the goods or the business; therefore, 
profits should always be considered in their relation to the 
sale. 

It is customary to speak of adding a certain proportion to 
the total cost in order to ascertain the selling price; but that 
proportion is far from being the percentage of profit. For 
instance, for the last ten years it has been suggested that the 
printer is entitled to a profit of twenty-five per cent. Twenty- 
five per cent of what? Most of the instructions for finding 
the price of a job of printing recommend the adding of one- 
fourth to the total cost to provide for the profit. This would 
give only twenty per cent of profit on the sale, provided there 
were no allowances for discount or for collection fees. One- 
fourth added to four-fourths makes five-fourths, and one- 
fourth is therefore one-fifth of five-fourths; thus the adding 
of one-fourth, or twenty-five per cent, gives a profit of one- 
fifth, or twenty per cent. 

The inquirer who suggested this article was somewhat puz- 
zled to find that he had so little profit— net profit — after 
paying his salesman ten per cent commission. He made the 
mistake of not adding anything to the cost to cover what he 
paid the salesman for securing the business, maintaining that 
he would not have added anything had he gone out and secured 
the orders himself. Then he found that the profits were so 
small that he felt there must be something wrong in his cost 
keeping. 

This allowance for profit in making prices is a very impor- 
tant matter. Suppose that you have added one-fourth to the 
factory or total cost to cover the profit and feel perfectly sure 
that you are making a liberal margin, then allow ten per cent 
for commission and two per cent for cash, how do you stand as 
to net profits? Here is what it looks like in cold figures: 


Total cost as shown by the records 
Addition of 25 per cent for profit 


Selling price 
Salesman’s commission, 121% per cent 


Amount received if no discount is allowed customer... 
Two per cent discount on $1.25 


Net amount received 
Deduct actual cost 


Net actual profit 


This is just eight per cent of the selling price and only 
one-tenth of the actual cost of the goods. It is because of 
this that so many printers are making less money than they 
should, even in times when the business is good, and are feel- 
ing the pinch when there is a slump. 

In order to make the theoretical twenty-five per cent profit 
it is absolutely necessary to include in the cost all commis- 
sions and allowances and add one-third to the total. 

How can this be done? 

Here is one way: Take the total of all known costs and 
add a proportion equal to the profit desired, plus the com- 
missions and discounts to be allowed. Suppose we desire to 
allow the salesman ten per cent and the customer two per 
cent and want twenty-five per cent for ourselves, we add 
together the various percentages we have mentioned and find 
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that they equal thirty-seven per cent of the selling price. Now 
we have only to add enough to our known cost to allow the 
reduction of thirty-seven per cent from the selling price and 
still leave all of the cost. This would mean that the cost was 
sixty-three per cent of what we must bill the customer and 
that the selling price must be to the cost as 100 is to 67; that 
is, each one dollar of cost must be represented in the bill by 
$1.5874. This may, at first, seem very high. But let us ana- 
lyze the figures: 


Original cost figure $1.0002 


If the attempt is made to figure in the commission and dis- 
counts as part of the costs, a complicated set of figures results. 
This is sought to be avoided by entering commissions and dis- 
counts as part of the cost of selling, and distributing them over 
the whole business with the other costs. 

In a measure this is allowable, as the salesman is at the 
service of all customers and his personal advertising will 
probably result in the securing of some orders for which he 
does not receive commission, but it would seem that this is 
not exactly accurate. Including this ten per cent and two 
per cent in the selling cost and adding the allowance for profit 
to the total will give almost the same result on the single job, 
though the total will be a little less. 

The above calculations are made on a single dollar because 
this makes the proportions more distinct than would be pos- 
sible with a larger sum. 





WHY A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER NEEDS A COST 
SYSTEM AS MUCH AS A JOB OFFICE DOES* 


BY J.C. KEYS 


ye N accepting the assignment of the topic under 

discussion, I did so with the understanding 

that it would be treated from the standpoint 

#1 of one who publishes a weekly newspaper 

| and operates a job plant and has not the 

cost system. Custom has made it a speak- 

er’s privilege to preach without requiring 

him to practice his own doctrine; and I am 

taking this privilege on this occasion. While the standard 

cost system is not in use in our plant, I am a firm believer 

in its usefulness and believe that every printing plant, whether 

large or small, should have it and use it. And what is said in 

this paper is said with the hope that those of us who have not 

installed the cost system will resolve to do so; and with the 

hope that a closer relation and fuller cooperation on the part 

of the fraternity will result, or, at least, will be given thought 
and consideration. 

The wording of my subject states the fact that a cost 
system is needed in a job office. Why is a cost system needed 
in a job office? The reason is obvious —to know the cost 
of production. If it is necessary to know the cost of produc- 
tion in a job office, isn’t it just as necessary to know the cost 
of production in a newspaper office? Ifa job plant is operated 
in connection with the newspaper, is it not more necessary 
than in a plant-devoted exclusively to jobwork? I think so, 
because 

First — It is a necessity. No business can be managed 
successfully unless the cost of operation is known. The mer- 
chant knows what percentage to add to his cost price in order 


*An address delivered by J. C. Keys, of The Courier Printing Company, 
Greenville, South Carolina. 
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to allow the proper margin for profit. The founder knows 
what it costs to produce a pound of casting. The plumber 
knows his hour cost, and charges accordingly. The printing 
business is not in a class by itself; and in order to be managed 
intelligently and successfully, it is absolutely necessary that 
hour costs be known. 

All newspapers have advertising rates. How many news- 
papers know what their advertising pages cost, and what the 
percentage of profit is? What does it cost to produce each 
issue of the paper? Is composition figured at 25 cents a 
thousand ems? Does the owner allow himself a fixed salary, 
or does he take what is left after meeting the weekly pay roll? 
Does the equipment depreciate? If so, how does it show on 
the books? If the foregoing questions can be answered satis- 
factorily, there is a cost system in use and the business is 
being conducted in a businesslike manner. If these questions 
can not be answered satisfactorily, it is necessary that the 
business be studied more closely, and the methods changed. 

My observation and experience have taught that there is 
a tendency in a combination plant to allow the newspaper end 
of the business to absorb the expense of the job department, 
and to treat the income from the job department as so much 
velvet. It is figured that the force is necessary in order to 
handle the newspaper, and that whatever jobwork is done after 
the newspaper is out of the way is so much on the credit side 
of the ledger. The owner of the combination plant thinks he 
can afford to do work more cheaply than his competitor who 
operates a job plant exclusively; consequently there is the 
tendency to cut prices, and, in some cases that I know of, to 
turn out jobs at the actual cost of the stock. If there are 
any of us laboring under this impression, let us disabuse our 
minds without delay, for we are laboring under a false impres- 
sion, and are doing ourselves and the trade as a whole a great 
injustice. Records will show that the hour cost in a weekly 
newspaper office will run just about the same as that in an 
exclusive job plant, and that the hour cost in a small plant 
is very little, if any, less than in a large one. The only way 
to know your hour cost, the foundation of your business and 
the foundation of the cost system, is to have and use the cost 
system. 

Second — It is a protection. When the cost of the labor 
and materials that go into a job is known, the proper charge 
for the job is known. If the cost of these items is not known, 
how can the price of the job be figured? I once asked that 
an estimate be made out by a fellow printer who had been in 
business for himself but who at the time was working during 
rush periods for his former competitors. After making sev- 
eral unsuccessful efforts he brought me a slip of paper on 
which was written one or two items of figures, which had abso- 
lutely no meaning, and said, “I don’t know how to make an 
estimate, but the job looks as if it is worth twenty dollars.” 
And that is all I could get out of him. How many of us are 
enemies to ourselves on account of conducting our business 
on a basis of guesswork? The cost system will protect us 
against ourselves and the haphazard methods that have so 
long been in vogue among us. 

A cost system will protect our competitors. Why should I 
protect my competitor? The printer who thinks he can con- 
duct his business absolutely independently of his brothers in 
trade, and without regard to any one but himself, has a great 
lesson to learn; rather, he has to learn the first lesson of suc- 
cessful business. The two things, in my opinion, that have 
kept the printing business down and given it the black eye 
in the esteem of men of other callings are the practice of price 
cutting and the lack of codperation. There are among us 
those who boast that they will not let a job go out of their 
shops. In other words, a job will be taken at any price rather 
than lose it. The shop that follows this practice is not pro- 
tecting its brother nor is it codperating with a view to putting 
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the printing business on a plane where it will not be the tool 
of every Tom, Dick and Harry that comes along. Nobody 
under the sun is going to do anything for the printer but the 
printer himself. And if we printers do not codperate and 
protect each other by knowing our costs, we may never hope 
to rise to the place occupied by other businesses. By codpera- 
tion and protection I do not mean the fixing of arbitrary prices 
on our product. Necessarily there are some items on which 
the prices are standard — or, at least, ought to be; in any job 
on which an estimate is required and on which estimates are 
secured the differences in the estimates should not be great. 
And if cost systems are being operated in our shops, the dif- 
ferences in quotations will not be great. If it is not desired 
to adopt the uniform cost system, get together and adopt a 
uniform hour cost in each department and the same margin of 
profit. Competition on this basis is legal, fair, and gentle- 
manly. Every printer owes a debt to every other printer, 
regardless of who he is or where he is located. When we recog- 
nize this fact we will have taken a real step forward. 

Third — It will help the trade at large. Anything that 
benefits the printing trade as a whole benefits me as an integral 
part of the whole. Every forward step taken by me as an 
individual helps the business as a whole, and vice versa. When 
the printers in a given community or section unitedly take a 
forward step, tremendous results will follow. When the buyer 
of printing knows that the same prices prevail at several dif- 
ferent places and that those prices are arrived at in a legitimate 
business manner, shopping will cease and the printer will no 
longer be looked upon as a man who can be used in any old 
way and who knows less about his business than does his 
customer. 

Some of us think that the conditions existing in our respec- 
tive communities are peculiar, and for that reason it is not 
practicable to adopt the cost system. This may be true to a 
certain extent, but if the printers in any given community 
have their own interests and those of the trade at heart they 
will overcome the “ peculiar” conditions and put their busi- 
nesses on a proper basis. A man can do anything he wants to 
do, if he wants hard enough to do it. The same thing may be 
said of printers relative to installing the cost system. 

What will follow the adoption of the cost system? We 
shall have won our own self respect because we shall know 
that we are doing business in a businesslike way, and that we 
are giving value received for every job. 

We shall gain the respect of our competitors. Every 
business man likes to see business conducted on business prin- 
ciples. And when I learn of a brother having adopted the cost 
system I feel like congratulating him not only for his own 
sake but also for the sake of the trade at large. 

We shall win the respect of the buying public. Most busi- 
ness men are honest and fair minded, and believe in the live 
and let live policy. When it is known that our prices are 
worked out on a carefully prepared system, they will be 
accepted without question and our customers will be inspired 
with confidence in us and in the business at large. 

Experience shows that almost without exception increased 
profits and better conditions follow the installation of the cost 
system. More printers today are discounting their bills than 
ever before. More printers own automobiles today than ever 
before. The credit of the trade at large today is better than 
ever before — and is improving every year. The reason for 
it is the cost system which shows how much it costs to pro- 
duce a job of printing. The cost system eliminates the big 
leaks caused by guesswork in estimating prices that have kept 
printers poor in the past. 

It is my firm conviction that so long as we put off this 
matter of codperation just so long are we standing in the way 
of real progress, and just so long shall we be deprived of the 
benefits that we should enjoy. 
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“SOLID IVORY” IN BOOKBINDING 
BY JOHN J. PLEGER 

Author of “ Bookbinding and its Auxiliary Branches.” 
| HEN the first books were made each had an 
individuality; each was the object of care 
and thought, of painstaking labor, on the 
part of its binder. The binder was an artist 
and a craftsman. And to be an artist and 
a craftsman a man must have a vision of 
the uses, purposes, and the possible beauties 
of that which he fashions. The book of 
today has no individuality. It is only one of many, all alike, 
of an edition numbering thousands; and most of it is made 
by a machine. And too often there has been no vision on the 
part of those who have made the specifications for the binding 
of the book. The binder is no longer an artist or even a 
craftsman — he is only a machine operator. 

Machinery is a blessing when used right. But the function 
of machinery is to supply added physical force, to supply 
added hands. True, these added hands are wonderfully clever 
in their execution and seem to be guided by a brain; but, after 
all, it is only the lower brain which controls the muscles. And 
after examining the average modern book one is forced to the 
conclusion that the publishers, printers or binders responsible 
for the specifications for these weak jointed books have allowed 
their heads to ossify, or in the language of the street, have 
“domes of solid ivory.” 

The change of the status of the book from a thing of 
expensive rarity to a commonplace article in daily use, from 
an object of art to a commodity under the stress of business 
rivalry, has inevitably changed some of the qualities which 
are required to make a satisfactory book. 

And some changes forced by the demand for quantity 
production and cheapness, for an article within the purchasing 
power of the poor man, have automatically served to adapt the 
book to modern requirements. The expensive leather covers, 
tooled, embossed, jeweled, have been replaced by those made 
from specially prepared cloth; the exquisite marbled end 
papers are replaced by printed designs; and the processes such 
as the folding, sewing, rounding and backing are done by ma- 
chines which can work not only more rapidly but less expen- 
sively than can workmen. So far the adaptations are good; 
the cloth is more serviceable, the machine operations done 
with greater strength and exactness. 

But the binder on his own initiative has done little to meet 
the changing requirements. He has been thinking, when he 
has thought at all, of ways to make books cheaper instead of 
ways to make books better. He has lost the impulse to fashion 
a thing fitted to its use; he allows himself to be limited by his 
desire for cheapness, more cheapness. He has not devoted any 
thought to ways of improving methods of binding, of adapting 
machinery to the making of a perfect modern book. 

Frequently we find the better grade of books, better so far 
as paper and printing, covers and gilt edging are concerned, 
sewed without tape and without a back paper lining. In such 
cases the sections are held together only by the sewing and 
gluing. In the course of the binding, the books are smashed 
or compressed after sewing; this of course has a tendency 
to close up the grooves between the sections. And so, unless 
considerable “ elbow grease ” is used in gluing up — more effort 
than the average worker expends — there is no glue between 
the sections, and there is really nothing to hold them together. 
A bit of super or paper stuck across the back can not do 
enough holding to overcome the weakness of the bound volume. 

We find too that the desire for profit on the part of the 
publisher has gone so far as to demand the elimination of the 
paper lining on the back and to leave nothing but the super 
and a coat of glue for the first binding. Supering furnishes 
a connection of the back with the cover and end leaves, but 
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it does not strengthen the outer sections, as many erroneously 
believe. Eliminating the back paper makes the book flimsy 
and it will break between the sections with very little use. 

No first class bindery can afford to eliminate the back 
lining or to do slightingly any operation, from gluing the backs 
to casing in of the books. In this connection, a story is told 
of the late A. J. Cox, of Chicago. He was a binder “ of the 
old school,” a man of proper professional pride. One day a 
publisher requested from him an estimate for a certain edition 
“to be just like the copy submitted.” ‘Like this?” queried 
Cox. “Yes.” “ Well, sir,” said the binder, “I can not, will 
not, be as dishonest as that. It is cheating the purchaser to 
sell books which are only frauds. Books are man’s best friends, 
you remember, and you are trying to bedizen the outside and 
make them cheating betrayers inside.” 

Years ago these first books were very precious; they were 
handled carefully, kept as treasures, read only by scholars. 
The common book of today is the text of the child, the library 
book that is lent many times, the handy reference of the man 
of affairs. This book of today is opened and closed many, 
many times, hurriedly and carelessly; a book is no longer a 
cherished luxury, it is a daily used convenience; and every 
time the book is used the joint of the book is opened and 
closed; and how long, with modern usage, have you a right 
to expect the hinge or joint of a book to last when the whole 
strength depends on one-fourth inch tip of the end sheet to 
the outer leaf? The book is no stronger than the outer leaf 
of the book in the fold. This fold has been weakened by 
smashing and backing, although it has more strain on it than 
any other part of the book. 

No one who has any appreciation whatever of what good 
binding is will contend that a full cloth, full buckram, drilling 
or leather cover does anything more than to attract the eye, 
unless this durable cover is held in position as a protection to 
the printed matter. When disjointed from the sections the 
cover has no utility. 

Thus we find the libraries and our homes full of books with 
the covers intact, showing but little wear, the sewing intact, 
but the vital links between covers and texts, the joints, broken. 
The outer leaves of a book are broken and separated from the 
section and adhere to the fly leaf; the super and back lining 
did their part well; the end sheet, being of a heavy quality 
of paper, is all there; the cloth, buckram, or other covering 
material is of excellent quality and shows no wear; the sewing 
was well done and the sections are together; the gluing, if 
well done, allows no break between the sections, but the book 
is apart in the joint. 

Recently the more enlightened bookbinders have recom- 
mended to the publishers that the outer sections and end 
sheets be reinforced. This is accomplished by taking a piece 
of muslin one inch wide and pasting it so that one-eighth inch 
of the cloth is on the last page of the first folded section, and 
seven-eighths inch on the end papers. A corresponding method 
is employed for the last section of the book. In the process 
of sewing, the outer sections are tipped together, thus con- 
cealing the one-eighth inch muslin. Thus it is apparent that 
with the end papers reinforced to the outer sections and sewed, 
the joint has as much strength as the section. The section, 
weakened by folding and backing, has been reinforced, and 
there is no likelihood of the first and last leaf breaking away. 

Hand operation is always slow and expensive, and because 
of this fact this vital work of reinforcing the back of the book 
has been neglected, to the detriment of the book. Fortunately 
there is a machine now made which reinforces the outer sec- 
tions and the end papers and which permits rapid production, 
neatly done at reduced cost. 

There may once have been the excuse of “ cheapness ” for 
the weak joints in books, but there is no longer that excuse. 
A disjointed book is evidence of the fact that careful considera- 
tion has not been given to proper reinforcing. 
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Slurring in Halftone Plates Spoils Pictorial Effect 


A Washington publisher submits parts of a house-organ 
and writes as follows: ‘‘ You will notice that I have enclosed 
a sheet with 16 up, as well as the finished product. The outer 
edges of columns on pages 3, 4, 5 and 6 show slurs which we 
are unable to overcome. The pressman has done his best, but 
seems to be unable to find the trouble. This press is rather 
old.” 

Answer.—The slurring may be due to the fact that the 
surface of cylinder bearers and those of the bed are not in 
tight enough contact, and also they may be oily. We suggest 
that you clean both bearers free from oil, then when you have 
a real heavy form on the press place a narrow strip of thin 
paper on each bed bearer and allow the press to come to print- 
ing position. Stop press and draw on each strip to see that it 
is held securely by pressure from cylinder bearers. In case 
you find either strip or both not securely held you will know 
that the cylinder may be overpacked, or it may need readjust- 
ing downward. The amount of packing on the cylinder, as 
you know, should not exceed one piece of manila over and 
above height of cylinder bearers. Test with a straight edge 
or column rule held across both parts. To readjust the cylin- 
der do not have it on the impression; lower the cylinder a trifle 
by adjusting device, and then remove one sheet from the 
tympan and test again. When properly adjusted the strips 
will be securely held by bearers on both sides. We believe the 
foregoing will help you. We might add that the magazine is 
nicely printed, except for the slurring and a few defective type 
characters. 






























Paper Printed Unsatisfactorily 


A country printer writes: ‘“ Please give us advice as to 
what the trouble is with the presswork on our newspaper, two 
copies of which we are enclosing. You will note that the print 
presents a blurred appearance, as though there were a white 
slur around each letter. We thought that perhaps the trouble 
was in the ink, which was a thin grade of news ink. We used 
an M. F. Book ink mixed with good grade of news ink on the 
later of the two issues sent you, but you will note that we still 
had the same trouble. We have tried several kinds of cylinder 
packing and makeup, and are now using a good grade of muslin 
as a draw sheet over three sheets of news with oiled tympan 
under that. It appears that we have the same trouble no 
matter what we use as cylinder packing or what kind of ink we 
use. Our rollers are in good shape, and they are kept clean, 
and we have also been careful in setting them. We should be 
very much pleased to learn what to do to get a nice clear 
smooth print.” 

Answer.— It would be impossible for us to give the exact 
cause of your trouble, and we can only suggest a line of treat- 
ment which may help you find it. (1) Use your ink straight, 
that is, the ordinary news ink undiluted with oil or other 
agents. A small amount of turpentine is allowable. (2) Dress 
cylinder with news print. You may, however, oil each sheet 





















The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self addressed envelope. 








of print paper in the tympan. Have sufficient print paper as 
a tympan so that a straight edge held across the cylinder and 
pressed tight will permit about one sheet of oiled manila to 
slip between straight edge and cylinder bearers. In other 
words, the amount of tympan covered with an oiled manila 
top sheet should not exceed the thickness of the top sheet over 
height of cylinder bearers. (3) Have cylinder and bed bear- 
ers free from oil. (4) When form is on, place a narrow strip 
of print paper on each bed bearer and allow cylinder to turn 
over on impression. When in this position the strips should 
be held firmly by the pressure from cylinder bearers. In case 
you find either strip, or both, loose instead of tight, allow press 
to come to normal position ready to receive a sheet, then lower 
each cylinder a trifle, and repeat the test. When you have the 
cylinder properly pressing on the bed bearers it should prevent 
slurring. (5) Set each form roller with the news form on the 
bed. Loosen each form roller from against the iron roller, and 
then turn form so that rollers are on the type. Set each roller 
for height in this position. After this is done, turn press so 
that the rollers are off the type, then press each form roller 
tight to its iron roller. Secure all screws firmly and operate 
press slowly while you watch how the rollers rotate. Contact 
between composition and iron rollers should be observed. 


Green Ink and Tint Appeared to Fade 


A printer submits three bottle labels printed on coated 
label stock, two of which are faded. On two of the labels the 
tint in panels and the green in surrounding border appear so 
radically different from the original colors that we could 
scarcely believe it possible for the fading to be so irregular. 
The letter reads, in part, as follows: ‘Enclosed are three 
samples of a label job which we printed about two months ago. 
On two of these samples you will notice that the color has 
faded considerably, especially in the green border and the 
primrose tint. We endeavored to use the best inks obtainable 
and the ink salesman seems unable to explain the cause of our 
difficulties. The primrose tint was made of lemon yellow, 
white and green. To the black we added corn starch. Any 
assistance you can give us in the solution of our difficulties 
will be greatly appreciated.” 

Answer.— It does not seem possible that the green as 
shown in No. 1 had faded out to the color as shown in No. 2. 
Perhaps we misunderstood your statement, at any rate we 
prefer the general appearance of label No. 2 (except for regis- 
ter). In regard to tints made of green ink, it is advisable to 
ascertain first if the green used is a stable color. As you know, 
certain inks are not sun proof. These colors are known to the 
color chemists and also to the color mixers employed by ink- 
makers. If you desire an ink for a label or work that must be 
exposed to sunlight call the attention of the ink salesman to 
this and he will doubtless make it a point to furnish a fast 
color to be used as a tint base. The only reason we can assign 
for fading is that a fugitive color was used as a tint base, as 
the coated surface of the label stock would prevent absorption. 
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Paneling on a Universal Press 


A pressman submitted a folded sheet of heavy wedding 
stock on which an impression from a panel plate was taken. 
Evidently the impression was pulled on the folded sheet, for 
the impression showed comparatively weak on the third page 
as compared with that of the first page. As this stock is heavy 
and firm of texture we believe that our correspondent could 
have secured better results by unfolding each sheet and taking 
the impressions separately. His letter reads: “I should like 
to know how to do paneling on a Universal press. I have had 
a great deal of trouble with the enclosed sample. I used a soft 
tympan of several sheets of news print and a blotter, but got 
no good results. Is there some simple way of doing it to get 
better results?” 

Answer.—We believe that you would have secured better 
results by pasting one sheet of manila on platen and then apply- 
ing one sheet of Stewart’s embossing board. The plate should 
be mounted on solid metal. When the impression is pulled 
allow the press to stand long enough to fully impress this board. 
Afterward you may arrange guides and proceed to panel the 
stock. Do not try to panel both the first and the third page 
at one operation. 


Electros Do Not Print Satisfactorily 


An Indiana printer sends several specimens and writes: 
“We are enclosing some proofs from a job we are running 
and beg to ask for some information. The work is not pleas- 
ing to us and undoubtedly will not please our customer. We 
want to know whether the fault is with the presswork, the 
paper, impression, ink, cuts, or where the ‘Sam Hill’ it is. 
These plates are electros from the orignal halftones, and the 
engraving house insists that we should get as good results with 
them as with the originals. Is it possible for you tell us why 
the cuts do not show up more clearly? Is it the fault of the 
etching not being deep enough in the original plates? ” 

Answer.— We believe that the results obtained from orig- 
inals are superior to those that can be secured from any elec- 
tro. It is well known that electros, except perhaps lead molded 
ones, show less depth and consequently are harder to print 
from. If the engravers will insure deep etching for plates of 
the kind you are printing, and if you will have these plates 
made ready by mechanical overlays rather than by hand cut, 
you will be better satisfied with the results. The presswork 
appears to be excellent, as far as the pressman can go; the 
paper and ink are all that can be desired. We believe that 
shallow etching of original, and as a consequence even more 
shallow electros, are the cause of your trouble. You can prove 
this by printing one form from originals and comparing results 
with present form. 


THE ERRAND BOY’S LECTURE ON 
PRINTING 
BY GEORGE VELDMAN 


Gee Whiz, did yuh ever see thim do that stuff what they call 
printin. No? Well listen! When Unkle Sam’s man comes 
sum mornin’ with a horse’s oats bag on his bak, he sumtimes 
takes out 1 of those long fat letters with a hole gang of stamps 
on it and hands it to that tall geek that paces behind the bars 
in the office. Then Bill —I heer folks call him that — he slips 
it to that other jigger what sets near by with his feet on top of 
the safe, who lamps it over good, and thin when that little ham- 
mered down woman in the same cage thinks of sum big number 
she puts it down and gives it to Murfee after all the rest of that 
gang wif white kollers and half dressed gowns squint at it. 

Now Murfee is the supe out there. Yop, the big squeeze, 
and he looks at it with a yard stick, kinda sad like, then he 
tells that slivery girl sumtings, and she gets good and soar and 
hits the cash register with both paws and yanks out the paper 
and gives it to a round faced duffer in the other room. 
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This part is hard to understand, but anyway another gink 
takes it and sets down by a big cash register and pokes holes 
through some paper with pushed air and he gifs it to a guy 
what runs a moneytype thing. He looks at it an hour, then 
he pokes the masheen with a screw driver and sets it on fire 
and when the dum thing gets hot it kicks the type out thru 
the little holes in the roll of paper. 

Then a red headed dub takes all this lead stuff and puts it 
on a cement table and puts a big iron piktur frame around it. 
And say, fellers, I almost forgot to tell you about those pikturs 
in the book. I went upstairs in the Art department and a 
seedy lookin feller took some cullars and drawed some pikturs 
in just a little while—taint hard if you have good brushes. 
They put these on copper plates and then pasted them on 
bloks and put them in the piktur frame. 

I put my arm on sum of these types what balance on one 
leg and a whole bunch fell over, and hully gee, you oughta 
heard the way that red head swore a lots of words that you 
read in the bible, guess he was pretty well posted bibely. He 
must get about a hundred bucks a week to juggle all those 
tiny suckers without tippin them over. 

Then a man whose forehead went away over the cupola 
of his head, took this heavy piktur frame and laid it on the 
bed —a pritty hard bed I think — of a masheen that he said 
was a one cylinder press, that has one great big barrel roller 
and a lots of them like big gas pipes with mush stuck on them. 
He said “lookout ” and then put his hand on the handle of 
the coffee grinder after he had took a putty knife and smeared 
sum dirty black oleo on the rollers and then the thing started 
and it sounded like a flivver going up a hill bakwurds. Then 
he took a big sheet of paper and squeezed the letters on it 
and made a lots of marks on it like a war map when the 
Heinies were going home to the Rhine and pasted paper over 
them. 

He gives this to a guy what reads it all over to find out 
how to spell the woids so he won’t have to go to colledge. If 
he finds a woid dat the masheen speld wrong he makes one 
of those type men loosen up the piktur frame and fix it. Then 
when he has dun he marks it “O. K.” which means “ Our 
Karacter ” in United States, or dat it is now empty of mis- 
takes and ready for business. When he gives it bak the 
expressman wakes up one of those feeder boys and makes him 
sit on the high chair and loosen up the sheets. 

When he had the job all dun in 3 or 4 cullars like a rain- 
bow, a long skinny guy what never smiles puts the papers in 
a big masheen that dubbles them all up. Then the beforelady 
takes them and covers them with an outside page and fills 
them with wire to see if the cutter man will see them and 
dull his knife. 

This last thing of cutting makes the edges smooth on all 
sides by using a big masheen what cuts a hole bunch at one 
time. The gals put paper around the bunches and tie them 
wif string and then they go down the helevator to the mut that 
paks them and sends them away by frate or express if thay 
haint in a hurry. Den when the people what orders them 
gets them they send a chek, but furst they send a big kick 
so they dont have to pay so soon. Dat is the way they do 
printin in the big shop and makes those nice big buggy catty- 
logs. I thanks you for your kind attention. 





PRINTER BREVITIES 


A good job of printing can stand alone; you do not have 
to bolster it up with apologies. 

An imprint may serve either as an invitation or as a warn- 
ing — depends on the job! 

An ounce of performance outweighs a pound of promise 
on patron scales. 

“First impressions are not always correct” in a printing 
office — they often need correction.—George W. Tuttle. 
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No other form of type display offers the typographer 


greater opportunity or incentive to demonstrate his ability 


and to express his individuality than the title page. 

The title page has a yreat responsibility. On it depends 
the impression that will be made, the extent of interest 
aroused. It must appeal to the eye; it must get its message 
across quickly and clearly. 

Davip J. GiLpEa puts the best of his fine talents into his 
title pages. They stand out because heseeks always to com- 
bine beauty of effect with maximum clarity of expression. 

You will enjoy the specimens of his work shown on the 


following pages; and profit by a careful study of them. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER 


In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and the examples will be 
specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. By this method 
the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. Replies can not be made by mail. 


MASTER TYPOGRAPHERS OF TODAY. 


the leading printing plants in that quality printing 
center, Cleveland, and finally to the teacher’s desk in 
the printing department of West Technical High School of 
Cleveland; big changes, steep grades, but Andrew Groves 
made them all “in high” sim- 
ply because he had the will. 

Certainly any series of arti- 
cles dealing with typographers 
who are leaving the impress of 
their talents on the progress 
being made in the art of print- 
ing today would be incomplete 
without a representative from 
those pioneers, for such they 
must be called, who are teach- 
ing the art preservative of all 
arts. These men have little 
chance to show for themselves, 
their talents must be reflected 
in their pupils. But, let it be 
said with adequate emphasis 
that none of those typographers 
who have blazed the way to 
present day typographic excel- 
lence have done, or are doing, 
more to uplift the craft than 
the teachers. 

The boy who goes into the 
printing plant today to learn 
the trade has far less oppor- 
tunity for a well rounded ex- 
perience in the customary 
tenure of apprenticeship than 
his predecessors of twenty 
years ago. This is especially 
true of the big shops, in the 
big cities — where most of our 
printers will, of course, always 
come from. Conditions are to 
blame, if any blame is placed. Maximum production demands 
efficiency, and efficiency demands specialization. Specializa- 
tion keeps many a boy on the bank needlessly long — result, 
a dearth of really good workmen. The industry suffers, but 
what employer is going to be the “ goat ” and train apprentices 
for them all? 

Into this breach the teacher of printing steps. While the 
avowed object of training young boys in printing in the schools 
is to teach them other things — printing being the most educa- 
tional of all trades — and to instill in them an appreciation and 
knowledge of good printing so that they will be better buyers 

“2-6 


| “ROM a butcher shop, to a paper box factory, to one of 


Andrew Groves. 


IV.—ANDREW GROVES 


of printing, the fact remains that most of them will enter 
the trade in one or another of its branches. Certainly, be- 
cause of their school training those who do become printers 
will enter the branch for which they are best suited; the 
training they get in school in art and taste in printing, in actual 
setting of display under men 
like Groves who have demon- 
strated their ability as produc- 
ers of fine printing, will make 
them better craftsmen. They 
will have what few have who 
enter by the other route, a 
genuine love for the work. 
There is nothing wonder- 
fully striking about Groves’ 
work. He hasn’t, at least in a 
marked degree — unless he 
submerges it — that quality of 
individuality which generally 
finds expression in the slavish 
use of one favorite style of 
type. But you'll invariably 
find it correct as to design. 
Certainly those are qualities 
highly desirable in a teacher. 
As this series of articles is 
intended to show the personal 
side of those with whose work 
our readers are familiar, some 
facts about Groves must be 
told else we depart from our 
keynote. To those who are 
discouraged the experience of 
Groves should prove an excel- 
lent tonic. He is one of the 
few of us who live up to the 
inspiring mottoes we select to 
guide us. Here is his story: 
“ Working in a meat market 
I came in contact with the man 
who printed the handbills for the butcher’s monthly sales. It 
was through these visits that I got the idea of learning the 
printer’s trade. The desire to be a printer, however, came to 
me one day like a thunderbolt. It was overwhelming, I could 
not resist it. I knew instinctively that printing was my work. 
“ This was the greatest moment in my life, the moment of 
self discovery, the moment that gave me the first illuminating 
glimpse of my powers. 
“We all possess these powers and the only thing we need 
is what a watchmaker told a woman who handed him a watch 
for repairing. The watchmaker examined it carefully and then 
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Characteristic examples of Groves’ work emphasizing dignity and simplicity. 


said, ‘All your watch needs is a little shaking.’ Now, the 
power which enabled the watch to do what it was made to do 
was there all the time, all it needed was a little shaking to 
start it going. This is just what that moment of inspiration 
did to me.” 

The company where Groves found his first opportunity was 
the Campbell Paper Box Company, of South Bend, Indiana. 
Here he was taught all branches of the printing trade (pleasant 
thought), “a knowledge that money could not buy from me,” 
he says. After five years in this place, and in response to the 
advice of an old time printer, who took great pains and much 
pride in making a printer of 
him, Groves went east — to 
Cleveland. 

In Cleveland, Groves se- 
cured employment with the 
Britton Printing Company, 
where he came in contact with 
compositors doing the very 
highest grade of work. Charles 
L. Doyle, now a member of the 
firm of Doyle & Waltz, and one 
of the best printers in America, 
was superintendent. Eli Black, 
deceased, then a veritable wiz- 
ard in obtaining fine effects in 
type display, was the leading 
compositor. Groves states that 
Black and a few others got the 
nice work and that he and a 
few others got what was left. 


Charcoal drawing by Andrew Groves. 


Groves’ strong character and also his firm determination 
are illustrated by the attitude which he took toward this situa- 
tion. He says: 

“Tt did not discourage me, it made me work all the harder. 
I studied the styles of these leading compositors and watched 
their methods of work closely. One day I adopted a motto 
which read like this: ‘Why can’t I do it?’ I set it in eighteen 
point Caslon Bold capitals and made two copies. I pinned one 
of them in my hat so that I would see it every time I put 
the hat on, and I pasted the other on my copy holder.” 

That’s determination — the trait which assures success 

In writing us about his ex- 
periences, which was in re- 
sponse to our request for a mail 
interview, Groves has a nice 
word for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
He says: “As I believe in giv- 
ing credit where credit is due I 
feel that I ought to inform you 
that whatever success has fol- 
lowed my work at the case and 
in teaching is largely due to 
close study of the Specimens 
and Job Composition depart- 
ments of THE INLAND PRINTER 
and the five monosyllabic words 
I adopted as my motto.” 

“For the past five years,” 
Groves writes, “I have been 
connected with the Cleveland 
Public Schools, two years at 
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Willard Junior High School and three years at West Tech- 
nical High School. The aim of the school is not to teach print- 
ing but to use printing as a medium for education, to make 
better buyers of printing, to develop that appreciation for 
things that are beautiful.” Remember what we wrote at the 
start — and when we wrote it we had not read this statement 
by Groves. 

An idea of how Groves loves printing may be gained from 
the following statement: “I like school work because it affords 
me better means of supporting my family than working at 
the case. But the thing I like best is to print. Those toy 
blocks, as some printers use them for, mean more to me 
than the metal they are made from. It’s what I can do with 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


TACT AND CONTACT 


Contact without tact is like a stove without a fire. Why 
not consider a patron’s likes and dislikes? Why leave any 
stone unturned to make the business connection? Why sniff 
the air like a war horse, and growl “ Prejudice!” We may 
not be really lamblike in our own likes, dislikes and prejudices. 
Give the prospective patron a little latitude and we may find 
it smooth sailing on the business sea. Chips on the shoulder 
are great trade preventers —a small chip frequently proves 
a stumbling block. Ventilate your dislikes — yes, take them 
out into the woods and ventilate them all by your lonesome, 
but keep them in cold storage during business hours. 





View of classroom in West Technical High School where Mr. Groves is instructor. 


them, the message they can be made to carry, the inspiration 
they convey. Printing is a wonderful business, the best in the 
world. I am happy when I can get my pupils so enthusiastic 
about printing they fairly bubble over talking about it.” 

In addition to his work at West Technical High School, 
Mr. Groves with John E. Fintz, who preceded him in teaching 
and who, like him, is thoroughly in love with the work, con- 
ducts a class on Tuesday evenings for the Cleveland I. T. U. 
The Cleveland union, under Mr. Hoban, president, and Mr. 
Steffen, secretary treasurer, has for years been giving appren- 
tices the best of such training outside working hours. They 
are pioneers, too. 

Relative to his ideas about typography, Groves writes: 
“T believe in preliminary sketches, neatness, simplicity and 
accuracy. My favorite type is [again!] All of 
my work is planned, not only systematically but also in advance 
of its execution.” 

The lesson in this story about Groves is “ You can do it.” 
The ability to produce good printing starts with the desire, 
then the determination, then the careful study and analysis 
of the work of more capable — because more typographically 
educated — men. Had Groves “ stood off” or lost heart, or 
cried “ Unfair ” because Eli Black drew the “art” jobs, he’d 
probably be back in the butcher shop ere this instead of sitting 
at the teacher’s desk in the department of printing, West 
Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio, doing a wonderfully 
valuable work for the craft. 


Patrons have a way of coming across with a job if a plank 
or two is dropped for them to walk upon. Show the patron 
an artistic bit of work! Give desire first aid! Let your 
Museum of Artistic Printing be wide open! Let the work be 
as good as the samples which you send out! Yes, improve on 
yesterday’s work; is not the biggest room in the printing office 
room for improvement? Show yesterday’s samples, but make 
today’s job equal them in quality! 

Be patient with the patron whose one idea is “ Price.” He 
is looking at the printing mountain from the wrong viewpoint! 
Get him around on the other side where the birds sing: “ Qual- 
ity! quality!” It takes patience, perseverance, tact, to win a 
one idea man. You may say: “ Well, if he will have a poor 
job, it is not my fault!” 

Not so fast now, it may be! Did you ever mail him a few 
appealing, artistic samples of vour work, regular magnets even 
if a man has as little taste as a Hottentot? Has he seen sam- 
ples of your work in various places, with “Jones did this ” 
written all over the job in invisible ink? Keep the trail 
attractive that leads to your office door! Let taste and tact 
have their innings. 

A bit of human interest in the welfare and success of your 
fellow business men will bring you many a bit of printing to 
do. ‘“ Many a mickle makes a muckle,” our Scotch friends 
say. A wedge, to be effective, must have one thin end! Lay 
a few human nature rails on the road that ends at your print- 
ing office! — George W. Tuttle. 
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THE NEW PUBLIC PRINTER 
BY WALDON FAWCETT 


dent for the post of executive in charge of 

| the world’s largest printing establishment, 

; exceptional interest must attach itself to the 

appointment of George H. Carter, of Iowa, 

to the position of Public Printer. Of all the 

conspicuous political appointments within 

the gift of the chief magistrate, that of 

Public Printer requires, more than all others, executive ability 
backed by practical knowledge and experience. Those best 
acquainted with Mr. Carter are confident that he will ably 


ONS: 25) S constituting the choice of a Printer Presi- 


George H. Carter. 
Photograph copyrighted by Harris & Ewing. 


qualify as the commander in chief of an army of more than 
six thousand printing craftsmen. Certainly he has a broad 
foundation of varied experience. 

A native of Wisconsin, Mr. Carter made his acquaintance 
with the printing trade in the town of Le Mars, Iowa, to which 
the family had removed. In the interludes of attendance at 
school at Le Mars, young Carter learned to set type and oper- 
ate a job press. Incidentally he worked in his father’s store, 
learning something of the rudiments of practical salesmanship 
which are so desirable for every printer and publisher. 

Upon completion of the course at the State University of 
Iowa the young man, then twenty-four years of age, went into 
newspaper work, beginning as a proofreader on the Sioux City 
Tribune. In due course he was made State news editor of the 
Tribune, and later was a reporter on the Council Bluffs Non- 
pareil. After that experience he went to Washington, D. C., 
where for a year he was employed in the Census Bureau. 
Returning to Iowa he spent four years as city editor of the 
Council Bluffs Nonpareil. After he had held responsible posi- 
tions on several Iowa newspapers the lure of Washington 
again exerted itself and he returned to the capital, where for 
two years he held the desk of assistant telegraph editor on the 
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Washington Post. Later he acted as Washington corre- 
spondent for several Iowa newspapers. 

Beginning some eleven years ago Mr. Carter entered upon 
the experience which was to qualify him for the responsibilities 
of Public Printer. In the years 1910 and 1911 he served, first, 
as assistant secretary, and later as secretary, of a Congressional 
Printing Investigation Commission which took up the problems 
of public printing. Such was the demonstration of his ability 
that he was selected as clerk to the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Printing, which position he has held continuously 
ever since. At the same time he has served as secretary of 
the Special Committee on Government Paper Specification, 
and has prepared that much used reference volume, the Con- 
gressional Printing Handbook. 

The experience of the newly appointed Public Printer and 
his familiarity with the aspirations and policies of the “ board 
of directors ” of the Government Printing Office are invaluable 
to him in his present position, facing, as he does, a determina- 
tion on the part of Congress to remedy the waste and dupli- 
cation of public printing and to correct the abuse of the 
franking privilege. More than that, as an outstanding objec- 
tive of the forthcoming reorganization of the administrative 
machinery of the Government, there is scheduled a concen- 
tration and consolidation at the Government Printing Office 
of activities now carried on in scores of separate printing plants 
connected with the various government departments and insti- 
tutions. Mr. Carter, who is an honorary life member of the 
International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of 
North America, is hailed as the ideal administrator to direct 
the merger of the scattered printing plants and to work out the 
economies that are counted upon in this quarter. 





THE QUIETER TONE IN ADVERTISING 
BY C. T. FISH 


A plea for the “quiet voice in copy ” was expressed by 
Robert Bostick in a recent issue of Printers’ Ink. Mr. Bostick’s 
sentiments will receive a fervent “amen” from the long suf- 
fering public and advertisers will do well to heed his plea. 

The loud talking, four flushing drummer has been succeeded 
by the quiet, businesslike salesman armed with facts. Adver- 
tising is also moderating its tone, but too many blatant adver- 
tisements still jar the senses of the public. 

Noise had its value when the public was keyed up to a 
high pitch of war enthusiasm and the nation was expressing 
its feelings in “ Over There,” but jazz in copy has seen its best 
days. Mere noise arouses only a yawn. Superlatives are sure 
to be discounted at least ninety per cent by the readers. The 
tumult and the shouting dies and the quiet appeal to reason is 
coming into its own. 

Strange as it may seem, people do think, and today they 
are thinking more than ever, especially when it comes to 
spending money. Bold faced type, exclamation marks and 
exaggerated copy will no longer coax bank notes from their 
owner’s wallet. The more noise the advertisement makes the 
less favorable will be its effect. The skeptical buying public is 
suspicious of anything that sounds too good to be true. 

The blatant copy obscures its meaning through its own 
noise. It is too effective to have any effect. The quiet copy, 
on the other hand, leaves its impression. It inspires confidence 
in the sincerity of the advertiser. Quietness does not mean 
lack of energy. The writer who shouts in his copy may be 
merely trying to cover up his lack of enthusiasm and confidence 
in the product he is advertising. 

Some advertisers are still keeping their eyes closed and 
frantically beating the bass drum, but many are wisely modi- 
fying their copy to suit the new and quieter life. 

Exit the warwhoop in print; enter the quiet, temperate and 
truthful copy. 
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BY FRANK L. MARTIN 


This department will be devoted to the review and constructive criticism of printers’ advertising. Specimens submitted for this department will be reviewed 
from the standpoint of advertising rather than typography, from which standpoint printing is discussed elsewhere in this journal. 


Missing the Wastebasket 


I received a sales letter the other day from a woman in 
New York city, a professional entertainer, who sought to 
interest me in the employment of the services of her company 
in providing songs, dances or other vaudeville acts for dinner 
parties. The letter started out something like this: 

“* Now I know that you are extremely busy and that your 
time is worth money. I figure that it will take you just about 
one minute to read and consider this letter. You will find 
enclosed a check for five cents to pay you for that minute.” 

Clipped to the letterhead was the check. Following the 
introductory sentences was the usual sales talk, neither better 
nor worse than hundreds of other sales letters that are daily 


A Fact 


Yesterday, Today, To ——? 
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going through the mails. Probably there is nothing more 
remote from my mind than the purchase of entertainment for 
dinners, yet I read the letter through. 

The writer was making a desperate effort to have her sales 
letter escape the wastebasket. She succeeded in this instance 
and probably in a large percentage of others. The method 
employed to bring this about was unique and freakish, yet 
probably not out of tune with the services she was selling. 

Now the same problem confronts every printer and must 
be taken into account in connection with every piece of adver- 


tising material sent forth either for himself or his patrons. 
That house-organ, folder or leaflet must escape the waste- 
basket or result in complete loss. Can it best be done by 
employing the bizarre, five cent check method as applied to 
printing or by the printer’s art itself? The answer, we believe, 





lies in the latter. Good printing, distinctive in character, will 
win attention and have a far more lasting effect than merely 
getting the attention of the curious. 

Many printers are giving attention in their publicity mate- 
rial to the necessity of anti-wastebasket advertising literature. 
It is an optimistic sign that a great majority of them are em- 
phasizing the requirement of good printing as opposed to the 
cheap, and that they are striving to turn out for their patrons 
a product of such character. A. E. Dittrich, Limited, New 
York city, in a well printed folder, puts it this way: 

“Worthless. Cost ten cents the copy plus Uncle Sam’s 
charge for carriage — and missed the mark. 

“The reason: job given to lowest bidder to save two cents 
the copy. That two cents cut away sixty per cent selling 
value from the structure of the booklet. It was robbed of the 
art of good printing. 
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“Cheap business printing can not make good buying, be- 
cause cheap printing kills sales results. It destroys business 
will. It means waste.” 

The appropriate design on the first page of the folder is 
reproduced here (Fig. 1). 


A Successful House-Organ 


In March of this year, Co-operation, the house-organ of 
the Speaker-Hines Printing Company, Detroit, Michigan, com- 
pleted its first vear of existence. The success the company has 
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met in this first year through the medium of Co-operation has 
made the Speaker-Hines Company an ardent advocate of 
house-organs. 

Co-operation is a house-organ of the highest type. It 
differs from the general run of publications of its sort in that 
it is a little more intimate, more individual in character and 
in a way reflects the friendly, helpful spirit of the organization. 

“We endeavor to imply or suggest, rather than to say in 
so many words, that we are first class printers and know how 
to create effective advertising that gets results,” says the 
editor, Elliott B. Field, in a letter to this department. “And 
the results we are getting from our little publication with 
scarcely any direct appeal for business proves to us that the 
magazine is getting its message across in a way that counts.” 

Doubtless much of the success of Co-operation is due to 
the fact that the company has not made the mistake of trying 
to make the house-organ take the place of a catalogue or a piece 
of direct sales literature. Instead it is devoted to the task of 
creating an interest in and a market for good printing, rather 
than trying to make direct sales. Another reason for its suc- 
cess is that it is accepted as an important and necessary part 
of the firm’s advertising campaign. It is not treated as a hit 
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or miss publication to be prepared at odd times when there is 
a lull in the business of the plant. Every detail is looked after 
by the editor in charge. As Mr. Field states: “ In our maga- 
zine I suggest to the artist what I want in the way of a cover 
design and how it is to be treated. We try to make each cover 
typify some form of codperation. I make the entire layout 
each time and specify the stock, ink, types and colors to be 
used as well, leaving only the typesetting and printing up to 
the shop.” 

What one printing firm can do in the way of producing a 
house-organ that brings the desired results others can do: The 
Speaker-Hines publication is an example of a small and com- 
paratively inexpensive house-organ that might well serve as an 
example for other printing firms which have not yet availed 
themselves of the opportunity of reaping the benefit of this 
medium. 

We reproduce here (Fig. 2) one of the cover designs of 
Co-operation. 


A Memo Book 


Every month the Chestnut Street Engraving Company, of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, sends out a small memo book that 
is useful and attractive, thus forming an effective piece of 
advertising for the engraving concern. It is of a size that fits 
the vest pocket and there is a full page for memoranda for 
each day of the month. At the top of each page there is a well 
selected saying from some person of note. The only direct 
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advertising for the Philadelphia company is the name on the 
cover and a two page spread in the center of the booklet. It 
is bound in durable paper stock and is not bulky. The booklet 
can be filed or discarded at the end of the month. 

This little memo book is a good specimen of advertising 
of its particular class. The reproduction of the front cover 
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for April, shown here (Fig. 3) gives an idea of its attractive 
appearance. It is a form of advertising especially adapted 
for printers, since it is in itself a printer’s product. 


Getting the Business Now 


There is a lot of good, sound advice going forth in the 
current publicity material of the printers on the importance 
of advertising, especially direct advertising, under the condi- 
tions that now confront the business of the country. There is 
nothing pessimistic in the concerted drive for the use of adver- 
tising, either as it relates to present economic and business 
conditions or as to the future outlook. For the most part it 

















consists of sane, well directed arguments for a general awaken- 
ing on the part of business generally to the fact that success 
will come to those who get busy, who realize the change that 
has come from the easy order days of the recent past and who 
now strain their efforts toward the creation of a market and 
sales. 

One of the forceful folders recently issued by printing 
firms with a view to arousing business concerns to the neces- 
sity of using advertising is that of MacDonald, Acton and 
Young, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, the front cover design of 
which is shown in Fig. 4. 

“Tf you hope to keep busy today,” says the folder, “ you 
need the power of advertising more than at any other period 
in business history, and we firmly believe that you can secure 
new accounts, increase business with present accounts, insure 
your business future, in other words, get business by means 
of direct by mail advertising.” 

The company offers the services of its merchandising and 
advertising manager in planning advertising campaigns for 
clients. The last page of the folder reproduces a newspaper 
report of a warning sounded at a meeting of sales managers 6n 
the matter of reduction of advertising at a time when intensive 
advertising is most necessary. 

Another folder, stressing the optimistic view of business 
leaders for business of the future and appealing strongly for 
the use of advertising as a sales force, is issued by the Meyer- 
Rotier Company, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The design car- 
ried on the front of this folder (Fig. 5) gives a clear idea of 
the advertising appeal within. 
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The printers who are now pounding away on this matter 
of the urgency and necessity of direct advertising are doing 
business interests a real service. More than that, they are 
taking advantage of a most opportune time to create a wider 
and more permanent use of advertising and this will result 
greatly to their own benefit. 





NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CRAFTSMEN 
TO BE HIGHLY EDUCATIONAL 


Prominent printing executives in many different parts of 
the United States, as well as in Canada and other foreign 
lands, are now preparing to attend the. second annual conven- 
tion of the International Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men, to be held at the Coliseum, Chicago, July 25 to 30. 

This convention will be highly educational in many ways, 
and without question it will help greatly in elevating the 
printing and allied arts. The Graphic Arts Exposition to be held 
in connection with the convention, and which will be opened 
July 23, is now being arranged at a cost of many thousands 
of dollars. All that is new and essential in machinery and 
supplies for the printing and allied industries will be shown at 
the exposition. For example, the American Type Founders 
Company has taken over the entire Annex of the Coliseum, 
where a complete working model of a modern printing estab- 
lishment will be installed. This ideal printing plant is for 
the purpose of demonstrating real efficiency in the composing 
room, pressroom, bindery, etc. The many other exhibits will 
include papermaking, the newest models of composing ma- 
chines, printing presses, offset presses, automatic feeders, and 
a great variety of other machinery and accessories used in the 
printing world. 

The business sessions of the convention will be conducted 
during the mornings, and in the afternoons the exhibits will 
have full sway with practical demonstrations, lectures, etc. 
The Graphic Arts Exposition has been planned and designed 
wholly for its educational value, and it is not the craftsmen’s 
purpose to make financial profit from the venture. 

Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of convention week will 
be devoted, for the most part, to educational addresses which 
will be delivered by leading minds of the printing and asso- 
ciated trades. Well known experts will cover subjects like 
offset printing, photoengraving, the Standard Cost System, 
employment problems, and the importance of the craftsmen’s 
organizations to the printing industry. Among the prominent 
speakers will be J. Horace MacFarland, of Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania; Stephen H. Horgan, ‘“‘ The Dean of Photoengravers,” 
New York; Henry L. Bullen, of the American Type Founders 
Company, and other “high lights” who have contributed to 
the advancement of the printing art. 

The Graphic Arts Exposition will be staged on the main 
floor of the Coliseum and Annex, and on the second floor of 
the Annex will be held the business sessions of the convention. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary Committee will care for all the lady 
visitors and have arranged auto rides, luncheons, a theater 
party and other social affairs for the fair sex. On one evening 
the entire crowd will enjoy a boat trip on the lake. 

The Graphic Arts Exposition is being conducted by the 
Chicago Club of Printing House Craftsmen, and the officers 
and members of this club will have welcoming hands ready 
for the members and guests of all the craftsmen’s organiza- 
tions who will attend the convention. 

The main railroad companies have granted a 25 per cent 
reduction on railroad fares in connection with the exposition 
and the craftsmen’s convention, and all who are planning to 
attend may have the benefit of this reduction by communi- 
cating with the officers of the nearest craftsmen’s club. 

The Program Committee is formed of Perry R. Long, of 
Philadelphia, chairman; L. M. Augustine, of Baltimore; and 
Christen Olsen, of Chicago. 
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WHY THE PRINTER SHOULD ADVERTISE* 


BY NOBLE T. PRAIGG 


E are alert to contrasts. We gage the majesty 

of the mountain by its relationship to the 

adjoining hill. We react instantly to the 

spot of bright color on an otherwise uninter- 

esting reading page. And, today, perhaps 

| one temporary reason why the printer should 

advertise is because so many printers don't. 

To the general world of buyers of printing, 

printers are uninteresting. There is nothing dramatic about 

printing. Nor, as an.industry, do printers create dramatic 

elements about themselves. The printer who does advertise 

is the bright spot of contrast on an otherwise dull industrial 
page. 

But effective advertising is more fundamental than that. 
And printers should advertise for five reasons: 

First.—To raise the percentage of productive time in their 
individual plants and throughout the industry. 

Second.—To influence the world of business to use more 
printing and better printing, toward insuring a more even level 
of good business in all industries. 

Third.—To help overcome the hindrance of overequipment. 

Fourth.—To reduce the costs of selling by helping the 
salesman make more calls, which would help reduce the cost 
of printing and its selling price, which, in turn, would auto- 
matically influence more generous use of printing. 

Fifth—To explain and dignify the industry in the public 
mind. 

Generally speaking, we have experienced three basic periods 
of industry — in all industries. First, when wants were simple 
and commerce was young, there was made only what was con- 
sumed. Then came the increased demand and a mad manu- 
facturing rush to satisfy it. That was the period of “ anything 
that can be made can be sold.” But nowadays the business 
pendulum has swung to “anything that can be sold can be 
made.” Printers are in that position. Any printing they can 
sell they can make. 

So, the problem is how shall it be sold? And the answer 
is, by hooking the power of advertising to the service facilities 
of men, machinery, technical experience and business trust- 
worthiness. It is a selling combination of overwhelming power. 

But there is an odd phase to advertising which makes the 
non-advertiser skeptical of its possibilities. It is so intangible, 
so unsusceptible of being charted, diagramed or accurately 
forecast as to results, it must be taken largely on faith. 

How unfortunate that printers so apparently lack faith! 
Not that printers do not advertise in great numbers. They 
do. Or, more precisely, they dabble in advertising. But all 
too frequently, their advertising is spasmodic, half baked and 
ineffective because it has no insistent power or plan behind it. 
And why should this be, when on every side these same printers 
are serving customers who are getting results from their adver- 
tising because it is systematic, persistent, based on plan and 
purpose! 

All other businesses use advertising profitably; printers 
produce a vast proportion of this advertising which makes sales 
for others, so why not use these same facilities for selling print- 
ing? For, to advertise printing vigorously and well, is to 
sell: 

First.— More printing as a commodity. 

Second.— Greater respect for the printer and the industry. 

Third.— Deeper appreciation for good printing. 

Fourth.— Clearer understanding of the printer’s problems. 

Fifth— Broader confidence in the printer’s ability to judge 
and advise with the buyer in respect to his requirements. 

*An address delivered before the Fourth Typothete District Federation at 


Baltimore, on April 15, by Noble T. Praigg, director of advertising, United 
Typothete of America. 
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And this simply means making advertising take the same 
five selling steps which the successful salesman must cover in 
personal contact: Arousing interest, favor, confidence, desire 
and action. 

No easy task, that, in making a market for printing. But 
is it so? No easy task to “take orders.” Quite right, when 
salesmen from rival houses are constantly trailing the job that 
already has been planned. But, from the standpoint of com- 
petition, more business and more profitable business arises from 
the printing that the printer sedis than from the printing the 
buyer voluntarily bays. 

A year or two ago a business magazine queried its readers 
about topics they wanted to read about. More than seventy 
per cent announced their first preference to be articles about 
direct advertising and printing technique as practically applied 
to business needs. Does that look as if printing is not of 
interest to business men? It is a fact proved in every commu- 
nity of North America that the printer whose motives are 
sincerely to deliver actual expression of idea in type, paper, 
ink and presswork is the printer who experiences few regrets 
because “‘ the other fellow’s price was lower.” 

With buyers of printing keen for ideas, it remains only 
for the printer who has ideas to advertise that fact. He won’t 
need to sell printing. Selling the idea will carry the printing 
to him automatically. Tell the buyer what he needs to know. 
He usually simulates a far greater familiarity with what he 
wants than he actually feels. But tell him interestingly — in 
the terms which apply to his own welfare. Not sweeping state- 
ments about your equipment, your floor space, your expertness, 
your quality of product and service. He must be told these 
things, but avoid the unsupported expression of your opinion; 
let him draw the opinion; give him evidence upon which he 
may base it. 

And right there — the evidence — rests the printer’s great- 
est opportunity. His advertising has the power not only to 
tell of expertness, taste, craft skill and equipment, but in the 
very advertising of those attributes the printer shows them. 
In this respect he is one of the most favored of manufacturers. 
Every advertisement of his own making is a sample and a 
demonstration of the commodity he advertises. And, obvi- 
ously, advertising of this character and effectiveness calls for 
direct advertising. 

Back in 1732 Benjamin Franklin recognized it, so he 
launched Poor Richard’s Almanac, the first house-organ pub- 
lished. Almost two hundred years late it is a matter for 
industrial congratulation that Franklin’s craftsmen followers 
are recognizing the value of selling through the aid of adver- 
tising—and direct advertising—as during no intervening 
period. 

In 1920 there was more systematic advertising by more 
printers than during any preceding year. As an industry print- 
ing is not yet to be considered as an advertiser. But it is on 
the way. There is a new vision among printers, a broader 
sympathy among themselves and a greater tolerance for others. 
As we learn we progress, and with progress we develop initia- 
tive and record achievement. 

Technically, printers are going forward by great leaps. 
They should advertise for the all inclusive reason that their 
proved craftsmanship should be better understood and more 
widely used with greater benefit in every channel of public 
service. _ = 


LOGICAL 


TEACHER.—“ Thomas, will you tell me what a conjunction 
is, and compose a sentence containing one?” 

THomas (after reflection).—“‘A conjunction is a word 
connecting anything, such as ‘ The horse is hitched to the fence 
by his halter.’ ‘ Halter’ is a conjunction, because it connects 
the horse and the fence.”—Harper’s Bazar. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked ‘‘For Criticism” 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 


E. Ropert STacKHOUSE Company, Philadelphia, 

““Who Printed It?” is an interest- 

ing booklet. Enclosed with your outgoing mail it 
ought to prove effective publicity. 

Rosert Tuomas Rice, Chicago, Illinois.—Your 
business card is excellent. It is well designed, the 
lettering is good and the colors of ink and stock 
show thought in selection and are in excellent taste. 

H. Percy Smituson, Detroit, 
Michigan.—The advertising fold- 
ers, cards and various stationery 
forms for The Paragon Press are 
interesting in appearance and 
quite pleasing, too. We have 
no suggestions to make for their 
improvement. 

CoqueEme_r, of Paris, a printer 
in whose work we have for years 
had a deep interest, has again 
favored THE INLAND PRINTER 
with a collection of specimens 
over which we have already 
spent many pleasant moments. 
This latest collection is made up 
of specimens of stationery — 
cards and labels — for one Made- 
leine Vionnet, who, as near as 
we can judge from the French, 
a language of which we have 


next to no knowledge at all, is a oO 


modiste, a dealer in_ robes, 
dresses and furs. Highly decora- 
tive and attractive, every piece 
is designed in excellent taste, the 
typographic treatment suggesting 
qualities of women’s fine gar- 
ments — refinement, elegance, 
etc. Two of the specimens are 
reproduced, together with Mon- 
sieur Coquemer’s business card, 
in order that the best American 
printers may see how the best 
French printers do. 

Joun J. Witp1, Columbus, 
Ohio.—The folder for The Ohio 
Warren Oil and Gas Company 
is interesting in design and thor- 
oughly pleasing. The blotter, 
“The Mark of Quality,” is like- 
wise interesting, but because 
quite too ornate it is not so 
pleasing. 

P. H. Fassett, Ashtabula, 
Ohio.—Your business letterhead 
set in large sizes of Publicity 
Gothic and printed in weak, soft 
colors, and designed in the mod- 
ern art style, is interesting and 
effective in a high degree. It is 
reproduced in the large group on 
page 220. The other examples 
of your work likewise measure 
up to a high standard. 

CoMMERCIAL PRINTING CompaNy, Charleston, 
West Virginia.— Blotters for your company and the 
Bob-Lo Coal and Sales Corporation are effectively 
displayed and are interesting in appearance. We 
should prefer to see the major display lines in the 
same style of type on the one for your company, 
“Here’s Another Blotter.” 

A. E. Mrtier, Holyoke, Massachusetts.—The 
invitation to the Golf School seems slightly done 
and is uninteresting. Display is weak. The heading 
should have included ‘“‘ is extended to all golf play- 
ers” or “ golf players ’’ should have been the major 
display. There are many ways in which this copy 
could be effectively displayed. 
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M. E. Miter, Fairmont, West Virginia —The 
menu for the Fortney Drug Company fountain is 
excellent. The cover is highly attractive and not 
at all too decorative. The border, while fancy in 
design, is light and in our opinion gives just the 
right effect, harmonizing exceptionally well with the 
type. The inside pages, of course, are crowded, as 
such pages generally are when the type is large 
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having automobiles that are different from any other 
car made. The book suggests quality and distinc- 
tion all the way through. 

THE Mortanp Press, London, England.—The 
posters for The Bookplate Magazine, designed by 
Ludovic Rodo, are excellent in design, and have an 
atmosphere suggesting antiquity, art and other quali- 
ties in keeping with the subject of bookplates. 

From The Berkeley Press, 
Boston, Massachusetts, we have 
received some beautiful speci- 
mens of small work, folders, 
cards, booklets and the like. 
Treatment is consistently refined 
and dignified, which means they 
have a large measure of display 
effectiveness. Two characteristic 
examples are reproduced in the 
group on page 221. 

JoserH C. JAECKLE, San An- 
tonio, Texas.— Specimens are 
neatly composed and well 
printed, thoroughly satisfactory 
for the purposes they were in- 
tended to accomplish. Good 
judgment is exercised in the se- 
lection of points for emphasis 
and these are well displayed. 
We do not like Parsons in such 
general use and would prefer the 
use of a plainer, more legible 
letter for body matter, but you 
could do far worse, even in 
that respect. 

Hatt-Gutstapt Company, 
San Francisco, California. 
Specimens sent us are decidedly 
neat and attractive, some of 
them wholly unusual. The out- 
standing feature is the excellent 
use of color and the exceptional 
success attained in obtaining 
effects of daintiness, both with 
the use of color and in design 
The work is 
refined and of such nature as to 
have no suggestions to make for 


essential improvement. 
From New Zealand, and the 
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You have seen Coquemer’s work before, but generally, of late years, in the shape of 
We're sure you 1 enjoy looking over the notehead and circular 
of a prominent Parisian modiste shown above, also Monsieur Coquemer’s personal card. 
Possibly you will get an idea from them that will help you vary your own work. 


enough to be easily read, but you have achieved 
excellent results nevertheless. The pages are invit- 
ing to the eye. 

Younc & McCatuisTer, Los Angeles, California. 
— Possibly the finest example of halftone printing 
that we have seen in months is the brochure for 
the Son Lee Coach and Body Works, the many illus- 
trations in which are of automobiles with special 
bodies. But the book is more than a specimen of 
fine halftone printing — that is but one of the fea- 
tures that make it what it is, a super advertising 
book designed to appeal to a particular clientele, 
people with apparently unlimited means who are 
able to indulge their fancy to the fullest extent in 


Christchurch Technical College, 
we have received a handsome 
portfolio of specimens of stu- 
dents’ work. The cover, printed 
in gold and blind embossed on 
deep red cover stock having a 
crepe like finish, is wholly ad- 
mirable and pleasing. The speci- 
mens, representing a large vari- 
ety of forms, are neatly designed 
and printed in pleasing and har- 
monious colors and mounted on 
deep gray cover stock. The 
typography is in general quite simple, which goes 
to show that the progressive printers of New Zea- 
land are keeping themselves informed right up to 
the minute on styles and methods. 

E. G. Wortman, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— 
The specimens you have sent us are exceptionally 
good in all respects. The simple style of composi- 
tion in excellent type faces produces effects that 
leave nothing whatever to be desired. Every speci- 
men is eminently satisfactory for the purpose in- 
tended, the most attractive in our opinion being the 
leaflet printed on brown Strathmore De Luxe, “ Of 
Interest to Your Book Room.” Forum and Goudy 
Old Style make a very effective combination. 
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SUMMER 
ROLLERS 





Have you forgotten to order 
yours? Good work cannot 
be turned out by using the 
wrong kind of Rollers, and 
you knowit. The longer you 
negleét to order will be just 
so much time wasted. Be- 
sides, your reputation will 
be in jeopardy. Hesitation 
is the “thief of time’? Send 
along those stocks ightnow 
and let us cover them with 
our unbeatable compound 


Wortman Roller Company 
at 1012 Elm Street, (incinnati, Ohio 


TELEPHONE CANAL 1619 
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It seems foolish to tell you that you 
cannot turn out good work during 
the Summer months with Winter 
Rollers on your presses. No matter 
how good a job is set-up, the finished 
work cannot be your best unless you 
use the right kind of Rollers. Lots 
of printers lose many times the cost 
of Rollers in work turned out that 
does not ‘satisfy their customers 9® 
e6 Right now is the proper time to 
order your Summer Rollers, then 
you will have them and they will 
be properly seasoned when the hot 
weather comes along. 











Tue WortMAN Roiier Company 
GUS WORTMAN PROPRIETOR 


1012 Elm Street + Cincinnati Ohio 
TELEPHONE CANAL SIXTEEN- NINETEEN 











William Eskew is one of the old time printers who keeps up with the procession, and a little bit ahead. 
In his shop at Portsmouth, Ohio, which is known as the Eskew Job Print, he turns out a nice line of work 


always, as the attractive blotters above bear witness. 


The one at the left was printed in gray (type and 


outline of ornament) and light yellow orange on buff colored stock, while the one at the right was in black 


on strong blue stock. 


Eskew Jos Print, Portsmouth, Ohio.—We have 
watched your work for years and have yet to see a 
sample of it that didn’t measure up to the finest 
craftsmanship. Neat and refined typography, un- 
usual arrangements when appropriate and the best 
of judgment in emphasis combine to form a product 
that is invariably satisfactory for the purpose, what- 
ever it is. Two interesting blotters are reproduced 
herewith. 

Watson-JONES, INCORPORATED, San Diego, Cal- 
ifornia.—You are doing a high grade of work that 
seems to improve with every collection we receive. 
The program and menu booklets, particularly those 
for ships of the U. S. Navy, are invariably attractive 
and interesting, as are also the clever little dance 
programs. You appear to be particularly talented 
along this line, although no matter what the require- 
ments, you always produce printing wholly adequate 
to the purpose. Our compliments. 

Detroy Press, New York city.—‘‘ Your Silent 
Salesmen ”’ is an attractive small folder for use in 
stuffing letters. From a typographical and an adver- 
tising standpoint it measures up to a high standard. 
The card, “ It’s Service that Counts,” is not nearly 
so good. There are too many capitals, the copy is 
broken up into too much display, and the effect of 
these faulty points is emphasized by the fact that 
the two styles of type used have nothing in common 
to make their use together pleasing. 

Rozert P. ASHLEY, Boston, Massachusetts.—We 
have watched with a great deal of interest the vari- 
ous publicity forms issued by the Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company that have come to our attention. 
Appropriately to name and location, the typographic 
motif is along the lines of Colonial printing. You 
achieve excellent results in adaptation with the 
refinements made possible by modern equipment. 
The “ Ninth Annual Report ” is a beautiful booklet. 

Tue H. Nieman Company, Cincinnati, Ohio.— 
The display card, “ Initiative,’ is attractive, 
although we believe a little too ‘ flossy.”” The 


paragraph marks in red are very outstanding and 
not a little distracting. Spacing around the initial 
is too wide and is not uniform, as it should be. To 
eliminate some of the decoration, of which there is 
too much, and to make the display more effective, 
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we suggest the use of larger type for the title and 
the elimination of the panel around it. 

RatpH W. Pork, St. Joseph, Missouri.—The title 
of the folder advertising the course in ‘‘ Woodwork ” 
at Robidoux Polytechnic School is excellent. The 
idea of printing an all over pattern showing a cross 
section of a piece of lumber having a pleasing grain 


on the front cover is excellent. It is cleverly done, 
and, because of the interest it is certain to arouse 
among our readers, is reproduced. 

TRIBUNE PRINTING Works, Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wisconsin.—Your letterhead is very attractive. The 
main display line and those lines which follow it 
might be lowered six or eight points to advantage, as 
there is a slight effect of crowding just above that 
main line. Presswork is excellent and there is a 
striking evidence of the use of a fine grade of ink. 
Unfortunately, good typographers frequently fail to 
obtain the maximum of eifectiveness from their work 
because of poor presswork and the use of an 
inferior grade of ink, but good ink and excellent 
presswork are the strong features of your product. 
The advertising hanger ‘“‘ Think” and the Rogers 
Mott badge for the Rotary Club convention are 
likewise well executed. 

From the Commonwealth Press, well known high 
grade printers of Boston, we have received a copy of 
“ Fifty Years,” a handsome souvenir and good will 
promotional booklet done for the W. H. Sawyer 
Lumber Company on the completion by that com- 
pany of a half century in business. The book is 
““Commonwealth Quality ”’ all the way through, a 
particularly interesting feature being the back- 
grounds for the various page groups of halftones, 
which represent the beautiful cross grain of wood. 
This is quite an improvement over the customary 
Ben Day patterns usually employed when the com- 
pany deals in lumber. It gives the book atmosphere. 
Typography and presswork are excellent, as are also 
the general design and format. 

E. D. Fowrer, Durham, North Carolina.— On 
the whole, the work you have sent us is of a high 
order of excellence. Typography is excellent, design 
is pleasing and often interesting, and presswork 
thoroughly satisfactory. The folder, ‘ Color,” is 
perhaps the most attractive specimen in the lot, 
the band of light green across top and bottom, 
“bled,” creating an unusual effect. The color 
effect of the light and dark green inks on light 
green stock is delightful. Unfortunately a bond 
stock was used, and, as bonds are more or less 
translucent, the printing shows through on the oppo- 
site side of the sheet. The short pages on the menu 
and program for Sigma Phi Epsilon are placed 
slightly too low for the most pleasing effect. Brown 
and red can seldom be used together in type printing 
with good effect, and the hanger, ‘“ Horse Sense,” 
is an instance where they can not be. 

Frank D. Grimpet, Cleveland, Ohio.—There is 
little basis for comparison between the two treat- 
ments of the envelope stuffer for The Brookins 
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What FRANKLIN and EDISON Would Call: 
cA Home of the Nineteen Hundreds 


How few of us really know what these great Geniuses have given us. 
We should all interest ourselves in that which will make every home, Home. 
We must teach our boys and our girls the services involved in the gifts 


Let us all teach the younger students how the ELECTRICAL HOME 
is becoming more and more popular. 
“NATURAL” SERVICE-RENDERING Electrical needs. 


Teach the Use of Electricity in Your Home 
We invite you to call at our home for your service-rendering Electrical Needs. 


| THE BROOKINS COMPANY 


R. E. SAGE, Mgr. 


CLEVELAND, O. 








They must realize that home is not a “REAL HOME” without its : 


Ladies and gentlemen, the question before the house is on the merits of this composition as compared with 


those of the resetting shown opposite. 


The designer of this one placed dependence for 


attention upon strength and amount of display, and large type. 
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Company. Yours is undeniably and by far the more 
pleasing and attractive from a beauty standpoint. 
The other has an advantage in the stronger display 
and in the fact that larger and consequently more 
legible type is used. The fact that the text of your 
own is set in eight point Cloister Old Style, an 
extremely legible face, makes it legible enough, we 
think, for most eyes, but there are people who 
would find fault with it on that account. The folder 
for the Chandler automobile is interesting and 
attractive. 

THE WHITAKER Paper Company, Detroit, Michi- 
gan.—Announcement of the opening of your Detroit 
offices and warehouse in such an attractive form 
as the booklet you have issued carries with it a large 
measure of prestige and quality. The booklet is 
handsomely designed and is printed on beautiful 
paper of the finest quality. Typography in Caslon 
is pleasing, although, frankly, we do not admire 
several of the swash italic capitals used in the heads. 
The “E” and the “L’ look particularly ugly. 
But with other qualities of so high a standard this 
point is an unimportant one, especially since many 
admire these characters because of the different look 
that they give. 

A. C. Rutanp, Santa Maria, California——As a 
theater program, the one for the Gaiety is far above 
the average. There is not a great deal of difference 
in the prominence of the line ‘“ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” the current bill, and ‘So Long, Letty,” 
the coming attraction, as they appear on the first 
page. If there is a difference —the former is set 
in Engravers’ Old English and the latter in Bodoni 
Bold — it is in favor of the latter, which is not as 
it should be. The line “Complete Home Fur- 
nishers,’”’ at the bottom of the advertisement on the 
last page, is entirely too small in view of its display 
importance. If it is incorrect to use tied letters or 
diphthongs in typography we have not heard of it. 
They add a certain decorative effect and freedom 
without a loss of legibility, and their use, it seems, 
should often be desirable. 

DuryEA PRINTING Company, New York city.— 
Recent blotters are in thorough accord with those 
you have heretofore produced. Two, characteristic 
of them all, are herewith reproduced. 

Tue Datry RecistTerR, Clarksdale, Mississippi.— 
‘‘ Ordinary”? quite accurately characterizes the 
specimens of printing you have sent us. They are 
not wholly poor nor are they wholly good. Avoid 
the use together of types that are so wholly different 
as are the text letter and the block letter on the 
check for the Jernigan Motor Company. These 
with a border which is made up of large and definite 
units combine to form an effect that has neither 
unity nor beauty. The letterheads for the Register 
are both very good, our preference being the one 
printed almost wholly in brown ink, as it is simple 
in design and quite striking. The other, while 
interesting in design, loses in attractiveness through 
the use of inharmonious types, and we do not believe 
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3 Modesty 
is a good trait, but if you want — 
to sell goods you’ve got to ~ 
do just a little bit of 
horn-tootin’ 
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The Duryea Printing Company, New York city, takes especial pride in the production of the monthly 


advertising calendar blotters, as you will agree when 


you consider the two shown above. 


These demonstrate 


plainly the remarkable extent to which typography and design suggest qualities in people and products. 


the tint under the panel adds anything of value to 
the effect if, indeed, it doesn’t cheapen it. Do not 

















What Franklin and Edison would call:— 


cA Home of the ‘Nineteen Hundreds 


How few of us really know what these great Geniuses have given us. 

We should all interest ourselves in that which will make every home, home. 

We must teach our boys and our girls the services involved in the gifts of these 
wonderful men. Let us all teach the younger students how the “Electrical Home” 
is becoming more and more popular. They must realize that home is not a 
“Real Home” without its Natural Service Rendering electrical needs. 


TEACH THE USE OF ELECTRICITY IN YOUR HOME 
We invite you to call at our home for your service rendering electrical needs. 


THE BROOKINS COMPANY 


; R, E. SAGE, Manager 
1741 EUCLID AVENUB CLEVELAND, O. 














Frank D. Gimbel, Cleveland, Ohio, set this one. 


He places dependence upon beauty of effect and 


restraint in display. By the use of smaller type for the body, eight point Cloister (both examples are 


slightly reduced), he gains considerable white space. 


this question: 
necessary for easy reading?” 


The question is solved, we think, by the answer to 
“Can anything be gained in so far as legibility is concerned by the use of type larger than 


underscore lines of display as on the letterhead for 
the Delta Avenue Department Store. Do not set 
large masses of type in capitals as on one of the 
folders, as capitals are difficult to read and are not 
attractive in mass. Simple arrangements are the 
best, and in those simple arrangements confine your- 
self to the use of a single series of type, if possible, 
depending as much as possible upon size and the 
changes from capitals to lower case and italic for 
emphasis. 

G. E. Amass, Waukesha, Wisconsin.—We do not 
agree with you in your contention that the larger 
tint block under the letter ‘‘ M ”’ on the billhead for 
Merten Brothers is as satisfactory and correct typo- 
graphically as the smaller one. The smaller makes 
a far neater appearance. The fact of the matter is 
the design is by far too decorative, clumsily decora- 
tive because made up of unrelated units which do 
not hold together, and in this situation the reduction 
in size of the tint block helps out materially. Mak- 
ing the tint lighter also improves the appearance. 
The cover for the booklet, ‘Just a Few Words 
About Ad Copy,’ is also not as good as it might 
be. There is too much strong color and the type is 
subordinated by the decorative rule arrangement 
printed in strong red. Had a light blue or brown 
been used instead of the red a material improvement 
would have been made, as the strength of the color 
would have been reduced and it would not be so 
offensive and would not detract so much from the 
type. There is too much copy, we think, on the two 
reply cards issued to sell your services as a writer 
of copy, and there’s nothing about either of them 
to induce one to read through to the end. The 


Luxfibre catalogue cover and the letterhead for the 
R. L. Kenyon Company are the only really good 
specimens in the collection, and the latter would 
have been improved by the use of buff for the tint 
block instead of the bright yellow, which is too 
strong a color for the purpose. 
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GEORGE 
all respects. 


Style. The qualities of dignity, 
beauty and general attractive- 
ness are characteristic of all the 
work, as the four representative 
specimens reproduced in the 
group on this page will dem- 
onstrate. 

PETER Poncett, New Orleans, 
Louisiana.—The blotter, ‘‘ You 
Must Work for Business Now,” 
is very good as to display, but it 
is unfortunate there is so wide a 
difference in shape between the 
two styles of type used for the 
main display line. The effect is 
displeasing, and the ill effect is 
increased by the meaningless ar- 
rangement of the panel around 
the words ‘“‘ Commercial Print- 
ing.”’ The elaborate paneling 
does not fit well with the copy 
on the invoice for Eva J. Dun- 
can. The three No. 10 envelopes 
for Eva J. Duncan are the best 
specimens in the lot, coming 
nearer to the preferred styles of 
present day typography. The 
paneled design is quite too or- 
nate, especially since the large 
illustration showing a bunch of 
grapes and some leaves is not 
appropriate, the business being 
that of printing. The best of the 
three is the one set throughout in 
Copperplate Gothic, which is 
well displayed and nicely ar- 
ranged in an inverted pyramid. 
It shows the possibilities for 
beauty and effectiveness in sim- 
ple arrangements of one style of 
type suited to the purpose. 

Davip J. GitpEa, New York 
city— Glad to see you back, 
Gildea, and especially as one of 
the members of the Powers- 
Gildea Company, Incorporated. 
As a boss printer you are turning 
out the same high grade of prod- 
uct that you did at the case, 
and, as our readers of several 
years ago will bear witness, there 
is none better. It would be 
difficult to select one specimen 
as standing out from a collection 
of such uniformly high quality; 
but possibly because it is a cat- 
alogue and, besides, a_ high 
standard of typography — it is 
representative of the highest 
grade of halftone printing, too 
—we like the catalogue for The 
A. Dewes Company. The page, 
“Caslon,” enclosed in the port- 
folio of bank advertisements, is 
striking and pleasing at once, as 
are also the advertisements in 
the portfolio. Another handsome 
specimen is the report of the 
Borden Company, but to men- 
tion them all would crowd others 
out of the paper, and since our 
readers have the privilege of 
viewing some of this work for 
themselves in our Job Composi- 
tion insert we shall call a halt 
for the present. 

KRraAFF ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota.—While 
the arrangement of your busi- 
ness card is unconventional and 
therefore interesting, the good 
effect from that standpoint is 
nullified by the association of 
two type faces that have abso- 
lutely nothing in common to 
make their use together pleas- 
ing. One is an extra condensed 
roman, having strong heavy ele- 


ments, and the other an extended block letter. The 
printed in a rather deep green and a 
Possibly you con- 
“smash ” and were not seeking at- 
from the standpoint of a 
The geometric squares, printed in the 


letterhead, 
light violet, 
sidered it a 
tractiveness 
appearance. 


is also displeasing. 


deep green, command most of the attention. 


A. Duppy & Company, 
California.— Specimens are of the highest order in 
You use the outline Caslon with excel- 
lent results for emphasis with the regular Caslon Old 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


the type is prominent through contrast of color, it 
appears inconsistent to print the stronger items in 
the stronger color, thereby increasing the difference 
of tone, which should be equalized by difference in 


San Francisco, 


design 


PRINTING # RuLine * BINDING a CE SUPPLIES 
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Somebody said: 


bh 
in the woods, the world will make « pathway ta hit door, 


I: may be because we have more Casion 


type or it may be because we use our head 
alittle more—the fact remains that printers 
and-agencies and folks we never expected to 
hear from, are finding their way to this door 
when they want real Caslon typography—the 
kind that gets a final OK on the first proof. 
Regardless of where you send your other 
work, let us set your hext Caslon job. Simply 
+. indjeate the amount of Space the advertise- 
> eet is to occupy and say “Set it in Caslon”. 
lway through 
on time and you can be 
almost certain that when - 
the first proof is in your 
hands the typographical 
appearance will be above 
+ criticism. We have many: 
other type faces, too, and 
to show you. 
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ROY C. KIBBER, 


Here are some real gems. The first and second letterheads are by Duddy, himself, of 
George A. Duddy & Co., San Francisco. The first was printed in black and orange on light 
yellow stock, while the second was in deep brown ink on dark brown stock. The cards at 
the bottom of the group are also by Duddy. Mr. Bassett’s letterhead was printed in a 
rather light gray and orange, the items appearing stronger in our reproduction, being orange 
in the original. The Caslon advertisement was designed by David J. Gildea, of the Powers- 
Gildea Company, New York city, and speaks for itself. 


color tones if the most agreeable effects are to be 
obtained. One can always obtain very striking 
effects without departing in any way from the 
highest standards of art and good taste. Funda- 
mentals should be adhered to in work where a 
striking effect is desired, just the same as in plainer 
and more dignified work. 


made. 


pleasing 


While 
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W. Marin Wyant, Charlottesville, Virginia.— 
The letterhead for the Central Printing Company is 
very poor, first, because it is poorly printed. The 
is not at all pleasing in arrangement or 


in the association of the parts 
therein. It needlessly takes up 
too much space; in fact, some 
of the faults would be over- 
come by condensing the heading 
as to depth. The small groups 
at the bottom, if they deserve 
no greater prominence than you 
have given them, ought to have 
been placed both up and out, 
possibly being aligned at their 
tops with the central display 
group. If the publications listed 
under the heading, ‘‘Advertising 
Mediums,” are published by the 
company they should by all 
means be given greater promi- 
nence. Space is too wide between 
words in the main display group 
and the monogram ornament is 
placed entirely too close to the 
type below. The lines “Quality” 
and “Service” in the upper 
corners appear lost because of 
the small size of type in which 
they are set. The ornament used 
below the type group is a make- 
shift to fill space, wasted because 
of the position of the two small 
groups referred to above. If you 
expect to achieve good results in 
printing on bond stocks you 
must use a good grade of tacky 
job ink and a firm impression. 
The handsomest, the most 
striking book the editor of this 
department has been privileged 
to examine in recent months has 
been produced by Donovan- 
Armstrong, advertising agents, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. It 
is entitled ‘‘ Counsel and Service 
on Advertising Campaign for 
National Industries,’ and is, as 
the name suggests, an outline of 
the service this agency is in a 
position to give national adver- 
tisers, exploiting the agency’s 
equipment and personnel. This 
volume would prove a big help 
to a manufacturer inexperienced 
in the ways of advertising but 
about to launch into it, as it 
tells him what he can expect 
from an agency and particularly 
from Donovan-Armstrong. To 
the advertiser who understands 
the agency relationship the book 
gives a mighty good impression 
of Donovan-Armstrong, which, 
possibly, is the major purpose of 
the book. The book is 9 by 
1134 inches. The cover is 
printed in four colors and gold, 
and embossed on the beautiful 
Castilian cover stock, which is 
glued nicely to the board covers. 
The text is on dull coated stock 
of fine quality. The principal 
illustrations are reproduced from 
pencil drawings by the high light 
halftone process, and are espe- 
cially attractive. Smaller illus- 
trations are reproduced in copper 
etchings from line drawings. The 
typography is in machine 
Goudy, not the most attractive 
face in the world, yet its full 
and legible face shows to excel- 
lent advantage in the large size 
used, especially as there is no 
evidence of crowding and the 
margins are wide. Presswork is 
of the finest quality throughout, 
in fact, it is about as perfectly 
executed as can be. 
MIDDLETON PRINTING Com- 
PANY, Waxahachie, Texas.— 


Most of the specimens are good in every way, but 
there are a few on which improvement could be 
The package label on which the main line 
is set in Outline Foster would be more attractive 
if the border were plainer. 
square corner pieces detract measurably from the 
beauty of the type display and attract too much 


The large geometric 
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attention. 
dinner of February 24. 


above it in order to carry out 
the definite shape of which it 
suggests the finish. It appears 
to hang pendant, so the means 
of its support, figuratively speak- 
ing, must appear to be close. 
The ornament on the title page 
for the American Legion Ladies’ 
Night is also too low. The fact 
that it is round would make its 
position satisfactory if it were 
not that it makes the page ap- 
pear rather bottom heavy and if 
its position in the exact center 
between the type groups were 
not a violation of the principle 
of proportion. 

Frank T. Rirey Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri.—The 
line of work you are doing must 
be a source of satisfaction to 
you all. The catalogue for the 
Butler Manufacturing Company, 
“ Oil Equipment and Supplies,” 
is a remarkably fine specimen, 
the presswork being of the high- 
est grade. The book, “A Child’s 
Book of Verse,” is interestingly 
planned and designed, the decor- 
ation and_ illustration being 
wholly unusual. The lettering 
is not at all pretty, of course — 
and, as lettering, we do not like 
it — but the fact remains that 
it contributes to the characterful 
appearance of the book and 
therefore has considerable value. 
The fact that this style is used 
on!y for the sectional, decorative 
headings, where legibility is not 
of prime importance, makes the 
use of this peculiar style per- 
missible. Margins throughout 
the book are excellent, and the 
small sketches are invariably 
placed with a keen sense of ap- 
preciation for balance and white 
space. Presswork, it goes with- 
out saying, is of a fine grade. 
Your letterhead design, which 
was used also in different colors 
for blotters, is striking and effec- 
tive, wholly unusual and dis- 
tinctive. 

Davip STEUERMAN, whose 
work was frequently reviewed 
in these columns some years ago 
and who then dropped out of 
our sight and into one of the 
largest advertising agencies in 
America, where he supervised 
printing, has come back into the 
fold again. We have just re- 
ceived from Mr. Steuerman a 
collection of specimens planned 
to advertise his personal service 
to advertisers. Simply com- 
posed in Caslon, and hand- 
somely printed in jet black ink 
on white paper of fine quality, 
they are the acme of perfection. 
Designers of type display who 
consider ornament essential to 
attractive effects, and who there- 
fore go too far with it, ought to 
study Mr. Steuerman’s work to 
see what a fund of ornament is 
supplied by a good type face in- 
telligently used, which means 
allowing the type to show off 
without hindrance from orna- 
ment. Of course, the reproduc- 
tions here made do not show the 
beauty of the originals, where 
paper and size played an im- 
portant part, but, with the style 
of design and typography illus- 
trated, any one can adapt them 
on a regular job and then see 


how handsome the style of the work really is. ing. 

Witi1am Epwin Rupce, New York city.— It is 
always an extreme pleasure to receive and examine 
the handsome books that you issue from time to time 
for free distribution, we assume, to your customers 
and prospects. Considering the excellent quality of 


The ornament is too low on the title 
page for the menu of the Waxahachie Rotary Club’s 
An ornament of inverted 
pyramid shape must be close to the type matter 
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these books — they are invariably so beautiful as to to print. 
make a booklover’s ‘‘ mouth water ’”’— they must 
prove the most effective kind of publicity, though 


indeed they do not appear to be issued as advertis- 


MonTHiy STATEMENT 


Steuerman Service 
illustration + typography - printing 


65 Duane Street New York 


Telepnone Woarn 3362 


Services Rendered 


Making the Printed Word Sell 


Tuar is the great function of Steuerman Service. 
If you have goods or ideas that have to be sold 
through the medium of paperandink, thereis one 
best form for the particular message; one that will 
reach most people in the most convincing way. 
That way may be through beauty—the delicate, 
fanciful typography on paper that suggests femi- 
nine loveliness. The message may demand strength, 
type pages that are almost brutal in force. No 
what the message requires, if it can be done 

per and ink, it is our work to do it. 
The MERCHANTS Accomplishour purpose, DayidSteuerman, 


NATIONAL BANK 


E director and type consultant for Lord & 
Salem, Massachusetts 


Chicago, will plan and direct the work. 


7 TAHE ART STAFF ot 
al The H. K. McCann 
Company is available 0 | | N 
advertisers [other than | \ 
clients of the Company] | F \ i : 
who appreciate the high- y, 
est type of advertising | 


ART 


| 
Francis Todhunter i 
ART DIRECTOR 
‘The H.K,MeCann Co. 
hetecints st Satan, 
SAN FRANCIS 


Another group of good stuff. The statement at the top and the circular, “‘ Making the 
Printed Word Sell,’”’ are by David Steuerman, and are a clever adaptation of a style estab- 
lished by Benjamin Sherbow. The advertisement in the upper right hand corner as well as 
the one in the lower left hand corner are from The Commercial Artist, San Francisco, 
California, and illustrates cleverness in obtaining maximum display value in small space. 
The ‘ Woodwork ” cover is by Ralph W. Polk. The wood grain effect was secured by 
printing a zinc etching in yellow. The remaining two specimens are by The Berkeley Press, 
Boston, exponents for years of the finest printing craftsmanship. 


The only advertising is your name in the 
imprint, but that is enough to convince any one 
who knows and appreciates fine printing that he 
can get it at the shop of William Edwin Rudge. 
The above is for the attention of Mr. Rudge and any 
one in New York city who may have a fine book 


stand it. 
manded. 





The following for our readers: 
is printed on white deckle edge stock, hard antique 
finish, in a pleasing and legible roman. 
margins a delightfully pleasing effect results. The 
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The text 
With good 


book is bound in boards, covered 
with a soft light green hand 
made cover stock, on which the 
title, ‘Cabinets of the Presi- 
dents and the Speakers of the 
House of Representatives,” is 
printed in a squared group near 
the top in small Caslon capitals 
Around this group a light and 
pleasing* decorative border is 
blind stamped. The effect is 
rich looking and refined. 

CaRTER’S PRINTSHOP, 
Onarga, -Illinois— In arrange- 
ment and display your work 
compares very favorably with 
the average. The extra condensed 
Cheltenham Outline is not an 
attractive letter and does not 
look well with other types, as in 
the advertisements of the Pre- 
mium List for the 1920 ‘“ Har- 
vest Home,”’ or fair. On the en- 
velope for this premium list the 
effect of this type, especially as 
regards tone, is very pleasing 
because of the close harmony 
between it and the illustration 
and the light gray border. Your 
letterhead is very neat for a 
panel heading, but the diagonal 
arrangement of the lines in the 
panel on the extreme left side 
breaks up the white space into 
displeasing parts. You had to 
do it, you thought — and not 
without reason — because of the 
shortness of these lines as com- 
pared with those in the right 
hand panel. This illustrates the 
weakness of the panel treatment 
in most cases. It is like hitching 
the cart before the horse, like 
selecting a frame without cona- 
sideration to the picture it is 
to enclose. Except in very rare 
instances, panel styles should 
not be followed, for it is only 
occasionally that the type mat- 
ter of a design is suited to panel 
treatment with a good distribu- 
tion of white space. The Onar- 
gosy is one of the most attractive 
papers we have seen; the uni- 
formity of the advertisements in 
general effect is the best feature, 
perhaps, although the typog- 
raphy and presswork are also 
of a high order. 

WaLTER J. Sykes, Ithaca, 
New York.—You give us a diffi- 
cult problem when you request 
that we select the three best 
designs from the collection of 
labels done by students under 
your direction. There is not a 
great deal of difference between 
a number of them. The one by 
Ralph Baker impresses us as 
being the best, as it seems to 
have all desirable qualities a 
form of this kind should have. 
It has dignity, it is pleasing and 
artistic by reason of good design 
and harmony, and the display 
is good. We are more certain in 
our own mind of the selection 
for first place than we are for 
second and third places, which 
we have awarded to Thomas G. 
Miller and Merle Baldwin, re- 
spectively, but all things con- 
sidered, the designs of these two 
students have appealed to us 
more than the others. Consid- 
ering the purpose for which these 
labels are to be used, outstand- 
ing faults in some of the others 
are as follows: Labels by Harold 


Stewart and Robert J. Snyder must be read care- 
fully, style is incorrect for the purpose as we under- 
Brief display, as on the others, seems de- 
Those by Fred P. 
Caldwell look like advertisements; they lack dignity 
and style, and the former is badly crowded. Kenneth 


Frazier and Jack 
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D. Gorgia spoiled his in the selection of the weird 
border. Allen B. Martin’s label is not unlike the 
first place design, the difference being that the lines 
of type are on the whole needlessly large for display 
purposes, while they make the design less pleasing 
and dignified. They are not so nicely grouped but 
are scattered, and the border, while neat, does not 
add the required decorative touch. Charles Kresge 
followed quite different methcds in his design, but 
the border used is unattractive and the white space 
is not nicely apportioned. It lacks dignity. William 
R. Wilcox made a mistake in spacing his lines so far 
apart, and in using italic capitals, which do not look 
well in a close panel. Francis E. Miller has a neat 
looking label, but he did not 
place the greatest emphasis cn 
the most important line, the 
subject of the work. The type 
group, being wider at the bottom 
than at the top, looks bad. The 
border is too strong for the type 
on Arthur Riley’s design, while 
it is too weak on Frank D. Van- 
derburgh’s. 

THE COMMERCIAL PRINTING 
Company, Ranger, Texas.—The 
best specimen in the collection 
is the interesting card for the 
Majestic Flower Shop, on which 
the slogan, ‘“‘ Say It With Flow- 
ers ’’— used for the main dis- 
play —an illustration of a lily 
and the line border are blind 
embossed. Plainly the die was 
hand cut, and a very good job 
was done on it. The card lacks 
complete excellence and the re- 
finement it should have because 
of the use of rather large Cop- 
perplate Gothic. Had a pleasing 
roman light face been used, the 
effect would have been far bet- 
ter. The souvenir book, ‘“‘ Rang- 
er,” which gave you an oppor- 
tunity to produce something ex- 
ceptionally fine that you could 
point to with pride, is unfortu- 
nately very poor. The press- 
work is inexcusably bad and 
suggests it was handled by one 
unfamiliar with the requirements 
of good halftone printing. Im- 
pression is too weak, make 
ready, if any was done, makes 
the work worse than if none 
had been attempted. There are 
large weak spots here and there. 
No “life” is apparent in the 
printing, the solids and high 
lights representing little con- 
trast. If the use of overlays is 
not understood it is advisable to 
level up the cuts from the back, 
use a heavy and hard impres- 
sion, and watch the ink closely. 
The tip on the cover is not cut 
to the proportions of the page, 
and as it is so large in relation 
to the size of the page, the effect 
of the widely divergent margins 
is very displeasing. It should 
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and lack of taste of the customer. Happily, these 
cases are exceptions; but you will run into them 
occasionally. The original card is lacking in every 
desirable quality that a card for such an enter- 
tainment should have. It is positively ugly in the 
indiscriminate mixing of inharmonious type faces 
and ornamentation. It is crowded and common- 
place in design. Your rearrangement has style and 
novelty — desirable attributes — and, furthermore, 
it is harmonious and artistic. 


Ramsey-Burns PRINTING CoMPANy, Pasadena, 


California—Two specimens in the collection you 
have sent us stand out as wholly unusual and de- 
cidedly attractive 


the cover, ‘‘The Period Styles,” 
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outstanding as the two mentioned. Your firm busi- 
ness card is far too “ flossy,” and the types do not 
harmonize at all well in the invoice for Harry G. 
Polay. 

Times PuBLISHING Company, Houlton, Maine.— 
Your letterhead and billhead, at the left side of 
which a small reproduction of the upper half of one 
of your handsome pages appears, is very attractive. 
The design is excellent, and the color combination 
of light and dark blue on blue bond stock is very 
pleasing. 

State CoLLEGE SCHOOL OF PRINTING, Brookings, 
South Dakota:— Specimens sent us are set in good 
taste, are well displayed and arranged, and are 

topped off by good presswork. 


This is especially true with 
respect to the cover of the 
booklet, ‘The Formulation 


of Standards of Educational 
Achievement for a State.” It 
is dignified, as it should be. 
The various advertisements for 
the school annual, ‘‘ The Jack- 
rabbit,’ are interesting in 
arrangement and excellent in 
display. The new paper for the 
School of Printing is excellent. 

Tue Caston Press, Detroit, 
Michigan.—The calendar for 
April and the blotter, ‘‘ Personal 
Service,’ are handsome examples 
of that free, open and clean cut 
style of typography and design 
that actually refreshes one. They 
are more inviting to the eye. 
The illustration is excellent. 
The booklet for the Paige auto- 
mobile is of the same _ high 
standard, too, exceptional results 
being attained in printing the 
small halftones. The booklet 
for Elk Lake Inn is not up to 
the high standard of the other 
pieces, although it is good work. 
We imagine the halftones were 
worn badly, as they give every 
appearance of being. We do 
not like red orange and brown 
as a color combination in typo- 
graphical work. Each color 
dulls the beauty of the other. 
In this instance a bright blue 
or green as the decorative color 
would have been far better than 
the red orange. 

The Dodge News, Mishawaka, 
Indiana.— Publications of the 
Dodge industries have long 
borne the reputation of being 
the finest of their kind edito- 
rially. The same holds true with 
respect to their physical appear- 
ance. They are distinctive and 
characterful in appearance. A 
glance is always sufficient to tell 
what they are. As for picking 
flaws with a paper so well made 
up and printed as the News we 
shall have to resort to finicism, 
and that is against our policy. 
The only suggestion we have 











have been much smaller — and 
not nearly so square —if an 


THE MEDBURY~WARD CO 


Toledo 


to make is that the margins 
seem a trifle small, both in pro- 





agreeable effect was to be ob- 
tained. The shaded letter used 
for the title page is very ugly, 
as, indeed, are most shaded let- 
ters, for the reason that they 
suggest perspective and_there- 
fore do not look well on the flat 
surface of a sheet of paper. The Copperplate Gothic 
is not a good style of type for use in headings, nor 
does it harmonize with the modern roman used for 
the body. Several of the pages are very crooked. 
Your billhead is very neat. 

Trust BroTHEerRs PRINTING Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.—Your blotter, ‘‘ The Age of 
Machinery,” is excellent in design and typography. 
The colors, also, are pleasing. The deep brown 
used for the “ bled” border is somewhat too strong 
and dark for the light colored stock, but it is just 
the thing on the darker stock, where the effect is 
both striking and pleasing. Presswork, like the 
typography, is excellent. Your experience in im- 
proving the ticket for the orchestra concert of the 
Fifth Avenue High School is similar to that of 
hundreds of other good printers, who, when giving 
a customer something better than the ordinary, 
gets the “cold shoulder ” because of the ignorance 


were run in the order given. 


Striking calendar design by The Medbury-Ward Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
were made up in four flat colors, except in the small circle where a Ben Day pattern was 
placed. The plates are zinc and the colors are slate, dark green, dark brown and black, and 
The plates were made from a pen drawing. 
example of the bold poster handling which is forceful and at the same time artistic. 


for the booklet of the Pasadena Furniture Com- 
pany, and the announcement for Reynolds & 
Eberle. The former is treated in a style which 
suggests craftsmanship, as it should, and follows 
an excellent Colonial motif. The color treatment, 
deep gray brown and bright blue green on deep 
brown cover stock, is soft and delightful. Blind 
embossing adds to the quality effect. The announce- 
ment is one of the simplest of forms, the title com- 
prising simply the one word printed inside a blind 
embossed panel on Strathmore De Luxe. In both 
these specimens fine paper plays a most important 
part. On small work at least, the difference in price 
between paper which adds to the beauty and effect 
of a job and that which simply takes the impres- 
sion is so little there would seem to be no excuse 
for using cheap paper where an effect of quality 
is at all desirable. Most of the other specimens 
are thoroughly satisfactory, although none are so 


This design is an 


portion to the size of the page 
and to the size of the body 
type, which also demands con- 
sideration in determining the 
width of margins. A page set 
in eleven point requires a larger 
margin than the same size of 
page when set in eight point. This is due not alone 
to proportion but to the fact that the larger the 
type, the more white there is apparent in the page. 
J. W. Clement Company, Buffalo, New York.— 
Clement Comment for February is interesting in 
makeup, and the typography is good. The cover 
is especially attractive. The color combination of 
green and terra cotta on green Sunburst cover stock 
is very agreeable, as well as being bright and attrac- 
tive. On some of the pages there is quite too much 
warm color, the effect where page 6 faces the first 
page of the insert being quite disagreeable. On the 
one there is green and a bright orange, while on the 
other there is brown and a different orange. The 
two oranges fairly scream at each other. The group 
of sketches for covers appearing on the inside spread 
of the insert is decidedly attractive. There is a 
fund of suggestions in that group of miniatures that 
should give ideas for anything along that line. 


The plates 
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Now, what I want to do, is to put 
definitely before you a cause for which 
to strive. That cause is the Democracy 
of Art —the ennobling of daily and 
common work, which will one day put 
hope and pleasure in the place of fear 
and pain as the forces which move men 
to labor and keep the world agoing. 

— William Morris. 
* * * * 


The First Typefoundry in Chicago 


HE Chicago Type Foundry and 

Printer’s Warehouse was established 
in 1855, by the Whites, who were owners 
of the typefoundry subsequently owned 
by Farmer, Little & Co., the members of 
which firm had been employees of the 
wealthy Whites. In 1863 the Chicago 
Type Foundry passed into the hands of 
John Marder, John Collins (Marder’s 
father in law) and David Sco- 


By HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


old photograph. That good looking 
young man in the stairway entrance, 
with a type form in his hand — who was 
he? What was his history? We sur- 
mise that he was successful in the fast 
growing city. His may be one of the big 
names of the industry as it is today. 
Let him disclose himself. 

We do know some of the folks in the 
picture. The child in white skirts is 
John W. Marder, now secretary of the 
Typothete of the city of Rochester. 
Herman F. Toepfer is holding the boy. 
That Lincoln-like figure in the high top 
hat, at the left of little John, is John 
Collins, his grandfather, the solid backer 
of the enterprise. The stalwart figure 
standing on the sidewalk and wearing a 
soft hat is David Scofield, who came 
in from the White regime. The younger 
man in the rear of the main entrance is 








John Creswell, well known to an army 
of old time printers. The man standing 
at the right of the main entrance, near 
the paper cutter, is John Marder, whom 
every western printer knew in his day. 
He was the man who said later: “ Let 
American types be cast on a point sys- 
tem,” and it was done. 

There on the sidewalk and in the 
wagon is an outfit for a small newspaper 
—the Washington hand press, cases, 
stands, types, and plenty of ink. Where 
was it going? Not unlikely to a small 
village which is now a great city; and 
it is not unlikely that instead of the 
Washington hand press the newspaper is 
now using two or three perfecting presses 
and a battery of linotypes. Neverthe- 
less, the hand press was the root of the 
enterprise and its success. So John 
Marder and his associates supplied the 

roots of hundreds of successful 








field. In 1867 Herman F. Toep- 
fer, who had been operating a 
typefoundry on Canal street, 
New York city, consolidated it 
with the Chicago Type Foundry, 
and the firm name became Sco- 
field, Marder, Toepfer & Co. 
They made types and electro- 
types and sold everything for 
the printer, at 139 Monroe street. 
John Marder, well known to all 
the older printers of the Great 
West, was the active spirit. Toep- 
fer’s partnership was a brief one. 
John Collins withdrew his silent 
interest. The firm name in Oc- 
tober, 1868, was Scofield, Mar- 
der & Co. In January, 1869, it 
was changed to Marder, Luse & 
Co., and thus it remained until 
the Chicago Type Foundry was 
merged into the American Type 
Founders Company. 

We present a reproduction of 
a photograph of the Chicago 
Type Foundry, taken in 1867, 
presented to the Typographic Li- 
brary and Museum by Harry 
Hillman, editor of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. Here we have Monroe 
street in the “good old days.” 
It would be interesting to trace 
the history of all the persons 
whose faces appear in the browned 





photograph taken in 1867, 





The first typefoundry in Chicago, established in 1855, from a 


Jersey City. See accompanying article. 


and presented by Harry Hillman to the 
Typographic Library and Museum of the American Type Founders 
Company, 


printing houses and newspapers, 
and did their part well in mak- 
ing Chicago and the Great West 


grow. a ct onal 


We Believe It 


The next four years will be the 
most prosperous the printing busi- 
ness has ever known. What share 
of this prosperity any individual 
may enjoy will be strictly up to 
him. Now is the time to plan for 
progress—The Ambassador. 

And the next four years after 
the next four years will be still 
more prosperous. The apprecia- 
tion of the power of printing 
grows day by day, and also the 
realization that printing is the 
most forward moving influence 
available for all needs of all men, 
whether material, mental or 
spiritual. Of course the printing 
business will grow mightily. And 
as it grows in volume the quality 
of printing will count more and 
more. A printer’s ability as an 
art craftsman will command suc- 
cess, if only he will himself ap- 
preciate the compelling value of 
his work. 

+k & 

The printer is premier in the 

cabinet of King Commerce. 
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Did the Pilgrim Printers Bring a 
Printing Press With Them 
to Plymouth ? 


OTWITHSTANDING the _inten- 
sive study given to everything re- 
lating to the Pilgrim Fathers, hidden 
facts are still. coming into the light. 
Rendel Harris, who, if we are not mis- 


The old barn at Jordans, England, believed to have been built from by a 
The arrow points to the 
broken beam (alleged to have been repaired by means of the screw 
of a printing press), which is one of the chief identifying features, as 


the timbers of the Pilgrim ship, Mayflower. 
explained in the accompanying article. 


informed, is a professor in the University 
of Manchester, has discovered that the 
remains of the ship Mayflower were used 
in 1624 to build a barn at Jordans, in 
England, which is part of an ancient es- 
tate, now belonging to the Society of 
Friends (Quakers) and maintained by 
them as a shrine, for on it is the meeting 
house in the graveyard of which William 
Penn is buried. The barn is still intact, 
and a photograph of its interior, when 
turned upside down, shows that it was 
actually made of the interior timbers of 
a ship turned upside down. Rendel Har- 
ris traces in a most interesting way the 
history of the barn and its owners and 
the history of the Mayflower of the 
Pilgrims, and reproduces confirmatory 
documents and photographs in proof of 
the authenticity of his discovery that 
the barn is in its main parts built of the 
timbers of the latter sacrosanct ship, un- 
til one ends by accepting his conclusions 
as printed in “ The Finding of the May- 
flower,” published this year by Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 8vo, pp. 58. 

Now in this extraordinary compilation 
of authenticated data there is an allusion 
to a printing press. Collectanea has re- 
lated in these columns the story of the 
Pilgrim Printers, Brewster and Winslow. 
Harris quotes from Bradford’s “Journal” 
of the voyage the passage relating to 
the peril of the ship, thus: 

There were incountred many times with 
crosse winds, and met with many feirce 
stormes, with which the ship was so 
shroudly shaken, and her upper works made 
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very leakie, and one of the maine beames 
in ye midd ships was bow’d and craked, 
which put them in some fear that ye shipe 
could not be able to perform her vioage. 
: The m[aste]r and others affirmed 
they knew ye ship to be stronge and firme 
under water, and for the buckling of the 
maine beame, there was [said they] a great 
iron scrue (screw) ye passengers brought 
out of Holland, which would raise the 
beame into his place, ye 
which being done, the car- 
penter and mfaste]r af- 
firmed that with a post put 
under it, set firme in the 
lower deck, and otherways 
bound he would make it 
sufficiente. And as for the 
decks and upper works, 
they would calke them as 
well as they could, etc. 


Then Harris resumes: 


Now let us examine the 
main beam of our barn. A 
glance will show that it has 
been badly cracked, either 
-§ sOby tthe contraction which 
“<4 often occurs in timber, or 
definite accident. 
Looking more closely we 
see that the rupture has 
been repaired by means of 
an iron clamp held in posi- 
tion by a couple of iron screws. Moreover 
this was apparently done before the barn 
was built, as it: is covered in part by the 
main supporting joist.. The question there- 
fore arises whether this piece of cracked 
timber is the cracked beam of the original 
Mayflower. Was the clamp 
remedial or was it preven- 
tive? 

It may be objected that 
this clamp is not exactly 
the great iron screw which 
the passengers had brought 
with them. Certainly the 
screw itself, of which 
Bradford speaks, was not 
let into the beam at all; it 
was used to raise the bend- 
ing beam and bring it back 
into position, and would 
be removed as soon as the 
upright post was in its 
place. In other words it 
was a screw press or screw 
jack; PROBABLY ALL THAT 
WAS LEFT OF BREWSTER’S 
PRINTING HOUSE, AFTER 
THE TYPES HAD BEEN SEIZED 
BY THE LEYDEN AUTHORI- 
TIES. It has often perplexed 
one to find out why the passengers should 
have a great iron screw with them; some of 
the books which record the incident speak of 
a passenger with a screw, but that is not 
what Bradford said, nor what he reports 
the shipmen as saying. The supposition 
that it was a part of the old printing press 
makes it all clear. The printing house was 
broken up before they left Holland. The 
Leyden officials had taken the types away 
and prevented further complications from 
that quarter with the British Government. 


flower. 
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Brewer, who was the financial head of the 
printing house, was gone to England, there 
to spend the greater part of his life in the 
Bishops’ prisons; Reynolds, the assistant, 
had retreated to Amsterdam; Brewster and 
Winslow are on board the Mayflower. They 
are the chief printers (Winslow being prob- 
ably Brewster’s master in the art), and we 
can quite understand how they came to 
pack up the remains of their machinery and 
take it with them to America. No doubt 
they designed to print more books, in days 
to come, in defense of their faith. They 
may have had a due sense of the truth that 
the Press is the lever that moves the world; 
they certainly never suspected that the lever 
was going to be applied in a visible manner 
to keep a ship from foundering. The Press 
had become a Providence, like so many 
other things in the Pilgrim story. 


There is nothing improbable in this 
surmise. We know the Leyden author- 
ities, at the behest of James I., did seize 
Brewster’s types, but nothing is said in 
the document pertaining to the seizure 
of a press, yet the press was the most 
expensive item in Brewster’s outfit. 
True, no mention or use of a printing 
press in Plymouth is recorded. Let us 
suppose the press was there, why was it 
not used? Well, there were types and 
paper to buy, and no funds available — 
the Pilgrims had little money; Brewster 
would find all his time occupied as 
teacher of the young and preacher to 
the congregation; Winslow would find 
his time crowded with executive duties 
as explorer, negotiator with the Indians 


This is an upside down picture of the old barn shown above, 
believed to have been constructed from the timbers of the ship May- 
This picture proves that the barn was constructed with the 
timbers cf a ship, which were turned upside down. 


and magistrate and recorder. And so the 
opportunity of adding to Pilgrim laurels 
the honor of being the first to introduce 
the beneficent art of printing in the En- 
glish Colonies was denied to the first 
priniers to land on our shores. Never- 
theless, supposing Professor Harris to be 
right, the old printing press saved the 
ship, did it not? In saving the ship it 
saved the Pilgrims and all that they gave 
to the upbuilding of our country! 
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NEWSPAPER WORK 
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BY G. L. CASWELL 







































Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 
632 Sherman street, Chicago. Criticisms of newspapers can not be made by mail. 














A Valuable Country Weekly Bulletin or the other of these things systematically, the newspaper may 
The State College of Agriculture at Ithaca, New York, has find the subject to which the community best reacts, then 
just issued a forty-six page illustrated bulletin on the country Start organizing along right lines for action, and every year it 
weekly in the State of New York. The bulletin was written will be able to win one or more of the campaigns outlined. 
by M. V. Atwood, for the last ten years publisher of the Wouldn’t it be a great community service if a newspaper 
Journal and Courier, of Groton. For three years Mr. Atwood in a small town could wake its people up to the need of some 
has also been connected with the office of publication of the such things as those mentioned and then convince the people 
State College, where he has been devoting much time to a that it is possible to get them? The editor who has tact and 
study of the country weekly. good judgment might inaugurate such a campaign of improve- 
The bulletin is intended primarily to point out to the com- ment for his little city and get away with it. Less tactful and 
munities of the State the value of their local papers as factors more reckless editors might ruin their whole prestige in the 
in community life, but it also contains much material of prac- Community by thus getting “too fresh” in the small town 
tical value to country publishers. This includes a comparison Mind. In no place under the sun are tact and care and genius 
of the country weekly with daily newspapers, a discussion of | ™ore needed or better displayed than in the small town com- 
editorials andl of the best kinds of news for the country weekly, ™unity where everybody knows everybody else and all about 
and an appendix which contains valuable tables, a cost survey them. But the fact remains that things have been accom- 
of a typical country newspaper plant, and a paper on “ The plished in such communities and that they are possible, even 
Value of the Reminiscent Tinge,” written several years ago by in these times. Not by fault finding and scolding, nor by 
the late E. E. Carpenter, of the Morris Chronicle, for a meet- “smarty ” ridicule of existing conditions, but by education and 
ing of the Susquehanna Valley Press Association. inspiration of the young people of the community to become 
A copy of this bulletin will be mailed without charge to any interested and join in the demand. If necessary, town officers 
publisher who makes request to the College of Agriculture at Can be elected who will help in it, and if more necessary, the 














Ithaca, New York, for bulletin F 155. boys who helped shove the Germans back over the Rhine will 
. ; . enlist if the editor and his friends are the right sort. 
Rendering Community Service But we attempt too much in trying to supply details for 





A reader of this department writes a word of criticism these suggested campaigns. The need for them exists in 
because we did not explain in last issue what particular com- almost every community, and you can put it down as a guar- 
munity service was rendered by the newspaper winning the anty that every person in any community will be a reader of, 
first prize in the contest mentioned wherein a silver cup was and either a supporter or a critic of, the newspaper that takes 
awarded for the most noteworthy community service rendered _ the lead in “ putting its town on the map.” In one State we 
by any country newspaper in the past year. Good criticism, know of there will be some experiences to tell next year of 
but the facts were not at hand at the time to state what ser- accomplishments this year along this line. Even with tight 










vice was rendered. Since then we have been informed of some times and discouragement something can be done. “ Hard 
of the service, and we are pleased to discuss this phase of times” is often a state of mind and newspaper optimism can 
newspaper work generally. frequently do much to restore public confidence. 





A community building, with hall and conveniences for all, 3 , 
and a community club were under discussion in the newspaper Bad Display Is Bad Business 
of this small town. The editor got into the game strong, A sample copy of one of the best sixteen page regular 
because he knew it was the right thing for that town to have. weekly papers in a mid-Western State was recently sent to us 
He used his newspaper judiciously to get his people interested, for inspection — and we were disappointed in it. Our disap- 
and then not only organized but headed the movement to raise pointment was not due to anything done by the editor or news 
the funds and get the building. He won out all along the line, gatherers, not because of the ad. solicitor’s work, not because 
and the community is so well pleased with the enterprise that of the proofreaders or pressmen, but because some ad. man in 
his newspaper was nominated for the prize mentioned, and, the composing room had been using the machine composition 
in the judgment of the committee, the newspaper was en- too much — trying to dump everything on the machine — with 
titled to it. the result that a lot of mighty good ads. were spoiled by rotten 

Another phase of community service was brought to our display or rather lack of display. In some cases of this kind 
attention recently, where a South Dakota editor runs at the _ it is pure laziness; it is sometimes done because shortage of 
head of his editorial page a “‘ Statement of Policies.” Included help makes it necessary; in others because the boss has not 
in the policies of that newspaper are “Good Roads,” “A County directed the workmen carefully; perhaps in others a com- 
Fair,” “ Paved Streets,” “A Public Library,” ‘“ Better Train plete lack of artistic ability. But the fact remains that a lot 
Service,” “An Organization of Boy Scouts,” “Advertising the of very good ads. are spoiled by careless workmen — or some 
Town,” and a few such utilitarian subjects. Discussing one other kind. Using the machine on ads. is all right and is 
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necessary. But that does not extend to borders that do not 
harmonize; to small capital letters where hand set lines 
should be used; to wide leaded small type where emphasis 
should have been employed; to a dull, unfinished, inartistic 
display just to save a few lines of hand composition. 

It is all right to set a whole ad. on the machine if the ad. 
man wants to do that. But he should then be artist enough 
to see where hand set display lines would improve it, where 
good borders and boxes and panels would make things stand 
out, where contrast and emphasis are vital to the striking effect 
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All the attractive papers are not published in Minnesota and Iowa, despite 
the fact that they have dominated these pages quite frequently. Here is one 
from down Connecticut way that will make you sit up and take notice. Note 
how the headings ‘“‘ stand out ”’ without being ostentatious. Without appearing 
the least old fashioned, this page suggests the paper is an old timer. 


of the ad., and seeing this, pull the slugs and set in the other 
type necessary. 

An advertiser may not “ beef ” about the display he gets; 
he may not quarrel about the position given him; he may not 
even know just what is wrong with his ad. But he knows 
something is wrong and that his space is not producing the 
results he has a right to expect. Then the business of the 
paper suffers and the ad. man loses his position because the 
boss can not afford to pay him as much as he thinks he is 
worth, although he was paid ten times more than he actually 
was worth. An ad. man is judged solely by the results he gets. 
If he can’t or won’t produce attractive display ads. that bring 
in business for the paper’s advertisers, no excuse will save him. 
He loses his job. 

There are slug casting machines that can take care of all 
necessary display in ordinary ads. but not many small shops 
have such machines. If they have not, then the proprietor 
should know when the machine is being used too much or when 
his advertisers are being abused by careless mechanics in the 
ad. room. In these days good advertisers are too valuable an 
asset to any newspaper to have them disappointed in the 
display of their copy. We should think carefully along this 
line as we read over our own papers — as the finished product 
of all our thought and plans and endeavors goes into the mails 
each issue. The paper mentioned is not the only one in any 
given territory. We see them often. 
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Observations 


Some of the large daily newspapers have recently found 
determined opposition among their advertisers to any increase 
of advertising rates. Higher cost of print paper has made such 
increase necessary, and it has been put into effect, both in 
advertising rates and in subscription rates. The Minneapolis 
Tribune has been running page advertisements as a means of 
educating its patrons to the necessity of such advanced rates. 
Production costs are shown for the several recent years. As 
an example, the following regarding news print is given in one 
of these page advertisements: “‘ News print cost increase has 
been constant and enormous. Standard contract news print in 
1907 cost $45 a ton, cars mill. This gradually rose to $98 a 
ton in 1920, and most newspapers were also compelled in that 
year to fill out their contract allotments by buying spot paper 
at double or triple the contract price. The contract price for 
1921 is $130 a ton, or $32 a ton over that of 1920. An ordinary 
metropolitan newspaper uses from 5,000 to 10,000 tons of news 
print annually. On the basis of 10,000 tons, the news print 
cost of a newspaper in 1920 over that of 1907 would be $530,- 
000, and the excess of 1921 over 1920 would be $320,000. 
Other factors remaining constant, such newspaper must have 
made $320,000 net profit in 1920, in order to break even in 


TenraS00, JAG0NNE, GakamAms FRDKT MaROR Tier! 


7 sAMSDN 
And the Samson 
3-Ton Truck Did It! 


(From Edgar A. Geest's Poem’ 


“IT COULDN'T BE DONE.” 


“There are thenamnde to tell it cannot be dene, 
Thare are thousands to prophesy failere; 
There are thousands te point out to you one by one, 

The dangers that await te assail you. 

Bat jst bockle in with » bit of » grio, 
Just take off you coal and go to it; 

Just start in to sing as you tackle the thing 

That “cannot be dane’ and you'll do it.” 
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THE SAMSON 3-4 TON TRUCK HAS 
PROVEN BEYOND ANY DOUBT THAT 
IT IS THE IDEAL TRUCK FOR THE 
MOUNTAINS. - IT HAS FEATURES NO 
OTHER TRUCK HAS. 















The Samson 3-4-Ton Truck Plowing Its 
Way to the Calaveras Big Trees. 


Atrwad a: Big Treas Thursday Mar h §, 192 









A Samsen 34-100 Track taken from the floor of the stoctcreces 
plowed through five fect of snow ap and dows the mountain sides and 
is the first moter vehicle to reach Calaveras Big Trees this year 












Farthermere. the Samson carried » 1500-pound load. 





‘The effectiveness of the extension Grouser atlachmeot. an exclu- 
save Samson Treck feature, was thoroaghly demonstrated! 









Samson Tracks, like all Samson Prodacts, are bailt to give service: 





Many said it couldn't be done, bat the Semon 3 4-108 Track did it. 












iow Tractor Company of California 


California. 




















Ne « 
Page from The Amador Dispatch, Jackson, California. The paper was 
owned and edited by William Penry, Senior, for sixty years and, what is more, 
he set the large advertisement and the editorials at 83 years of age, and with- 
out ‘‘ specs.’”? Go to it, young feller — keep up the good work. 
1921; or, if it made $100,000 net profit in 1920, it must lose 
$220,000 in 1921.” Rather a stupendous problem, all will 
agree, and one tending toward either higher rates or bank- 
ruptcy. Smaller papers faced the same situation last year, 
however, and most of them weathered it. But they would 
hate to have the storm continue another year. 


Suggestions for the attention of the editor of this depart- 
ment of THE INLAND PRINTER are always welcome. The same 
thing applies to criticisms. It is hard to get the drift or desire 
of unexpressed thought. 
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REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
BY J. L. FRAZIER 


The Rigby Star, Rigby, Idaho.— Here is an excellent paper, every depart- 
ment of which bears evidence of intelligent and skilful handling. We have 
no suggestions for required improvement. 

Renville County Journal, Renville, Minnesota——The makeup of the first 
page (Feb. 10 issue) is excellent, as, in fact, is the entire paper. We have no 
suggestions to make for essential improvement. 

Roy Rosinson, Guelph, Canada.—The ‘‘ Manufacturers’ Page’ from the 
Mercury and Advertiser is well handled. The large number of small advertise- 
ments, many of them single column one inch displays, are admirably displayed. 

L. F. HoHENSEE, Wymore, Nebraska.—The full page advertisement circular 
for Pacal’s is excellent in layout and typography. Display is impressive and 
balance is good. The memo head and invoice are likewise well executed. Good 
presswork materially assists the other good features toward excellence. 

The Morning Chronicle, Halifax, Nova Scotia——Your New Year special 
edition is a fine example of modern newspaper making, every feature bearing 
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ville, Mississippi, and has been the owner of this paper ‘for sixty years.””— By a 
Friend. The advertisement is a good one and is reproduced just to show our 
older readers what a young fellow of 83 can do. 


At Columbia, Missouri, the seat of the State University and the well known 
School of Journalism, over which Walter Williams presides, the Evening Mis- 
sourian is published. Supervised by the School of Journalism, edited and man- 
aged by the students themselves, we can expect a high grade of newspaper work, 
and we are not disappointed. A recent issue is characterized by a wholly 
unusual, interesting and attractive ‘“‘ dress.” All the headings are set in italic 
type. Incidentally the advertisements are placed according to the pyramid 
and the same kind of border appears around each of the three advertisements 
on the page. 

The Desloge Sun, Desloge, Missouri.— Presswork is excellent and the paper 
carries a lot of interesting local news matter. First page makeup is not inter- 
esting for the reason that all the heads except the large one at the top of the 
two inside columns are very small and inconspicuous. With some interesting 
headings — the main sections of which should be set by hand in eighteen or 
twenty-four point head letter, or some extra condensed face of type — well 
placed on the first page, the appearance would be greatly improved. Adver- 
tisements are well arranged and displayed, but some of them are made dis- 
pleasing by the use of extra condensed display type with other type of regular 
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Striking two page ‘“ spread” from The Twin-City Sentinel, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, an excellent example of bargain style department store 


The “ reversed” heading was ‘‘ home made,’ 


publicity. 
machine in the composing room. 


Exceptional results were 
forceful in 


evidence of intelligent skill and painstaking effort. 
obtained in printing the halftones, while the advertisements are 
display, well arranged and easy to read. 

Rurus SHore, Winston-Salem, North Carolina.—The two page spread for 
Gilmer’s appearing in the Sentinel is an excellent example of the strong depart- 
ment store style of advertisement. It is reproduced. The routing out of the 
letters in the reversed plate for use in the main display is an ingenious piece 
of work and shows the possibilities for unusual effects in the use of the routing 
machine. 

Marcus Hook Press, Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania.—You publish an excel- 
lent paper, the best of the numerous good features being presswork. The two 
page spread, issued to speed the return of confidence in business, is praise- 
worthy propaganda and, incidentally, a good idea for obtaining extra business. 
It is reproduced in the hope that it will suggest possibilities along the same 
lines to other publishers, as it is not at all too late to help in the good work. 

Epcar H. McEtroy, Waxahachie, Texas.—You deserve a great amount of 
praise for the excellence of the display and arrangement of the full page adver- 
tisement for the Daniel Millinery Stores. The only serious faults are the fact 
that it appears crowded at the top where the several display lines are too small 
in comparison with less important lines below. Space could undoubtedly be 
conserved at the bottom to make room for the larger display desirable at the 
top and in order also to open up those lines. The central section set in 
capitals should have been set in lower case. 


Reap Tuts By ALL Means: “I am mailing under separate cover a copy 
of the Amador (Cal.) Dispatch, which contains a four column auto truck ad. 
(reproduced herewith) and an editorial, both of which were set by William 
Penry, Senior, proprietor of this paper. Mr. Penry is 83 years old (What do 
you think you will be doing when you are 83?) and does his own editorial 
writing as well as composition without the use of glasses. As far as I could see 
the ad. was errorless, while there were only six typographical errors in the 
editorial. Mr. Penry started his trade sixty-four years ago at Louis- 


’ the letters being routed out of a piece of zinc on the routing 
Have you ever thought of that use for the lazy router? 


Plain rule borders are recommended and we suggest that the appear- 
display advertising would be improved if the 
and systematic manner, as by 


shape. 
ance of the pages that carry 
advertisements were placed in some orderly 
following the pyramid. 

-Your newspaper advertising, 
occasions heretofore, is as 


L. Strauss & Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
examples of which have been shown on several 
distinctive, striking and effectual as any that we have ever seen. Entirely 
lettered in a free and interesting style they can not be mistaken, even at first 
glance. Once a reader becomes familiar with the distinctive style in which 
they are done, every succeeding advertisement — whether closely read or not -- 
becomes an advertisement just the same. This eliminates waste. Certainly 
every one in Indianapolis must now know the house of Strauss very well indeed. 
Logan, West Virginia.— First page makeup is excel- 
lent, the type used for the large news headings being excellent. Presswork is 
satisfactory, although it might be improved. Advertisements, as a rule, are 
too ornamental, ornaments being needlessly used and without improving the 
appearance, as on the Midway Garage display. The heavy wave line borders 
are very unattractive and detract from the type. If you must use so wide a 
variety of type in advertisements, by all means confine each advertisement to 
one style of display. To see an extra condensed line next to an extended line, 
of still another style, is an offense to the eye. Do not attempt to bring out 
too many points in an advertisement but emphasize a few and bring them out 
strong. 

H. C. Freeman, Bridgeport, Washington.—We do not like the condensed 
outline Cheltenham used for the title of the paper, across the top of the first 
page. This is not due to the fact that it is so different from the usual style 
of type used for the purpose, but because the letter used lacks both beauty 
and dignity. Presswork is fair, excellent considering what we assume to be 
your facilities. Give a little attention to your rollers, and if they are hard 
and lack ‘“‘ tack ’’ get some new ones and be sure to change the tympan for 
each issue. What we have said of your presswork also holds true of 


The Logan Democrat, 


the 
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advertisements, showing plainly that your type equipment is limited. Six point 
rules are too heavy for the advertisements in your paper, most of which are 
two columns by six inches or smaller. Three point would be a better size, 
and these, used consistently in place of the decorative and very light borders, 
would add to the appearance of the paper. 


W. T. Hatt, Dothan, Alabama.—There is room for much improvement in 
the Eagle. The presswork is atrocious. Plainly the blanket on the press has 
served its full usefulness or there has been a great deal of carelessness in setting 
the inking fountain. We think, too, that the rollers have about served their 
time. Makeup of the first page appears carelessly done. Little or no effort 
seems to have been made to line up the headings and to distribute them over 
the page in an orderly and balanced arrangement. Study the first pages 
reproduced in this department from time to time. There should be a six point 
slug at the top of each column just below the cutoff rule. The headings in 
every column crowd the cutoff rule. An utter disregard of the value of white 
space, and of its value in dividing the different parts of an advertisement for 
ease cf comprehension, is shown in the church advertisement (Feb. 12 issue). 
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““Three Edmonton Products,’’ were available for 
use in place of the outline letter, the effect of the advertisement would have 
been very striking, as indeed the layout already is. We would prefer, however, 
to see the corners completed by the continuation of the border used and not 
embellished by the additional squares constructed of other rule. 


The Rimersburg Gazette, Rimersburg, Pennsylvania.— Presswork is not 
good, the difficulty apparently being caused by hardened rollers and a flood 
of ink applied in streaks. Possibly the tympan is changed only occasionally 
and high cuts have worn it down in spots, on which spots in succeeding issues 
the print is pale because of the weakened impression. We note that the body 
matter in many of the advertisements is set in capitals of a rather condensed 
block letter, doubtless because you do not have mats for the machine of a 
size large enough in lower case. Capitals are hard to read and also displeasing 
when set in mass. More care should be exercised in fitting rules for borders 
and in justifying the advertisements so that the corners will join, gaps of six 
and eight points being frequently in evidence. The lack of sufficient type in 
series, necessitating the use of various styles in the display —two and three 
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White space is apparent where it does no good and is missing where essential. 
Advertisements outside this one are fair. 

The Corydon Republican, Corydon, Indiana.— On the whole the Republican 
is a fine paper. While some evidence of slur is apparent, the presswork is good, 
and the first page makeup is excellent. Some headings larger than those you 
have in the lower half of the page would add to the interest of the whole page 
and balance it better, for, as it is, all the large headings appear at the tops 
of columns. The page is long, too, a fact that accentuates this fault. Adver- 
tisements are exceptionally well arranged and displayed, faults in them being 
the use of different styles of display type in the individual advertisements and 
the occasional use of borders made up of repeating units, each of which is an 
attraction in itself. Such borders draw too much attention to themselves, and, 
unfortunately, away from the type. The plain rules that you generally use 
make by far the best borders. Appearance of the inside pages would be im- 
proved if the advertisements were placed according to the pyramid, which 
means if they were grouped in the lower right hand corner of the pages instead 
of being scattered over the pages without order or system. 

Kewaskum Statesman, Kewaskum, Wisconsin.— First page makeup and 
presswork are excellent. The outstanding fault with the advertisements is the 
fact that most of them are overdisplayed, too many lines being emphasized 
prominently, the effect of which is to handicap the effectiveness of the display. 
One can not give close attention to an advertisement in which many display 
lines are clamoring for attention any more than he can to one person when 
several others are trying to talk at the same time. The fact that so many 
styles and shapes of type are used for display purposes makes the pages dis- 
pleasing because of the inharmonious appearance they create. The weak 
decorative borders are also a fault. Plain rule borders serve adequately every 
requirement, appear clean cut and add to the attractiveness of the paper, 
because they harmonize better with all styles of type than any decorative 
border can. You would add to the appearance of the paper further by placing 
the advertisements in accordance with the pyramid, which is explained in one 
of the other reviews, all of which, we believe, it would pay you to read. 

W. J. Wuitenouse, Edmonton, Alberta.—It is regrettable that so ambi- 
tious a piece of ad. composition should have to suffer from inferior type equip- 
If, as you state, a light face harmonizing with the main display in 


ment. 





The Marcus Hook Press, Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania. 
booming it in this manner means better business for the publisher. 
paid for the page, no doubt. 








It is not too late 





often being used in the same display — makes it difficult to obtain a pleasing 
appearance. We suggest also that you make up the pages in accordance with 
the pyramid, grouping advertisements of each page in lower right hand corner. 

Greenwich News and Graphic, Greenwich, Connecticut.—The outstanding 
feature of your excellent paper is the front page makeup. It is interesting, dig- 
nified and pleasing. The top headings are just the right size, although they 
might well have four instead of two decks, thereby enabling you to emphasize 
more of the important features of the stories in the headings. The appearance 
is that of an old and reliable publication, yet there is nothing old fashioned 
about the paper’s dress. The placing of advertisements is pleasing, generally in 
accordance with the pyramid makeup. While the arrangement and display of 
the advertisements are usually excellent, the fact that quite a variety of display 
types are used makes the characterful appearance of the first page impossible 
on the others. The fact, too, that the rule borders, quite generally used, do not 
join well at the corners in a great many cases detracts from the pleasing appear- 
ance of the paper. The frequent use of capitals for large amounts of matter 
in the body of advertisements is a fault in that capitals are quite difficult to 
read in mass. Presswork is uniformly good in all the copies sent us. One of 
the first pages is reproduced. 

Littleton Independent, Littleton, Colorado.—Your first pages are very un- 
attractive. So many headings in such large sizes of type make the page appear 
bizarre. The type in headings is ugly, too, and is used in such large sizes as 
to accentuate the displeasing appearance. The fact that a Denver concern 
has opened a coal yard at a railroad crossing ‘‘ west of town ’’ is not of sufficient 
importance to warrant a three line head set in thirty-six point. Presswork is 
good, although a trifle too much ink is carried. The best feature about the 
paper is the display and arrangement of advertisements, which, however, would 
be improved in some cases by the use of one style of type and by a less frequent 
use of large capitals in display. Considering the average size of the adver- 
tisements appearing in the Jndependent we recommend the consistent use of 
three point rules for borders, in any event uniformity in borders is one of the 
surest ways to add attractiveness and an effect of harmony to a newspaper. 
The “spotty ’’ borders should be discarded, the contrasting dark and light 
sections of which both attract and detract; they attract attention to them- 
selves and away from the type, which, of course, is not what you want. 
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CLOTHES* 
BY R. T. PORTE 


HEN a business man from another city visits 

Chiapolis, the proper place for the host to 

entertain him is the Commercial Club. He 

introduces the visitor to the secretary, shows 

him around the building, and tells him what 

wonderful things the Commercial Club is 

doing for the city. Batches of literature 

———< ==} concerning the city and its industrial devel- 

opment are given the visitor, and charts showing its remark- 

able growth are exhibited. The prize exhibit is an enormous 

map showing Chiapolis in the center of the United States, with 

lines drawn from it to all parts of the country, supposed to 

show that any one in Chiapolis can reach any part of the 

nation and that the lines are the direct communication to the 

rest of the world. At the end of the lines are nice little arrows 

to show, no doubt, that the lines can keep going right on if 
the map were a larger one. 

George Mathews was showing a visitor the interesting 
features of the club, the visitor being Andrew Goslin, a pur- 
chasing agent for one of the large manufacturing concerns in 
an adjoining State. George had extolled the club and other 
things in the usual way, and had given Goslin a lunch in the 
main dining room, where a hundred or so of the business men 
of Chiapolis had gathered for the same purpose. 

What had impressed Goslin the most was the fact that for 
once he had found a Commercial Club serving a lunch that 
was really fit to eat. He had accepted George’s invitation 
through courtesy, but if the honest truth had been told he 
went with lagging feet, as he had eaten commercial club lunch- 
eons before. But, to his intense surprise, this luncheon was 
worth while. The soup had some substance to it and it was 
served piping hot. The meat was a choice cut, well cooked, 
and the portion was liberal. The French fried potatoes and 
the creamed asparagus were equally appetizing. Pie that 
fairly melted in his mouth and a cup of the best coffee he had 
tasted for weeks put the finishing touches to a perfect lunch- 
eon. So, in a contented frame of mind Goslin looked over 
the bunch of men in the dining room, noting one or two who 
looked mighty prosperous, and then at George’s invitation 
went to the lounging room to enjoy their after dinner cigars. 

There were several men in the room, and presently one of 
the men Goslin had noticed in the main dining room sauntered 
in. Goslin was a good dresser himself, but mentally he took off 
his hat to the man who entered. There was nothing flashy 
about his clothes, but the fit was faultless, and the cloth of 
the highest quality. The collar was of moderate cut, but as 
Goslin knew, of the very latest style. The cane carried was an 
expensive one, but only one who knew canes would have known 
it. His hat and shoes were obviously of the highest quality and 
a tastefully selected necktie completed the well groomed 
appearance. 

But the man was not a dude. He had none of the dude’s 
characteristics, but looked every bit the part of a prosperous, 
well satisfied and prominent business man blessed with a 
tailor who took pride in making his clothes. 

There was no question but the man must be a banker — 
president of the First National Bank, and probably the presi- 
dent of the club, or at least a director. Goslin noticed that 
several of the men in the lounging room spoke to him, and 
mostly in that familiar man fashion that shows a man is popu- 
lar and a man among men. 

At this point curiosity got the better of him, and turning 
to George, he asked in an undertone who that man was. 

“Oh, do you mean Charley?” Mathews said. ‘“ Why, he 
is a printer here in town,” and then waited to see the expres- 
sion on the visitor’s face. 


*Note.—This is the fourth of a series of twelve stories of the printers of 
Chiapolis. Copyrighted, 1921, by R. T. Porte. 
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The expression was registered all right, and incredulity was 
written all over Goslin’s face. 

“ Say, George, quit your kidding,” he managed to say, “ and 
tell me who that man really is. He certainly can’t be a printer, 
unless he is a banker too.” 

“No, honest, I’m not kidding you. That man is Charley 
Brown, a printer— just a plain printer, prints letterheads, 
envelopes, billheads, cards, and society stationery, as Charley 
himself says.” 

“ Say, there is more back of this than you say, and I must 
admit I am curious to know how a printer can wear such 
clothes, and dress better than any business man I have seen 
for a long time. There must be something back of all this, 
so get busy, old man, and tell me. I have seen hundreds of 
printers, and most of those I know wear clothes a year or two 
out of style, fitting like a sack, and they look like anything 
but real business men. The salesmen of a few firms I know 
look well dressed, but I don’t do business with those firms, 
they are usually too high priced, but this man has me! Not 
only that, but the fellows here seem to like him, and your tone 
of voice in referring to him shows that you think a great deal 
of him. Come on, out with it.” 

“ Well, I know that you are a purchasing agent, and that 
you know printers pretty well. You know how it is possible 
to work them for lower prices, and how they get business 
different than most business men, and really do not seem to 
have any backbone, but I am here to tell you that Charley 
Brown is different. 

“You saw all those pamphlets about Chiapolis on the table, 
and how well they were printed. Charley Brown did the job. 
Charley Brown does most of the boosting printing of this 
town, and he has the advertising men eating out of his hand. 

“ Charley Brown is a printer all right, but he is a darn good 
salesman in the bargain. He has turned down dozens of 
selling positions that offered big money. Says he doesn’t want 
to sell anything but printing, and says that there should be at 
least one printer in the world who can wear good clothes, meet 
other business men on an equal footing, and uphold the dignity 
of the printing business.” 

“This is getting more interesting every minute,’ Goslin 
put in, “ but how does he get away with it? I buy printing 
on price, and surely the Commercial Club doesn’t give its 
work to Brown here, without a price.” 

“You never did business with Brown then,” George replied, 
“because you almost forget to ask about price when Brown is 
selling you. It takes a hard boiled purchasing agent to even 
mention price to Brown, yet strange as it may seem, Brown’s 
prices are not high. He does not use his personality to get a 
job and then gouge a customer. He is more likely to be the 
other way. 

“T give Charley a lot of work myself, and his work is so 
good that I simply have to continue patronizing him. I have 
never found his prices excessive, either.” 

“ Well, you have a good city, a fine Commercial Club, but 
I am here to tell you that you must have some printer in 
Charley Brown.” 

The cigars were almost gone, and as it was nearly two 
o’clock, the men got up and left the club.- As they went out 
the door, Goslin, who was a lover of fine autos, saw directly 
in front of the club one that attracted his attention. 

“ Some boat, I’ll say. Look how well it is kept up, and not 
this year’s model, either. Glass wings, and glass shield for 
the back, and a classy red. That’s the kind of a boat I want. 
Say, who owns it?” 

“ Charley Brown,” was the reply. 

Goslin said something that sounded like ‘“‘ Oh, well.” Per- 
haps it wasn’t that at all, but it sounded like it. 

Just then whom should they run against but Charley, and 
this was the opportunity, and George seized it to introduce the 
purchasing agent and the printer. 


” 
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“Glad you are visiting Chiapolis,” Brown said, after the 
introduction. “Saw you at the club. Some good club, and 
doing things. Intend to drop over to your town some day in 
the near future and see what you have got. If you don’t mind 
I shall be glad to call on you.” 

“Come on over, and be sure to call on me.” 

“Certainly will. So long, must attend to business. 
you later.” 

Not long after, George Mathews received a letter from 
Andrew Goslin which read as follows: 


My Dear Mathews: 

Will you please keep Mr. Charley Brown home! 

He was over here two days ago, and made that call on me. 
Also got acquainted with our advertising man, and stayed an extra 
day, and for the first time in my history as a purchasing agent, a 
salesman got away with an order without a definite price. A nice 
fat order for ten thousand thirty-two page booklets, in two colors. 

He had every one going, and the advertising man said he was 
the first printer he ever saw who knew his business. Some remark 
for an advertising man! 

Our sales manager offered Brown $700 a month to go on the 
road for us, and Brown turned it down, because he said there would 
be no fun in it. 

After getting the order he kidded me about being a real pur- 
chasing agent and knowing how to buy. 

Showed me several things about my boat, and talked about 
fishing, which is my hobby. 

I have just woke up and discovered that the order for the 
booklets did not carry a price — didn’t know it till now. 

So, for the good of my reputation, keep Charley Brown in 
Chiapolis. 


See 


Yours sincerely, 


A few weeks later another letter was sent by Andrew 
Goslin to Charley Brown which read: 


My Dear Mr. Brown: 

It is not often that I write to any one to tell them how well 
satisfied I am with a purchase, but upon examination of the ten 
thousand booklets just received, and also your invoice for the work, 
I can not help but write you that we shall be glad to have you 
take on such other work as you care to for our concern. 

The advertising department is particularly pleased with the 
results of your work. This is also something out of the ordinary 
and pleases the purchasing department, as they usually get only 
kicks from the advertising department over work done for them. 

When are you coming over again? Just bought a dandy new 
reel, and a new line you will like. 

Sincerely yours, 

And some printers never really get the stain of printer’s 

ink off their fingers. 


STATEMENT OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
OF THE UNITED TYPOTHETZ 
OF AMERICA 


Under date of April 9, 1921, the Executive Council of the 
United Typothete of America issued the following statement 
in regard to the position of the organization on the proposed 
forty-four hour week: 

“After careful consideration of the situation which has 
arisen through various statements and misstatements by labor 
union representatives as to the position of the United Ty- 
pothete of America regarding the proposed shortening of the 
work week, the Executive Council of the United Typothete 
of America authorizes the following statement and directs its 
publication: 

“1—The United Typothete of America, as a body, has 
never agreed to the introduction of the forty-four hour week 
in the printing industry. 

““2— By resolutions adopted at its annual conventions 
held in 1919 and 1920 the United Typothete of America has 
unequivocally disapproved of any reduction in the present 
working hours, and recommends to its members ‘that they 
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resist any attempt to enforce such reduction except where such 
reduction has already been agreed to by contract.’ 

“3.—The Closed Shop Division of the United Typothete 
of America, a distinct and separate organization in itself, has 
never been, and could not be, empowered to represent the 
United Typothete of America in any negotiations or agree- 
ments considered by the International Joint Conference 
Council. 

““4-—The Executive Council of the United Typothete of 
America brands as absolutely false the statement that the 
United Typothete of America is a party to any agreement 
made between the representatives of any printing trades unions 
and any employing printers acting in their individual capacity 
or as members of a Division. 

“*5.— It should be recognized that the Closed Shop Divi- 
sion of the United Typothete of America enjoys complete 
autonomy in the conduct of its affairs, and the Executive 
Council of the United Typothete of America wishes to empha- 
size particularly the fact that the membership of the United 
Typothete of America, as a whole, has never been, nor could 
it be, represented in the deliberations of the International 
Joint Conference Council, nor can it be bound by the conclu- 
sions thereof. 

“6.—The Executive Council of the United Typothete of 
America believes that the deliberate and repeated falsification 
by labor union representatives as to the attitude of the United 
Typothete of America on the proposed shorter work week, 
now warrants and demands that such of its members as are 
under no contract to the contrary take the most vigorous and 
positive action in defense of their already expressed refusal 
to agree to any reduction in working hours. 

“Executive Council United Typothetae of America; signed 
by William John Eynon, president; J. Linton Engle, first vice 
president and chairman Executive Committee; Fred W. Gage, 
treasurer; Edward T. Miller, secretary.” 


SELLING VERSUS BUYING 


Printing and lithography, like other commodities, should 
be sold, not bought. 

The salesman who allows his customer to buy is an order 
taker, while he who sells and sells right has the confidence, 
respect and trade of his customers. 

Sell what is needed and right, otherwise the other fellow 
will. 

Never take advantage of one’s knowledge, for the next 
fellow will put him wise and put you out. 

Don’t lie or misrepresent, for neither the devil nor your 
competitor can contradict the truth. 

The more confidence the less competition. 

Secure the full confidence of your trade and you will secure 
their full business. 

Confidence begets confidence; know yourself and your line. 

Have absolute confidence in your firm. Consider the size 
and length of time it has been in business. There must be a 
reason. 

An old customer is worth two new ones, therefore get two 
new ones for each old one. 

An order is like a stock certificate, ninety per cent confi- 
dence; therefore you must have one hundred per cent to be 
able to sell ninety. 

Price is like the echo, soon forgotten. Quality is like a good 
name, priceless. 

While you can not sell every one, try to sell everybody and 
you will get your percentage. 

In business, as in life, you draw out what you put in. Do 
your part and you will get your share. 

Like your work and you will do it twice as well. 

— Samuel M. Hofheimer. 
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BY E. M. KEATING 


The experiences of composing machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 


concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 


Using Too Thick a Liner 


An Ohio operator writes: “ We recently placed a carbo- 
lite advertising figure mold in the disk of our Model 4 machine 
and have had a little trouble. The mold is the style that sets 
straight composition up to and including 14 point, and will 
cast 30 point figures. It is not the mold which casts up to 
36 point. The machine will justify perfectly any size of slug 
excepting when the 14 point liners are in the mold, under 
which condition it will not force the spacebands up freely and 
squirts occasionally, the line casting short on the left hand 
end, although it works the pump stop. We have tested the 
adjustment of the forward movement of the mold disk and 
find it all right. Also when we set 14 point with the other 
mold (Universal adjustable) it works perfectly. We have ex- 
amined the condition carefully and have come to the following 
conclusion: It seems that the mold cap is so high when 14 
point liners are in that it rubs the vise jaw, evidently pushing 
up on it and thereby making the lower lugs of the matrices 
press up tightly against the mold keeper, retarding the free 
action of the spreading of the line when justifying. By tak- 
ing out 14 point liners and substituting 12 point, leaving trim- 
ming knife open for 14 point, the mold will work perfectly 
with 14 point matrices. We also find some bright spots on 
the left side of the jaw underneath, which seems to substan- 
tiate our theory. The condition does not seem to be present 
except when casting a line about 24 ems or longer, shorter 
measures casting all right. If you can give us any assistance in 
solving this problem we shall appreciate it.” 

Answer.— You should not use anything larger than a 12 
point liner in the mold. A 14 point liner may be used in a 
Universal adjustable mold, but not in the advertising figure 
mold. 


Warped Mold Causes Trouble 


A Kansas operator submits several slugs accompanied by 
the following letter: “For many years I have been reading 
and studying THE INLAND PRINTER. Of recent years I have 
been more interested in the Machine Composition department 
and have saved a file of all answers, which I have found very 
valuable. This, however, is my first time to seek personal help. 
I am submitting a slug, and you will notice that where a word 
containing two or three letters appears at the end of the line 
the letter next to the spaceband is damaged. I thought it was 
caused by the band, but by using a different band I still get 
the damaged face on short words. Also, note the fin on first 
end. The liner is practically new. This, I am convinced, is 
caused by a warped mold cap.” 

Answer.—The fin showing on the left end of slug next to 
mold body could be caused by a warped condition of that 
part, as well as of the cap. However, in order that there be 
no mistake made in the matter you should remove the mold 
and separate the cap from body, and with a piece of sharp 
brass scrape all the particles of adhering metal from the cap 


Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 


and body. If you have access to a straight edge lay it over 
the surface of both cap and body and hold toward a light to 
observe if a warp or distortion is visible. In regard to the 
damage to the character next to a spaceband, we suggest that 
you see if the first elevator slide appears to be loose in the 
gibs. If the elevator slide will stand it, try driving up the left 
gib a trifle. Try a line with a small o next to each spaceband, 
recast several slugs and hold line, examine character with a 
reading glass. If bruised condition is still present remove 
the pump stop spring so that it will have no action toward 
moving the right hand jaw toward the left. Recast several 
more slugs, and examine. It sometimes happens that the 
slight movement of right hand jaw toward the left causes the 
matrices to move sufficiently to produce the bruise. Reducing 
the tension of pump stop spring a trifle sometimes helps cor- 
rect this trouble. Another cause may also be associated with 
the foregoing. If the back screw in the first elevator head 
shows too much clearance (more than %4 inch) when a line 
is casting it may also have a bearing on the trouble. The 
position of the jets on your slugs indicates that your metal pot 
should be raised at least one point on right side. See jets on 
base of slug. 


Vise Locking Stud Broken 


A Western operator writes as follows: ‘“ In the office where 
I work a new machine has been installed. It is equipped with 
an 18 point font and recessed mold. When an 18 point line 
is sent in, if the headletter attachment (which holds up the 
elevator head while casting) is not in proper position, allowing 
line to lower to regular casting position, the cams revolve as 
usual. Of course the mold can not come forward and engage 
the matrix ears. Consequently the vise locking studs are 
broken. Ear of stud is broken off. Is there any way to over- 
come that? Does such an accident usually occur when head- 
letter attachment is not in proper position? There is another 
machine in the office equipped with an old style ejector, and 
no such accident occurs when mold can not come forward to 
proper position. Some times the machine stops and other 
times the cams revolve without hesitation, but the vise lock- 
ing studs never break. Will you tell me the proper and easiest 
way to remove metal from screw holes in rim of mold disk, 
the screw holes through which screws go-that hold mold cap 
in position?” 

Answer.— When the flanges of the vise locking screws are 
broken it indicates that the friction clutch is pulling with more 
than normal force. They should not break at all; the clutch 
should have slipped. Remove the clutch arm and clean the 
leather buffers with gasoline and also the surface of the pulley: 
replace, and loosen the spring bushing so it is not pressing the 
spring. Test by throwing back the elevator filling piece and 
see if the clutch slips as it should. The only reason we know 
for vise screw flanges breaking is due to too stiff a clutch 
spring, or to a sticky condition of clutch pulley and buffers. 
Perhaps resin is used on the pulley; it should not be used. 
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To remove the metal from the screw holes in the rim of disk 
you should first remove the mold. This operation may require 
the tapping of mold from the back with a pig of metal if it 
does not come out freely. When it is out secure a pair of pliers 
that can be used to grip the lower end of screw that protrudes 
downward into mold pocket; turn the screw down and re- 
move it. Take a round piece of soft iron of a diameter less 
than the screw removed, and drive metal upward, and if you 
have a tap corresponding to the thread of the screw turn it 
through the hole and it will clean out the metal and remove 
any burrs from the thread in the hole. Take a screw to a 
machine shop or hardware store and borrow a tap for this 
purpose. At any rate do not try to melt out the metal or dig 
it out with a steel instrument. 


“The Mechanism of the Linotype” Is a Valuable 
Help for Operators 


A Tennessee operator wishes advice regarding a book on 
linotype mechanism, and also asks several other questions 
relating to troubles on the machine. 

Answer.— Regarding the trouble you are having with your 
machine, the best book on the study of the linotype is “‘ The 
Mechanism of the Linotype,” which you state you have. We 
might add that it is the only text book on the subject. There 
is no correspondence course that we know of on linotype 
mechanism. Where you find an obscure paragraph in “ The 
Mechanism of the Linotype,” or a passage that you can not 
readily understand, we suggest that you let us know the page 
and we will explain it to you, making no charge for this service. 
You should have very little trouble setting a back knife. The 
general directions given in ‘“‘ The Mechanism of the Linotype ” 
are ample. Move the knife toward the center of disk to clear 
curved strip, or you may remove the strip. When the teeth of 
the matrix show bright, as though rubbing on some part, you 
may determine the cause of this condition as follows: Rub a 
thin coating of printing ink on the front bevel edge of the inter- 
mediate bar, then send through a few lines of matrices, and 
examine the ink marks of the matrix teeth. If the marks 
are very strong you may raise the bar a trifle. Before making 
any change be certain no other adjustment is at fault. 


Matrix Teeth Damaged 


An Iowa operator writes, in part, as follows: “ Some time 
during the last two months a former employee of this shop 
broke the casting holding the screw which regulates the dis- 
tance the first elevator travels. It was soldered together again, 
but that varied the adjustment a little ~ evidently the adjust- 
ment was not made correctly — with the result that the teeth 
of the matrices have become quite badly worn. The matrices 
were falling into the wrong channels, and others would fall on 
top of the channel entrance guides. Matrices that were sup- 
posed to fall in channels under this matrix would bind on the 
distributor bar. As this would not throw out the distributor 
clutch the distributor belt generally came off. With the aid 
of Thompson’s ‘Mechanism of the Linotype’ I readjusted the 
height to which the first elevator travels, but of course that 
did not relieve the distributor trouble. What would be the 
best thing to do for this? On account of the worn condition 
of the matrix teeth I am not absolutely sure that the adjust- 
ment is right yet, as occasionally a long line of matrices will 
bind and cause the machine to stop on the safety pawl. From 
the enclosed matrix you will notice that the top teeth are the 
ones most badly worn. Is this the usual result or can it be 
possible that this is caused by something else? I have exam- 
ined the second elevator bar and the distributor box bar for 
bruises but can find none. We have a gasoline burner and I 
have had some trouble with the pressure tank. The automatic 
valve on the intake pipe is out of working order and allows the 
air to escape back into the pump almost as fast as I pump it in. 
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As the pipe holding the valve is soldered to the tank and can 
not be removed I am entirely ignorant of how to fix it. Can 
you give me a little help on this, too?” 

Answer.—The combination teeth of the matrix show slight 
wear. We suggest that you secure a new part to replace the 
broken piece, and then reset the screw that limits up stroke 
of elevator. You will not find much trouble in this adjust- 
ment. Place one matrix in the elevator jaws and allow the 
elevator to go all the way up. Place a light just above the 
second elevator bar and a strip of white paper just to the right 
of the second elevator bar. Observe the alignment of matrix 
teeth and bar rails by looking through from left of first 
elevator, change the screw up or down until the teeth exactly 
align (up and down) with the rails of the second elevator bar. 
By using care you will be able to make this difficult adjustment 
correctly. We suggest that you have a local tinsmith unsolder 
the valve pipe, then you can see why the valve does not work. 
Be certain that all gasoline is out of the tank before heat is 
applied for unsoldering, otherwise it will be a risky operation. 


Spongy Slugs May Be Caused by Worn Plunger 


A Kansas publisher submits slugs and writes: “ We are 
sending you herewith a few slugs which are very spongy. Some 
are much worse than others, and part of them are so bad that 
they bow up in ejecting. You will note that these eight slugs 
which we are sending have been set in succession, being all a 
part of one article, and are not miscellaneous slugs picked up 
at random. We believe our metal is O. K., as we have been 
adding new metal to our old for the past few weeks. This 
trouble of spongy slugs seems to have started almost all at 
once a few days ago. We have cleaned out the holes in the 
mouthpiece; the holes near the bottom of the well are also 
clean. So far as we can tell, the machine seems to be working 
all right. The pump spring seems to be set strong enough. 
We have thought there might be a chance that a little zinc had 
gotten into the metal, for we had that trouble once before with 
similar results. We have sent some slugs to our metal dealer 
to determine this point, and we are writing you at the same 
time to see if you think the machine may be at fault, and if 
so, what you think it is. We might add that the face of the 
mouthpiece appears to be all right. The cross jets are clean 
to allow the escape of air from the mold cell when casting. 
You will note from the enclosed slugs that some are very bad 
and some are reasonably good, and we will say further that 
when the machine is running right along we will oftentimes 
get fairly good slugs for a while. We have tried the metal 
both hot and cold, and do not believe that is the difficulty. We 
have been reading THE INLAND PRINTER for a long while and 
have gained much valuable information from it.” 

Answer.— If it were actually amalgamated with your 
metal the presence of a small amount of zinc would cause 
trouble. We are inclined to believe that you do not carry a 
sufficiently high temperature to melt any zinc that might acci- 
dentally become mixed with your metal in the pot. If you melt 
up your slugs in a melting pot and carry a temperature high 
enough to melt the zinc, you are running the risk of burning 
out your metal. We suggest that you use a thermometer when 
melting down your metal and keep the temperature below 550°. 
We do not believe the condition of the metal is the whole 
cause of your trouble. We suggest that you fill the metal pot 
to normal height and cast a slug. Note in particular the sur- 
face of metal around the plunger as it descends to cast. If 
the surface is disturbed by rising metal as the plunger goes 
down, it indicates a loose fitting plunger. In such a case order 
anew one. From the appearance of the slugs this is our recom- 
mendation. If you apply a new plunger, give the pump spring 
full stress and clean plunger several times a day for a while. 
A little dry graphite placed in the well when the metal is bailed 
out low enough will sometimes help eliminate spongy slugs. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer Company will receive 
and transmit orders for any book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will be 
found in our catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


“Two Centuries of Typefounding ”’ 


“Two Centuries of Typefounding ” is the title of an inter- 
esting and artistic book received by THE INLAND PRINTER 
from H. W. Caslon & Co., Ltd., London, England. The book 
relates the history of the house of Caslon from its founding by 
the first William Caslon in 1720 to the present day. It also 
describes the growth of the typefounding industry in Great 
Britain, with which the name of Caslon is inseparably asso- 
ciated. The book is set in the Caslon Old Face, which gives it 
a decidedly appropriate atmosphere. It is illustrated with 
numerous portraits of members of the Caslon family who have 
assisted in the development of typefounding and with fac- 
similes of pages taken from early specimen books. 


‘“‘ Editorials and Editorial Writing ”’ 


“ Editorials and Editorial Writing ” is a book from which 
the experienced editor can draw many suggestions and from 
which the beginner can get a clear conception of editorial work 
and the ways of performing it successfully. 

The book contains a large and varied collection of edito- 
rials, thoroughly representative of contemporary thought. 
Some of the best specimens of British editorial work are also 
included. The text chapters are adequate but short and read- 
able. The editorials are classified, and each is subjected to a 
brief and pointed analysis. Eleven representative editorial 
pages are photographically reproduced, and there are sixty 
columns of professional ideals, sidelights and views by leading 
American publishers and editors. H. J. Haskell, of the Kansas 
City Star, has written an introduction entitled ‘“ The Editorial 
Imperative.” 

“ Editorials and Editorial Writing,” by Robert Wilson 
Neal. The Home Correspondence School, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. Price $3. 


“History of Journalism in the United States ”’ 


Journalism as a subject has attracted the attention of very 
few historians, although it is over one hundred and fifty years 
since the press of this country began to assume political func- 
tions. Early historians neglected this phase of development; 
later writers have touched upon it inadequately. 

This volume fills the need admirably. It presents a history 
of American journalism from the first newspaper to the present 
day. Newspapers which have had marked influence on political 
development are taken up in chronological order. The growth 
of the party press, suffrage and slavery as factors in jour- 
nalism; the development of journalism in the Middle West; 
the inauguration of penny papers, the editors of the Civil War 
and Reconstruction Periods and the growth of modern jour- 
nalism are all treated adequately. 

The history of journalism has been the history of the 
growth of the democratic idea, and the story of this develop- 
ment has been told in detail. The battle for the right to criti- 
cize the Government was begun in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century by Benjamin Harris and was brought to 


a victorious close by Horace Greeley. The book describes in a 
most interesting manner the growth of the power of public 
opinion in America from 1690, when Harris stood out almost 
alone in his protest against conditions as they were, to the 
present day when every group or section of the people have 
their journalistic representatives battling for their rights. 
“History of Journalism in the United States,” by George 
Henry Payne. D. Appleton & Co., New York city. Price $2.50. 


‘© A Grammar of Color ”’ 


To the Strathmore Paper Company is due credit for the 
production of a truly remarkable addition to the literature of 
color and its application to the graphic arts. “A Grammar 
of Color” presents an exposition of the Munsell system of 
Color Notation, giving considerable explanatory matter and 
practical demonstrations of the application of the system for 
the measurement and orderly arrangement or balance of color. 

In the preface the company states: ‘“ Like any other work 
undertaken in a new field, this book has grown prodigiously 
since its first inception, and the task and expense involved in 
producing it have mounted with its development at a rate 
which appeared, at times, to seriously threaten its completion. 
It is, therefore, with what we feel to be a justified sense of 
pride and satisfaction that this company is able to offer to 
printers, publishers, advertisers and all others who have occa- 
sion to use color a book, which, though it calls attention to our 
own product in the field of papermaking, may also add its 
quota to the sum of human knowledge and be of lasting use- 
fulness to our many friends. 

“This book presents a system for the measurement of 
color and for its orderly use, and demonstrates this system 
upon a number of cover papers selected from the extensive 
Strathmore lines. The fact should be emphasized that neither 
the Munsell color system nor this exposition of it is intended 
to present a creed or dogma for the use of color, nor to sup- 
plant the exercise of instinct and trained perception. It is 
intended as an aid to the training of a color perception and the 
quickening of an instinct for color, but failing even in this, a 
reasonably close adherence to the principles which it puts forth 
will certainly help to avoid the outrages upon color harmony 
which are committed in everyday practice.” 

To give a complete description of this book would be diffi- 
cult, especially in the limited space available here. In it the 
student of color—and all printers and pressmen should be 
students of color — will find much that will be of great interest 
and value, not only in the text matter, but also in the unique 
method of showing the adaptations of the balanced color com- 
binations to the different papers. Accompanying the book is 
an envelope containing a number of sheets of cover paper, each 
having an oval cutout at the top, which, when placed over the 
proper sheets in the book as indicated will show color com- 
binations that may be used to secure the best effects. 

“A Grammar of Color” is published and distributed by 
the Strathmore Paper Company, Mittineague, Massachusetts. 
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COOPERATION BETWEEN ORGANIZATIONS 
OR ASSOCIATIONS* 
BY DAVID H. SLOANE 


} T the outset I want to express a sense of 
gratitude for this opportunity afforded both 
li of us, you, the printer, and me, the ink- 
| maker, for — well, what shall I say — com- 
| munion, between us. If I can get you to a 
point, or get both of us to the point, where 
] we can tell each other something, I am quite 

=J sure we shall both profit by the communion. 
You know, we are very closely related, you, the printers, and 
we, the inkmakers. We are members of one family, because 
if business is good with you it is because you have a lot of 
printing to do, and if you have a lot of printing to do you are 
going to buy ink, much of it. If business is bad for you, you 
are not going to have much to do and you buy little ink. We 
have a common problem, you and I, to create a demand for 
ink, which is the result of a creation of a demand for printing, 
and it is on that problem we are going into communion, you 
and I, to see how we may make the best of it, because on the 
solution of that problem depends your success, and your suc- 
cess means ours. 

Now, then, let us try to analyze the mind of the buyer of 
printing. What is the first question out of his mouth when 
you say, “ The job is finished, Mr. Jones’? It is, “ How does 
the job look ?” I can not emphasize that too strongly. How 
does the job look? That is the first vital feature of every job 
of printing; and if you give a good looking job you have over- 
come the first barrier. You have made a good impression and 
your chances will then depend on other things as to whether 
you will or will not get a repeat order. 

It is natural that the buyer should inquire first how a job 
looks, because no matter what the job is, whether it is a book, 
a letterhead, a catalogue or a card, the purpose of it is to 
submit it to some one else to read. If it is good looking, it 
is looked at; if not, it is thrown into the wastebasket. And 
how much does go into the wastebasket! How much energy 
and effort and money are expended on useless stuff that has 
not even a chance to get over! 

A peculiar state of affairs exists about the looks of a job 
of printing. The thing that has the greatest effect on the 
looks of a job is the ink. I do not care how excellent your 
typography, stock and cuts may be, bad ink can queer the 
whole job. And the ink upon which so much depends, upon 
which the flash in the mind of this buyer may break or make 
your job, amounts to 2.87 per cent of your job. These figures 
are not mine. They are taken from an article headed, “ The 
Cost of the Printed Product Analyzed,” which appeared in your 
Typothetae Bulletin last November. They have gone through 
a lot of figures and have estimated that upon the basis of a 
$100 job the ink costs $2.87. 

I represent inkmakers, and to that extent I am selfish for 
my industry. I am not altruistic. But my selfishness is in 
harmony with yours. If we get ours you get yours, and you 
get it before we do. That 2.87 per cent can either make or 
break your order. I ask you, therefore, as sensible business 
men, whether it pays to take a chance on that item, which is 
not big enough to make a difference either way? Does it pay 
to take a chance and skimp on that item of material? So, if 
a salesman comes into your place and says, “I can sell you an 
ink for 80 cents instead of for $1,” drive him out of your 
place. He is not your friend. He is seeking to induce you 
to take chances where chances aren’t worth while. He is not 
going to give you that ink in the first place, and in the second 
place, you can not afford to take a chance. You can not afford, 





*The substance of an address delivered by David H. Sloane, secretary of the 
National Association of Printing Ink Makers, before the Typothete of Newark, 
New Jersey, on February 21. 
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because of a reduction of a fraction of one per cent in the cost 
of your job, the difference in the cost of the ink, to take a 
chance on the loss of your repeat order. 

One of the things that I shall advocate in the course of this 
discussion is to use the best possible grade of ink that you can, 
even if necessary to give a shade of preference to the increased 
price, because the item involved is small and the chance you 
take is great. And it does not necessarily follow that, because 
one ink costs $1 and another ink costs 80 cents, the cheaper 
ink will lessen the charges on your job. You will find that 
the more expensive ink of the same color is more concentrated. 
It has more color. It has less chance of offsetting, because in 
a cheaper ink your volume, or film, of ink is larger in order 
to get your impression. In a higher priced ink, the color is 
more concentrated and you need a smaller volume of ink. 
Therefore, it does not necessarily follow that the ink you buy 
for 80 cents instead of for $1 is cheaper. 

On these lines is our communion. I could not commune 
very well if I were an inkmaker, but, fortunately, I am not. 
I do not represent any ink house; I am not selling ink; I am 
not representing any particular member of my association. 
They are all dear to me, and that is why I can, without bias 
or prejudice, make these statements before you, and what has 
made that possible is the inkmakers’ association. 

The inkmakers’ association is a group of ink manufacturers 
who have combined pretty much in the same manner as the 
Typothete for the uplift of the industry.. There are a lot of 
problems that confront the manufacturers which they must 
handle in conjunction. For instance, we have had the question 
of tariff, which affects your printing. A man at this table 
just made the remark that somebody came in here from Ger- 
many to bid for American printing. We have had the same 
discussion on German printing inks coming into this country. 
We have also had our problems on some of the great things 
we have done for you in the time of the war. Gentlemen, 
you do not begin to know of the troubles we had in getting our 
raw materials to make your inks. When the War Trade Board 
was classifying the various industries into essential and non- 
essential, our organization went to Washington and said to 
that Board, “If you do not put printing ink industries on the 
priority list and give us priority, you might as well shut up 
your Government, because you can not run without printing 
ink.” They realized that and gave us priority on almost 
everything we wanted, and we in turn were able to supply the 
ink to you without a bit of anxiety or trouble on your part. 
Realize the service our inkmakers’ association did for you. 

The ink industry in the last five years has undergone a 
complete change. One of the sudden changes which occurred 
was when, without any notice, we were suddenly cut off from 
Germany in the supply of materials upon which we had pre- 
viously relied for the manufacture of ink. We had to set about 
substituting. We had to find substitutes equally good, and 
we set about it. Now, we have come to the point where we 
are making better inks from the stuff we are getting in America 
than we ever got from Germany. 

Of course, on the question of association, all I have to 
do is to mention that you are the Typothete. It is common 
knowledge, I think, that the financial standing of the printing 
industry has greatly improved in the past fifteen years, due to 
organization work. 

I do not think I need dwell on the advantages of organiza- 
tion. I think you appreciate them. You will note that the 
men of our organization, like the men of yours, are combined 
for a purpose, for the betterment of the industry, and if our 
industry is bettered, you know it will extend to yours. In your 
dealings with inkmakers, you should prefer members of our 
association to those who are not members, because, in dealing 
with one of our members, you know that particular inkmaker 
is interested in the betterment of our industry and, as such, 
he is helping you, the printer. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Robert R. Burrage Moves 


Increasing business has made it necessary 
for Robert R. Burrage, New York city, 
manufacturer of glue, to move from 83 
Gold street to 13 Vandewater street, where 
increased floor space and improved facili- 
ties will permit the handling of a much 
greater volume of business. 


Northcraft Engraving Company 


Purchasers of good engraving in the 
Northwest will be interested to learn that 
the Northcraft Engraving Company, Min- 
neapolis, has perfected its organization and 
is now specializing in the highest grade of 
hand engraved steel die and copperplate 
engraving. 


Swenarton & Salley in New Home 


Swenarton and Salley, Inc., “ producers 
of good printing,’ New York city, have 
moved from 25 East Thirty-first street to 
more spacious quarters at 350 West Thirty- 
eighth street. Several new machines and 
other equipment have been added to handle 
increased business. 


Harris-Dibble Company Moves 
to New Offices 


After six years at 171 Madison avenue, 
New York city, the Harris-Dibble Com- 
pany, brokers in printing businesses, has 
removed to 297 Madison avenue, where a 
whole floor will be occupied. The business 
was founded twenty-three years ago by 
Emerson P. Harris. 


New Model Seybold Cutting 
Machine 


Proprietors of small and medium sized 
printing offices will be interested in the 
announcement of The Seybold Machine 
Company, which calls attention to the fact 
that the company is now ready to supply 
a small size full automatic cutter, planned 
especially to bring the advantages of a com- 
plete automatic machine within the reach of 
the smaller shops. 


Eleventh Lecture in Babcock Press 
Company’s Series 


The eleventh of a series of winter lec- 
tures was given on March 31 at the Babcock 
Printing Press Company’s plant, New Lon- 
don, Connecticut. The subject discussed by 
the speakers was the value of scoutcraft in 
a boy’s training and the opportunities for 
enlarging the Boy Scout organization in 


New London. The need for willing and 
able scout directors was emphasized. These 
meetings are held by the Babcock com- 
pany in conjunction with the board of 
education of the Connecticut Americaniza- 
tion Bureau. 


Star Engravers Supply Company 
Issues Useful Card 


A useful card giving directions for finding 
street numbers in New York has been issued 
by the Star Engravers Supply Company, 
61 Beekman Street, New York city. This 
card should be of. value to those intending 
to visit New York city. A copy will be 
sent free to any one on request. 


A. C. Kessinger Honored on 
Anniversary 


On the sixty-fifth anniversary of his en- 
trance into the company, A. C. Kessinger, 
president of the Rome Sentinel Company, 
was presented with a silver loving cup by 
the employees of the Sentinel. Mr. Kess- 
inger entered the Sentinel office on St. Pat- 
rick’s day, March 17, 1856. Since then he 
has been connected continuously with the 
Sentinel, seven years as an employee and 
fifty-eight years as the proprietor —a rec- 
ord that can be equaled by few. 


Mrs. C. E. Nevin Passes Away 


Mrs. C. E. Nevin, wife of the editor and 
proprietor of the Laurel (Neb.) Advocate, 
passed away suddenly on March 27 at Day- 
tona, Florida. Mr. and Mrs. Nevin had 
been attending the meeting of the National 
Editorial Association, at which Mr. Nevin 
was one of the Nebraska representatives. 
Mrs. Nevin was a gifted writer and speaker 
and was an active force in the life of the 
community. She was widely known and 
greatly esteemed by newspaper women 
throughout the country. 


Wesel Products to Be Exhibited at 
London Exposition 


American manufacturers will be very 
much in evidence at the Sixth International 
Printing, Stationery and Allied Trades Ex- 
hibition, to be held in London, England, 
April 30 to May 14. The display will be 
representative of every branch of the in- 
dustry and decidedly comprehensive. Con- 
spicuous among the exhibits will be several 
well known Wesel products, such as the 
Wesel final plate mounting bases, electric 
proof press, and also the automatic self 
inking and self feeding proof press. 


M. B. McClellan Passes Away 
in Michigan 

M. B. McClellan, formerly of Minneap- 
olis, and proprietor of a large paper manu- 
facturing plant at Otsego, Michigan, died 
at his home in Otsego, March 26. Mr. 
McClellan went to Minneapolis forty years 
ago, and for many years he was associated 
with his brother, F. L. McClellan, in the 
McClellan Paper Company, of Minneapolis. 


Printing Firms Add New 
Equipment 

Evidence of the fact that printers are 
optimistic and are going ahead, making 
additions to and improvements in their 
equipment, comes to us from different 
sources. From the Hancock Perfecting 
Lineup Machine Company, of Lynn, Mas- 
sachusetts, comes the report of a number 
of recent installations of the different 
models of its lineup machines in printing 
plants in different parts of the country. 


Fourth District Typothetae Federa- 
tion Opposes Forty-Four 
Hour Week 


The Fourth District Typothetez Federa- 
tion, at its meeting in Richmond, Virginia, 
adopted a resolution condemning the forty- 
four hour week demanded by organized 
labor. The resolution asserts that the reduc- 
tion of working hours is not warranted by 
economic conditions and emphasizes the 
need for increased production. All employ- 
ing printers of the Fourth District are ad- 
vised to resist any reduction in working 
hours except where such reduction has 
already been agreed to by contract. 


Mrs. C. J. Shepard Honored by 
Old-Time Printers 


The first woman to be admitted to mem- 
bership in the Old-Time Printers’ Associa- 
tion of Chicago; this’ was the honor con- 
ferred upon Mrs. Clara J. Shepard when the 
organization, at its annual meeting on Sun- 
day, April 10, elected her to life member- 
ship. Mrs. Shepard is the vice president 
of The Henry O. Shepard Company and 
The Inland Printer Company. Her elec- 
tion to life membership in the Old-Time 
Printers’ Association caused some of those 
who have been prominent in the work of 
the organization for years to comment upon 
the coincidence that her father, the late 
Henry O. Shepard, was the first life member 
of the Press Club of Chicago. 
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Advertising Typographers Organize 
National Association 


The Advertising Typographers of Amer- 
ica held their first conference at Cleveland, 
March 21, and were organized nationally. 
The following officers were elected for one 
year: President, Ben C. Pittsford, Ben C. 
Pittsford Company, Chicago; first vice 
president, C. E. Ruckstuhl, Typographic 
Service Company, New York city; second 
vice president, Stanley B. Moore, Stanley 
B. Moore & Co., Cleveland; secretary, 
Frank M. Sherman, United Typothete of 
America, Chicago; treasurer, A. Colish, 
Advertising Typographer, New York city. 

The primary object of the organization is 
to raise the standard of typography and 
create a more general demand among adver- 
tisers for better typography. Among the 
resolutions passed was one to refuse to do 
any work on fraudulent advertising and to 
work in harmony with the Better Business 
Bureaus of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. 


John T. Kelly Active in Prosperity 
Publicity Campaign 

The National Prosperity Bureau was or- 
ganized last January by a group of manu- 
facturers and financiers who felt that the 
time was ripe to open a drive to change 
depression into optimism. John Tyrone 
Kelly, president of the Audubon Printery, 
New York city, took charge of the work 
and carried on a very effective publicity 
campaign which concluded with “ National 
Prosperity Week,” April 4 to 11. 

Millions of pieces of printed literature, 
from the poster stamp to the billboard 
posters, were distributed through the manu- 
facturers’ organizations and relayed by them 
through the retailers’ organizations. In 
hundreds of newspapers each week were 
carried the opinions of the country’s fore- 
most thinkers, all prepared by the bureau. 
In a letter to Mr. Kelly President Harding 
expressed his hearty commendation of the 
National Prosperity Bureau’s campaign for 
nation wide confidence and for increased 
business activity. 


European Representative of Miller 
Company Talks on Efficiency 


“Printing Efficiency ” was the subject of 
a lecture recently given before the Printers’ 
Managers’ and Overseers’ Association, Lei- 
cester, England, by A. W. Barrett, factory 
representative of the Miller Saw-Trimmer 
Company. 

Mr. Barrett pointed out that at the 
present time efficiency is more important 
than ever, owing to the prevailing high 
prices and wages. The latter, he did not 
consider detrimental to the trade. Every 
craftsman should have the opportunity of 
a comfortable living, and if the laborer was 
worthy of his hire his services should be 
purchased from him at a fair price and the 
employer should be given a just amount of 
labor in return. Too often, an employee, 
feeling that the company can afford it, gets 
into the habit of stealing a few minutes 
when the opportunity occurs. Efficiency lies 
in the organization of the various depart- 
ments of the workshop, and unless the 
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workers are working under comfortable 
sanitary conditions, with modern labor sav- 
ing tools and good material, together with 
clear instructions from the man in charge, 
much time and labor is wasted. 


William J. Hack Heads Old-Time 
Printers’ Association 
of Chicago 


On Sunday afternoon, April 10, the Old- 
Time Printers’ Association of Chicago held 
it annual meeting and election of officers, 
the choice for the highest office in the 
organization falling to William J. Hack. 
Mr. Hack located in Chicago in 1858, when 
but a boy of ten years. After attending 





William J. Hack. 


the public schools for a few years he started 
work as an apprentice pressman. In 1879 
he organized the firm of Hack & Anderson, 
of which he is still the active head. 

John C. Harding was elected vice presi- 
dent, and William Mill was re-elected to 
the position of secretary treasurer for the 
thirtieth time. 

Honorary memberships were conferred 
upon §. John Duncan-Clark, associate 
editor of the Chicago Evening Post, Rev. 
Dr. Herbert W. Prince, rector of the Church 
of the Epiphany, and Charles L. Estey. 


High School Boys Get Linotype 


Students in the printing department of 
the Los Angeles High School are pursuing 
the study of the trade in true professional 
style. In addition to modern equipment 
purchased for $5,500 when the department 
was organized last fall, the boys have re- 
cently bought a new Model 8 linotype. The 
plant is now fully prepared to turn out 
the weekly editions of the school paper and 
to produce a considerable quantity of high 
grade jobwork as well. Much interest is 
being taken in the new linotype, and it is 
probable that many of the boys will follow 
the occupation of linotype operating when 
they leave school. Many young men of 
a most desirable sort will thus be attracted 
to the printing industry. 
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Baltimore Typothetz Issues 
History of Printing 
in Maryland 

“A History of Printing in Colonial Mary- 
land, 1686-1776,” is the title of an excep- 
tional book being issued by the Typothete 
of Baltimore. The Typothete has under- 
taken the publication of this work because 
of its historical importance and because of 
the opportunity it presents of issuing an 
exceptional piece of typography. 

The work will be issued in a de luxe 
edition on finest hand made paper, size of 
page 934 by 7 inches, bound in boards. This 
edition is limited to 125 copies. It is 
planned to issue a library edition on ordi- 
nary paper, limited to 500 copies, to meet 
the requirements of the historical societies 
and libraries in America and Europe. 

Full particulars may be secured from the 
Typothete of Baltimore, Maryland. 


Northwestern Printers to Hold 
Many Gatherings 


The following activities are scheduled for 
the benefit of printers and publishers of the 
Northwestern States. The Publishers’ Short 
Course will be given at the University Farm, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, May 5 to 7. The Ben 
Franklin Club has a big program sched- 
uled at Austin, Minnesota, May 27 and 28. 
The Northern Minnesota Editorial Asso- 
ciation will hold its summer outing at Du- 
luth, Minnesota, July 21 to 24. The North 
Dakota Press Association will meet at 
Jamestown, North Dakota, August 5 and 6. 


Connecticut Valley Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen 


The Connecticut Valley Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen, Inc., held its organiza- 
tion meeting and banquet at Worcester, 
Massachusetts, on April 2. Hon. John J. 
White, of Holyoke, was toastmaster and 
the speakers were Stephen H. Horgan, of 
New York, editor Process Engraving De- 
partment of THE INLAND PRINTER, whose 
subject was “ Photography and the Printing 
Press’; Lyle L. Rescott, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, “A Sermon on Craftsmanship ”’; 
and Charles B. Porter, of Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, “The Connecticut Valley Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen.” 


Death of Prominent Chicago 
Printer 


Hiram F. Helman, vice president of the 
Sleepeck-Helman Printing Company, 418 
South Market street, Chicago, died on 
March 29 at his home, 3835 Gladys avenue. 
He was 48 years old. 

Previous to the incorporation of the 
Sleepeck-Helman Company, in 1904, Mr. 
Helman had been with Pettibone, Sawtelle 
& Co. as foreman. He brought to the 
new firm a broad experience and thorough 
knowledge of printing, which, combined 
with that of W. H. Sleepeck, his business 
associate, made the Sleepeck-Helman Com- 
pany one of the leaders in the printing in- 
dustry. In the death of Mr. Helman the 
printing industry has lost an active worker 
for its advancement and the Franklin- 
Typothetze of Chicago one of its staunchest 
friends and supporters. 
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A. G. Burton’s Son in New 
Quarters 


The addition of many new machines to 
their line of bookbinders’ machinery and 
consequent growth of business during the 
past few years has made it necessary for 
A. G. Burton’s Son, Inc., to seek larger 
quarters. The new address of the company 
is 218 North Jefferson street, Chicago. 


Change in Linotype Publicity Staff 


The Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
announces the appointment of Francis T. 
Denman to the position of assistant man- 
ager of its publicity department. Mr. Den- 
man succeeds Norman S. Githens, for five 
years a member of the Linotype publicity 
staff, and now advertising manager of the 
F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, of New 
York city. 


Frank J. Wolf Joins Colorado 
Herald Publishing Company 


Frank J. Wolf, for the past five years 
printing salesman for the Welch-Haffner 
Printing Company, has become a partner in 
the Colorado Herald Publishing Company. 
As an art compositor Mr. Wolf displayed 
an artistic, yet thoroughly practical, taste. 
As a salesman his printing experience proved 
of great value to buyers of printing. Mr. 
Wolf attributes a large portion of his suc- 
cess to the inspirational articles appearing 
in the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Sun Printing Company 
Expands 
The Sun Printing Company, of Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts, is enlarging its plant 
by taking over the remaining two floors of 





Effective and Attractive Cover of Folder Issued by 


the Grier Press, Chicago. 
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the building which it has occupied for the 
past fifteen years, and which it recently 
purchased. Several pieces of new equip- 
ment are to be added and the plant will be 
laid out according to modern scientific 
plans. The company is one of the oldest 
printing plants in the coun- 
try, having been organized 
one hundred and twenty- 
one years ago. The output 
has been more than tripled 
in the last five years. 

The reins for the future 
guidance and progress of 
the company are directly 
in the hands of Robert P. 
Easland, president and 
manager, and Andrew K. 
Benjamin, sales manager. 


Some Unusual Effects 
in Die Cutting 


From the Grier Press, In- 
corporated, diemakers and 
die cutters, 515 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago, has 
been received an _ excep- 
tionally attractive folder 
containing a reprint of an 
article, entitled “Adding to 
the Value of Printed Mat- 
ter by Die Cutting,” which 
appeared in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for May, 1920. 
The cover of this folder, a 
halftone reproduction of 
which is shown, presents a remarkable speci- 
men of die cutting, the only printing being 
the shading, which runs from a deep blue 
at the top to a lighter blue just above the 
center, thus giving the effect of the night 
sky, with a cream tint at 
the bottom giving the ef- 
fect of the desert sands. 
The rest is cut out. The 
inside pages are printed on 
golden rod stock, thus giv- 
ing the golden effect back 
of the moon and stars. The 
letters in the stars appear 
in the plain white of the 
cover stock. Behind the 
remaining figures—the 
pyramids, palm trees, camel 
and the man — which are 
also cut out, appears a 
strip of black which has 
been printed on the inside 
sheet. 

Another novel and ex- 
tremely effective use of die 
cutting has been devised by 
the company in the shape 
ae of business cards. One of 
ey these cards is shown. It 
at will be noticed that in its 

original form the card is 
flat. As the salesman hands 
it to his prospective cus- 
tomer he merely turns back 
the upper part, thus form- 
ing an easel, and the card 
stands up on the desk, as 
shown in the second illus- 
tration. It can not fail to 
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attract the attention of the recipient. It 
can readily be seen that this process offers 
great possibilities for giving additional 
effectiveness to the business card. Trade 
marks, for instance, can be worked out in 
this manner to excellent advantage. 





ae 
323-325 West Adams Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 







MILLS 


323-335 West Adams Stre«t 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





A Novelty in Business Cards. 


The upper illustration shows the card as it appears flat; the lower shows it 
with top turned back showing cut out trade mark. 


The Grier Press produces an extremely 
wide range of cut out work, and these speci- 
mens are in line with the high character of 
work which the company turns out. 


Miehle Patents Sustained 


The United States District Court at Chi- 
cago on February 3, 1921, entered a decree 
sustaining the validity of Miehle patents 
Nos. 909,199 and 1,089,342, covering the 
Miehle combination extension delivery and 
lowering table. In an announcement re- 
cently issued it is stated that other manu- 
facturers and sellers of extended delivery 
and piling tables for printing presses in- 
fringing on the above patents have been 
warned, and unless infringements cease in- 
junction proceedings will be instituted. 


New Jersey Printers Increasing 
Equipment 

Evidently New Jersey printers and news- 
paper publishers are not allowing reports of 
business depression to prevent them from 
making necessary additions to their equip- 
ment. A recent announcement from the 
Intertype Corporation calls attention to six 
new installations of intertypes in that State. 


The “‘ Perfextripper ’’—a New 
Machine 


From the Printers’ Supply Company, of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, comes the an- 
nouncement of a new machine, known as 
the “ Perfextripper,” which has been de- 
vised for the purpose of placing the strips 
on the backs of quarter bound books, such 
as check books and similar work, as well as 
pamphlets, catalogues and other bound 
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work requiring either paper or cloth strips 
to add strength or finish to the back of the 
book. The machine, it is stated, will attach 
gummed tape, either cloth or paper, taken 
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actly the same as the margins between the 
printed pages. 

The template serves the three fold pur- 
pose of determining the positions for a 


Showing the Template Invented by Perry R. Long 


from rolls, to the backs of the books, rang- 
ing from the thinnest up to five-eighths of 
an inch in thickness, and from six to four- 
teen inches long. It uses tape from one- 
half to two and one-half inches wide, and 
puts any desired width of tape on the top 
and bottom covers. 

The machine, which is operated by foot 
power, has been developed and is now be- 
ing manufactured by R. H. Lueneburg, of 
Lakefield, Minnesota. The Printers’ Sup- 
ply Company will be the selling agent for 
the machine, and it will be sold by all the 
leading dealers in printers’ supplies. 


Perry R. Long Invents Unique 
Template 


Perry R. Long, assistant manager of the 
Curtis Publishing Company’s pressrooms, 
Philadelphia, and president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men, has just completed the invention of a 
unique template which will be of interest 
to printers in general. Mr. Long has a 
patent pending on his new template and 
method for checking the position of plates 
or type pages on a printing press and also 
for ascertaining the correct position of 
printed plates or type pages on the sheet. 

Mr. Long’s template consists of a sheet of 
aluminum alloy the same size as the printed 
sheet, the template being made by cutting 
out blocks from the metal sheet of the 
necessary contour to conform with the 
length and width of a series of pages. For 
example, many of the magazines like the 
Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s Weekly, 
etc., are made up and printed sixteen pages 
to a form, eight on each side of the sheet, 
and the positions of the margins are stand- 
ardized. In this case the template is cut out 
in such a manner as to have eight “ win- 
dows,” each “ window ” being precisely the 
size of the printed page in question, and the 
margins between the “ windows” being ex- 


series of pages and of fixing the alignment 
of the pages as to both the vertical and 
horizontal positions. Being made of alum- 
inum alloy it is exceedingly light in weight 
and will not injure the faces of type or 
plates on contact with them during the 
work of positioning a set of pages. 

One of the most valuable features of this 
template is that it is “fool proof” against 
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pages in correct position the foreman can O, 
K. his sheet without measuring or drawing 
a line. This will prove a great time saver, 
as in most plants it has been customary for 
the foreman to line up the press sheets for 
position, which is a constant source of press 
delays. 


“The Printery,’’ One of California’s 
Neatest Print Shops 


To judge from the halftone reproduction 
of the show window of “ The Printery,” of 
Long Beach, California, appearing on this 
page, the plant itself must be about the last 
word for neatness and general good appear- 
ance. In contrast to the nice looking front 
window is a picture of the old location 
which accompanied the notes forming the 
basis for this notice and which is not re- 
produced. From this picture it appears that 
the printing plant was located in the rear 
of a real estate office, and there is nothing 
to suggest a printing office to the passersby. 
The new location is at 234 East Third street, 
and occupies part of a one story brick block 
in the business section of Long Beach. 

R. M. Green, the proprietor, went to 
Long Beach when a very young man, and 
with his wife he established “ The Printery ” 
at the old location. Several years later the 
Greens took over the Long Beach Bindery 
and combined it with “ The Printery.” This 
combination made it necessary to do busi- 
ness in several different places until last 
February, when all departments were 
housed in the present location. In addition 
to the printing plant, a very complete sta- 
tionery store is maintained in the front of 
the building. The publications issued by 





New Home of “ The Printery,’’ Long Beach, California. 


errors, aS no measuring is required. The 
template can be handed to the pressman for 
his use in positioning the pages; he can lay 
it over his printed sheet for the foreman’s 
inspection, and if the pressman has his 


“The Printery ” include the Long Beach 
Labor News, the official paper of the Cen- 
tral Labor Council, and the Pilgrim, a paper 
for the Congregational Church of Long 
Beach. 
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is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers 
will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions. —To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all other countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, 
five dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money “orders payable to 
The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

ImMPoRTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send 
letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application, The value of THe INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its 
columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, 
it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Adver- 
tisements, to secure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 





In order to protect = interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to fulfil honestly the offers in 
their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised 
must accompany the application for advertising space. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement for 
cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 


Joun Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, 
E England. 

RaltHBy, LAwrENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 

RaITHBY, LawrENcE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., Engl 

W ." et & Sons, Cannon House, Breams butane 
n 

AtEex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Adelaide, Australia. 

AtEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New oe. 

F. T. Wimsie & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S 

H. Catmets, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, , Shel 

JouHN DickINson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

A. OupsHooRN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 


London, 


nd. 
an 1 See ee 


Sydney and 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Under heading ‘“‘ Situations Wanted,” 35 cents 
per line;_ minimum 70 cents; three lines for $1.00. Under all other headings, 
price is 50 cents per line; minimum, $1.00. Count ten words to the line. 
Address to be counted. Price the same whether one or more insertions are 
taken. Cash must accompany order. The insertion of ads. received 
in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE INLAND PRINTER Free to classified 
advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is desired. 





Prices for this department: 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MONOTYPE OPERATOR or printer with from $2,000 to $3,000 wanted by 

man now operating trade composition house in large Eastern city, with no 
competition; must be a hustler and willing to learn all ends of the business. 
If you measure up, address B 354. 








WANTED — One live hustling printer in each locality to handle our line of 
sales and order books, duplicate and triplicate, carbon sheet or carbonized; 
large demand; liberal commission. THE WIRTH SALESBOOK CO., Chicago. 


GUMMED LABELS — Rolls or flat; 
be our representative; liberal commission. 





wide-awake printers in each locality to 
“ LABELCRAFT,”’ Perkasie, Pa. 





FOR SALE — Good —— job printing office in Indiana county seat; 
price, $3,500. B 224 








FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — 1 No. 5 Optimus cylinder press, bed 30 by 43, equipped with 

3 h. p., 220 volts, D. C. Sprague motor; 1 John ‘Thomson press, size 14 
by 22, style 2, serial No. 4576; 1 Golding jobber, size 19 by 21, equipped 
with standard 229-volt motor equipment; 1 Marresford tipping machine, 5 by 
7 to 9 by 12, practically new; 1 Hoe double sheet rotary press, 44 by 64, 
equipped with two Cross feeders and 230-volt direct current motor equipment, 
good condition; 1 5-E Whitlock pony press, box size 27 by 31, equipped with 
Sprague 230-volt direct motor equipment; 1 John Thomson scoring and creas- 
ing press, size 20 by 30; 1 No. 10 Smyth book sewing machine (new); 
1 No. 8 Smyth book sewing machine, serial No. 3237; 1 Hickok 44-inch 
rotary cutting machine (new); 1 Sheridan arch stamping and embossing press 
with inking attachment; 1 Sheridan 12-inch book covering machine; 1 Sterling 
round corner cutter machine (foot power); 1 H. L. Roberts silk —— 
machine; 115 brass bound punch boards, 18 by 24 inches; 1 Dexter No. 
jobbing folder, 33 by 46 inches; 1 Chambers jobbing folder, 33 by 46 no Ma 
1 Dexter 49-inch D/16 folding machine; 1 Chambers 62-inch D/16 folding 
machine; 1 Brown 74-inch D/16 folding machine; 1 Juengst gathering 
machine, 10 boxes, 9 by 12, with three wire stitchers connection, Cline 220- 
volt, direct current motor, practically new; 4 Dexter 33-inch single fold 
machines with Cross feeders; 1 Anderson 32-inch single fold folder; two 70- 
inch two-color Miehle presses with extension delivery and 220-volt D. C. motor 
equipment, serial No. about 10,500. All of the above machines are new or 
— = R. SWART & CO., Inc., Printing Crafts bldg., 461 Eighth 
v., New York 


FOR SALE — We offer the ——— rebuilt printing and bookbinding machin- 

ery for sale; each machine is guaranteed by us to be thoroughly rebuilt 
and for all practical purposes as good as new, and they also have every appear- 
ance of new machines: FOUR-ROLLER MIEHLE PRESSES — 1 No. 3, bed 
33 by 46 inches; 1 No. 2, bed 35 by 50; 1 No. 2/0, bed 43 by 56; 1 No. 
2/0, bed 43 by 56 with Upham two-color attachment. (This is the only 
press that is not rebuilt. It has had very little use and is in excellent con- 
dition, and is practically as good as the day it was installed; was in a private 
plant ‘and its use was discontinued. This is a snap. Now in New York State.) 
1 No. 4/0, bed 46 by 62; 1 No. 11 Optimus press, bed 45 by 63, four-roller. 
The above presses are equipped for individual motor drive. BOOKBINDING 
MACHINES — 2 Sheridan power signature and bundling presses, each $400; 
1 Seybold power signature and bundling press, $400; 1 No. 38!2 Brehmer, 
straight needle, book sewing machine, maximum size books 14 inches long by 
97% inches wide, plain sewing with or without mull or canvas, or j;-inch tape. 
This is a special bargain, $1,600. All American machines re-enter the United 
States duty free. TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., LIMITED, cor. York 
and Wellington sts., Toronto, Canada. Branches: Montreal, Winnipeg, Regina. 











FOR SALE — New and overhauled machinery for printing, binding and cuttin 
and creasing; cylinders 16 by 21 up to 50 by 74; new and overhaulec 
Chandler & Price job presses, Lee two-revolution presses, ee cutters, folders, 
stitchers, proof presses, punches and special machinery; Hamilton type and 
electrotype cabinets; stone frames; 50 by 74 late model Cottrell, 29 by 41 
Miehle, 25 by 30 Miehle, 38 by 52 Huber two-revolution press, 20 by 25 and 
29 by 41 Campbell two-revolution presses, 26 by 38 new Lee presses for quick 
shipment; 55-inch Kent semi-auto cutter, price $1,200; 25 by 32 Potter 
self-inking proof press, price $450; 8 by:12, 10 by 15, 12 by 18, 14% by 22 
new and overhauled Chandler & Price presses in stock; 14 by 22 late style 
6-C Thomson presses, and six other Universal and Colts press 3 large and 
2 small plants for sale; large stock of secondhand register hooks, stock of 
S. H. old style Latham register hooks; No. 4 Boston stitcher; 24- inch Rosback 
power perforator; 13 by 48 Hawkins press with two wood blocks, friction 
clutch and trip. Tell us your wants and the machinery you have for sale. 
WANNER MACHINERY COMPANY, 716 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — New Monotype type, 6 to 36 point, large variety; type and 

border 50 cents lb.; ‘‘ Unbreakable” leads and slugs (not Monotype) in 
2-foot strips, 20 cents lb.; rule, 45 cents; cut, 5 cents lb. extra: linotype 
and monotype composition. Send for catalogue. GROSS TYPESETTING & 
FOUNDRY CO., 118 N. Third st., St. Louis, Mo. 











Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


60 Duane Street 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
any make of popular job press. t 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


No fitting. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


Applies instantly to 
Great in efficiency, 


VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


NEW YORK 


Free booklets. 











Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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FOR SALE — New, fast tapeless folder, 16 by 22, $490; Intertype and lino- 

type molds, new, $85; new liners, gauges, etc., at reduced prices; complete 
electrotype foundry, first-class condition, cheap, must be moved; 42 by 60 
Optimus, good condition, $4,250; 35 by 48 Optimus with Dexter feeder 
attached, $6,000; Dexter folding machine with pile feeder and wire stapler 
32 by 36, $7,500; 40 by 52 Huber with Dexter feeder, $6,000; 90 press 
blocks 10 by 14, very cheap; 60-inch Dexter knife grinder, $550; Linotypes 
from $600 to $5, 000; composing room saws from $150 to $600: Cranford 
power cutter, 36- inch, $360; Miller feeders, $1,100 and $1,250; Harris 
presses; American high speed presses; Miehle presses; perforators, etc.; 
Cox Duplex and Goss Comet and stereotype newspaper presses and stereo 
machinery of all kinds; also two Wesel proof presses, $200 and $300. NEW 
YORK TYPE FOUNDRY, 202 West 20th street, New York city. 





FOR SALE — One Straight Kidder rotary press, size 28 by 20 inches, printing 

one color on each side of the web, press equipped to deliver product either 
flat or folded, speed 8,000 to 10,000 revolutions per hour, machine in perfect 
condition, has never been used, possession at once; also one Kidder 30 by 30 
inch rotary press, printing two colors on the face and one color on the reverse 
side of the web; one one-color and one two-color 6 by 6 inch New Era 
press; three Kidder two-color 12 by 18 inch roll feed bed and platen presses; 
one Kidder latest improved 30 by 20 inch one-color roll product wrapping paper 
press, good as new, immediate delivery, bargain price. GIBBS-BROWER CO., 
261 Broadway, New York city. Telephone: Barclay 8020. 





FOR SALE —O Miehle, both fly and printed-side-up delivery, bed measure- 

ment 23 by 34, with Kimble 220-volt A. C. motor and control equipment; 
also Dexter magazine folder, range 12 by 16 to 33 by 46, with Wagner 220- 
volt A. C. motor; all in use; reason for disposing of equipment because of 
changed conditions in work of plant; inquiry will bring detailed information. 
THE ALDINE PUBLISHING HOUSE, Xenia, Ohio. 


FOR SALE: LINOTY PES — 1 Model 8 linotype, $2, 800; “Model 14, $3, 300; 

Model 14, $3,700; Model 18, $2,900; Model 5, $2,250: Model 3, $1,100; 
Model A Intertype, $1,100: Model L linotype, $990. All in first-class con- 
dition. NEW YORK TYPE FOUNDRY, New York city. 





FOR SALE — About 4,000 pounds useful type faces, 6 to 72 point; full 
cases, used for stereotyping only in large newspaper display ads.; also 

California job cases and racks with steel runners. For particulars address 

WESTERN PRINTING MACHINERY CO., 1214 Pine st., St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE — No. 1 linotype machine, newly rebuilt and in first-class = 
ical condition; one font two-letter mats and one magazine included: ju 
the machine for ‘daily or weekly newspaper; $1,100 cash. GROSS TY PEL 

SETTING & FOUNDRY CO., 118 N. Third st., St. Louis, Mo. 


METAL CARD HOLDERS for marking type cases, electro cabinets, stock bins 

and shelves. Send stamp for sample, prices, and free booklet ‘‘ How to 

as i the Composing Room.”” HADDON BIN LABEL CO., Haddon 
eights, N. 


FOR SALE — Miller am jig saw and router, used less than one year; _per- 
fect condition; $600. Also special purpose Miller Saw, $225. NEW 
YORK TYPE FOUNDRY, New York city. 


MATS FOR rege ae — fonts of Linotype mats — mostly for news- 
paper — 5% point; also some ejector blades, cheap; mats, 
$55 per font. NEW "YORK TYPE FOUNDRY, New York city. 
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HELP WANTED 
Advertising Solicitor 








WANTED — Experienced advertising solicitor, not over 30, by leading even- 

ing paper in city of one million; for an ambitious and able advertising man 
a real opportunity; prefer man now employed on daily paper in city of under 
one hundred thousand; good salary and working conditions. Send details in 
letter. Useless to reply unless you conform to conditions. B 353. 


Artist 


ARTIST with creative ability, good on layouts and good color sense; we also 
want a good retouch artist. B 337. 











Composing Room 





PRINTER: JOB FOREMAN — We are seeking the services of an A-1 fore- 

man for composing room; must be good stoneman, fast and artistic, and 
thoroughly capable of handling all character of work; "shop doing a big busi- 
ness and standard must be maintained; only first-class men need apply; 
salary can be arranged satisfactorily to applicant if he can fill bill. Write 
immediately to RENO PRINTING CO., Reno, Nevada. 





WORKING FOREMAN of composing room wanted in printing concern special- 
izing on fine catalogue work; artistic compositor, good stoneman; Ameri- 
can plan shop. FIERSTINE PRINTING HOUSE, Utica, N. Y. 


MONOTYPE OPERATOR WANTED — Permanent position for non-union 
combination operator; will pay good salary. Wire OKLAHOMA PRINT- 
ING CO., Muskogee, Okla. 


LINOTYPE OPERATORS, non-union; book work; permanent position at 
good wages. Wire our expense, VAIL-BALLOU CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 











PRINTER WANTED, non-union; steady position for good man familiar with 
imposition and lock- up. OKLAHOMA PRINTING CO., Muskogee, Okla. 





WANTED — High-grade combination monotype operator; permanent; good 
working conditions. POWERS-TYSON COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





PRINTERS — Monotype makeup men for day and night shift. GEO. BANTA 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, Menasha, Wis. 


WANTED — Printer with ability to develop into foreman; young man pre- 
ferred. SPEED PRESS, Evansville, Ind. 








Correspondent 





CORRESPONDENT conversant with printing machinery and supplies, as 
assistant. Give age, detailed previous experience, and salary required. 
B 363, care Inland Printer, 41 Park Row, New York. 





Managers and Superintendents 





WANTED — Superintendent with executive abilities to take charge of printing 

plant in one of Wisconsin’s larger cities; plant employs between 75 and 
100 persons, is equipped with linotypes, cylinders, platens, folders, etc.; state 
age, married or single, experience, references and salary expected, also time 
when open for engagement. Answers will be treated strictly confidential. B 371. 











STERE 2 phinbeg CHASE that holds type form 15 by 24%4 i, Ba steel, 
brand new; have no use for it; make us an offer. EPENDENT 
COMME RCIAL PRINTERS, 552 First av., South, Seattle, W vate 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — New Model National book sewing ma- 
chines, also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH 
CO., 638 Federal st., Chicago. 


FOR SALE —- Three folding machines, all in perfect condition, No. 133 Brown, 
No. 267 Anderson parallel, No. 567 Anderson & Van Etten. EDW. H. 
LISK, Inc., Troy, N. Y. 


FOR SALE — One 44 by 62 inch 0000 Miehle one-co'or press, with Upham 
attachment making it capable of two-color work; A-1 condition; reason- 
able price. B 319. 


FOR SALE — One 16-page Goss press, printing page cut off 23,% inches; 
six, seven . — columns; complete with stereotype outfit. NEWS, 
Wheeling, W. 














FOR SALE — Three % h. p. and one &% h. p. 110-volt, 60 cycle, Kimble 
friction drive job press electric motors. PAUL F. STOLZE '& SON, 
Wausau, Wis. 





PRINTERS — Will dispose of two Pony presses 26 by 36, and one Harris 
3-1, 13 by 19 sheet. B 364, care Inland Printer, 41 Park Row, New York. 





FOR SALE — Two 12 by 18 and one 15 by 21 Art Golding jobbers and 
motors. AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., Columbus, Ohio. 





LINOWRITER, a wes i with slug-caster keyboard. EMPIRE TYPE 
FOUNDRY, Buffalo, N. 





FOR SALE — Columbia hand press 8 by 12, perfect condition, $20. L. C. 
YALE, Sabinsville, Pa. 





PRINTING PRESS, 45 by 62, two revolutions; price, $1,000. BOX 157, 
Xenia, Ohio. 








Pressroom 





WANTED — Job pressman; medium-sized plant in city of 16,000, whose job 

pressroom equipment consists of 3 Golding jobbers and 1 Miller feeder, 
wants man to take charge of these machines; must be capable of doing first- 
class work, be a good producer and one who will take pride in keeping the 
work of our job press department up to a high standard. HYDE BROTHERS, 


Marietta, Ohio. 


COMPANY wants pressman familiar with automatic printing presses to learn 

work of demonstrating and adjusting high-grade machine of that class; 
position is with first-class firm and will involve some travel; the man we want 
must have high character, be sober, responsible, and willing to be taught. 
Give complete information, age, references, and salary in your reply. B 362. 








WANTED — Pressman capable of handling and experienced with Duplex press 

and machinery and equipment of modern job printing establishment; wages, 
$43.20 a week; working conditions healthy and perfect; job is permanent, 
day work only: shop is union. Apply NEWS-DEMOCRAT, Belleville, Ill. 


PRESSMAN WANTED, non-union; excellent permanent position for good 
cylinder and platen pressman; must thoroughly understand Miller feeders. 
Wire OKLAHOMA PRINTING CO., Muskogee, Okla. 


Salesmen 


WANTED: SALESMEN —To sell highest quality product of the largest 

commercial art, photoengraving, electrotyping, nickeltyping and color proc- 
ess printing plant in the South; excellent territory now open; commission 
basis. Apply to JACOBS & COMPANY, Graphic Arts Division, Clinton, S. C. 


SALESMAN — Resident, to give full time to sale of our new book ‘“ Com- 
mercial Engraving and Printing”? to Advertising Managers, printers, etc.; 

an office help — not a book agent proposition; price, $15; liberal commission. 

COMMERCIAL ENGRAVING PUBLISHING CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


OHIO COMPANY wants first-class experienced loose leaf and ledger salesman 

who is ambitious to grow into a manager; can take stock in paying firm 
later if he makes good; state all first letter, including experience, salary, etc.; 
fine field, well-equipped plant. B 187. 







































WORK .% 
Electrotyping 








All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 


P R O C E S S by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 

which awards are given. 
PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 


Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printer Company upon request, 
A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


The Journal for all up-to-date Process Workers Published by A.W. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 


It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 











Please Mention Tut INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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PROMINENT PRINTERS’ supply house wishes one city salesman and one 

salesman to travel; must have experience as printer, or in selling printers’ 
supplice; prefer young man of energy who doesn’t know it all yet. Tell about 
yourself fully in first letter. B 361. 








INSTRUCTION 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Twenty-one Mergenthaler Eovtynes: estab- 
lished fifteen years; more than 1,000 have attended. Call, write for par- 
ticulars. EMPIRE SCHOOL, 133 E. 16th st., New York. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


MAKE YOUR OWN CUTS — Drawings, line cuts, plates of small type forms, 

letterhead designs, etc., at small cost without expensive equipment; copy- 
righted, workable process, $1.00. igs and full details for stamp. 
PEACOCK, 40 Ferris place, Ossining, N. Y. 


U. S. ARMY PUP TENTS, rainproof; get one for the kiddies; 
camping; $3.00 postpaid. T. J. WILLIAMS, Camden, N. Y. 
back if not satisfied. 








fine for 
Money 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
Bindery 








SITUATION WANTED as foreman of bindery or stock room; understand 
ruling, finishing, forwarding, a books, loose leaf, edition and pamphlet 
work, also paper stock; union. L. C. THULIN, 2204 ‘Third av., Moline, Ill. 


BINDERY FOREMAN — Many years of experience in edition, catalogue, 
pamphlet, binding; good executive and mechanic; wants to get in touch 
with reliable concern. B 317. 








BOOKBINDER wants position as cutter and to take care of folding machine; 
married, and over 40 years of age. B 359. 





BINDERY FOREMAN, first-class, competent man in all branches, wants posi- 
tion with good printing house. B 328. 


PAPER RULER, first-class, steady, dependable man desires steady job; 
union. B 366. 








Composing Room 


YOUNG TYPOGRAPHER who will be open for *, — 
to hear from ee book and job printers; I. T. U. Course in Printing, 
Technical School, Art School, Student of Master Typographers, Advertising 
sense, hand letterer, collector of technical and art books; prefer layout depart- 
ment but have no objections to part time at the case; I desire to connect with 
concern ambitious to gain a country-wide reputation "for good work. B 368. 


WANTED — A working foreman, also acting as designer, stoneman and fre- 

quently as estimator for present firm, doing ‘ho catalogue and commercial 
printing, desires change; 17 years in present position; samples furnished; 
must be permanent; Indiana, Illinois, Michigan or Ohio preferred; shop must 
be clean, do good work and proprietor humane. B 367. 


FIRST-CLASS COMPOSITOR desires position where he can have Saturdays 
off; has knowledge of work in various departments, some estimating; now 
overseeing small plant. EDGAR HANEY, 3810 E. Eleventh, Kansas City, Mo. 


COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN — One of the best open shop executives 
East; fourteen years’ experience systematizing disorganized plants; mar- 
ried; employed; will change — any location. B 365. 





une 1 would like 














WANTED — Position as linotype machinist or helper in news or printing 
can also . ee a little. Write THOS. G. McGIVERN, 83 Ceres 
, Pittsburgh, Pa., 





POSITION as machinist or helper or linotype machine in news or printing 


shop and also operate same. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN (union) open for engagement; also situa- 
ig wanted by all-around job printer; west of Mississippi River preferred. 


'ANLEY SCHRAM, 225 Morewood av., 








Cost Accountant 


BOOKKEEPER and cost accountant, thoroughly experienced in U. T. A., cost 

finding system and preparing monthly financial statements; recently em- 
ployed by New York Employing Printers Association; desires position with 
good prospects. B 374, care Inland Printer, 41 Park Row, New York. 


Editor 
EDITOR of largest trade journal of kind (Chicago), highly experienced in 


most phases of publication, including daily newspapers, magazines and 
“ house organs,” desires change; salary, $5,000 annually. 57. 
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Managers and Superintendents 


SITUATION WANTED — Printing and bindery plant executive or superin- 

tendent with reputation and record for maximum production wishes to make 
a change; my duties of supervision have included publication, catalogue, 
calendar, fashions, advertising and commercial work as produced by type, half- 
tones and color processes; am a practical printer whose knowledge has been 
acquired by experience and up-to-the-minute on lithograph offset, type press 
(rotary, cylinder, job and automatics), composition (hand and machine), 
bindery work, etc.; have unusual ability in obtaining results by harmonizing 
departmental heads and obtaining collective codperation; am tireless worker, 
old enough to be conservative, young enough to be open to suggestions and 
installation of new ideas; am an American, married, good clean habits, neat 
appearance. B 377. 


SUPERINTENDENT desires change; executive of proven ability; fourteen 

years in executive positions, six years in present position, thoroughly 
understand bindery and Pane gpa machinery, general knowledge of composing 
room, systematic and efficient organizer who will gather a working force that 
will produce quality and maximum production; a man who will — your 
profits or rebuild your organization and bring efficiency out of the chaos; this 
man desires to connect with first-class house only; will go anywhere proper 
inducements are offered; prefer open shop. B 372. 


SUPERINTENDENT-FOREMAN — 20 years foreman or superintendent best 

Chicago and shops throughout country doing high-grade booklet, color work, 
direct advertising literature, bank and general commercial printing; desires 
connection progressive concern needing executive capable of producing large or 
small printing propositions at minimum cost; tasty layout and typographer, 
good stoneman, familiar with linotype and monotype composition and _ up-to- 
date methods of production; direct supervision over composing room desired; 
go anywhere; first-class references. B 250. 


SUPERINTENDENT, non-union, desires position; thoroughly experienced; 
best of references; good, all-around executive and estimator; familiar with 
cost finding. B 370. 

















Pressroom 


PRESSMAN wants situation May first; working foremanship; first-class cyl- 

inder and platen man; any make of presses; good Kelly man; can handle 
Duplex or Goss Comet; married and union. JOHN L. BLACK, 1107 Lamar 
av., Houston, Texas. 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN, now employed, wishes to make change; 
black and color work; best of references; non-union; 








expert on 
East preferred. 





SITUATION WANTED — Platen pressman, especially qualified on color work, 
wants position. B 378. 





oe . —_— First-class hand press proofer wants steady posi- 
tion. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED — Secondhand Kidder or New Era roll feed bed and platen presses 

of any size or type, with or without special attachments; also Kidder one 
or two color roll product rotary wrapping paper presses. GIBBS-BROWER 
CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. Tel., Barclay 8020. 


WANTED — Cylinder press, folding machine, wire stitcher, paper cutter and 
two automatic feeders; all must be in a condition. FRANK G 
MUCKELBAUER, 911 Michigan av., Brookland, 


WANTED — A flat casting box, page size, secondhand if possible, with type 
high and plate high bearers, also ladle to fit. SAULT DAILY STAR, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


WANTED — Several Universals, 14 b: 
used for embossing purposes and 
necessary. 58. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE Miehle presses, all sizes. ADZIT PRINTERS 
SUPPLY CO., 232-240 Lyon st., N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WANTED — First-class secondhand Miehle or a, press, 28 by 42 or 
25 by 38; quote price for strictly cash. B 356 














22 (National). These are to be 
erefore the inking facilities are un- 











WANTED FOR CASH, Harris two-color automatic presses, 15 by 18. M. M. 
ROTHSCHILD, Inc., 712 Federal st., Chicago. 


WANTED — No. 5 Lino in good condition. Apply SAULT STAR, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Canada. 


WANTED — Meisel rotary sales book press; 
price. B 373. 








state full particulars and lowest 





WANTED — Secondhand 26-inch hand lever paper cutter. B 355. 





Executive 


SITUATION WANTED — Executive (lady), at present assistant manager of 

nationally known firm, thorough knowledge of costs, estimating and effi- 
ciency, good judge of paper and a discriminate buyer, with a practical expe- 
——. in the various branches of printing industry, wishes to make change. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
Advertising Service 











HOWARD HANNEGAN, 2003 Lamont avenue, McKeesport, Pa., writer of 
advertisements for printers. Direct-mail and newspaper. Member I. T. U. 





EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


251 William Street 


TRADE MARK 
The art of producing flexible and permanent embossed 
or engraved effects without the use of dies or plates, any 
color, also gold and. silver, as fast as ordinary printing. 


Write for Descriptive Matter, Testimonial Letters from Users, etc. 


EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Bookbinders’ Machinery 


THE INLAND PRINTER 





May, 1921 








Photoengravers’ Supplies 

















HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 73 Fourth av., New York city. 


Large stock on hand. 











LEVY, MAX, & CO., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. Screens, cameras, 


lenses and gallery equipment for photo processes. 











Brass Dies for Stamping and Embossing 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 73 Fourth av., 





New York city. 





Brass Type Founders 
& ENGRAVING CO., 





HOFFMANN TYPE 73 Fourth av., New York city. 


Large stock. 


AMERICAN TYPE 





FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Calendar Pads 


PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., Cin- 
makes calendar pads for 1922; now ready for shipment; 
write for sample books and prices. 





THE SULLIVAN 
cinnati, Ohio, 
the best and cheapest on the market; 





Carbon Black 





CABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 





Chase Manufacturers 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric welded silver gloss steel 
chases, guaranteed forever. See Typefounders. 





Counting Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Cylinder Presses 





ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Demagnetizers and Ink Dryers 


New York. Safety gas heaters, with 
“ Be a hot printer.” 





UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre st., 
automatic cut-offs, for all styles of presses. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 





HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping machin- 
ery. Chicago offices, 7 S. Dearborn st. 





Embossing Composition 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 6 by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 

















Presses 








Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping machin- 


HOE, R., & CO., New York. 
Dearborn st. 


ery. Chicago offices, 7 S. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.-— See Typefounders. 


Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 





















BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; also 

514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; 88-90 South 13th st., Pittsburgh; 706-708 
Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40-42 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 Kentucky 
av. , Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson av., Dallas, Tex.; 719-721 Fourth 
st., S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., Des Moines, Iowa; Shuey 
Factories bldg., Springfield, Ohio; 1285 W. 2d st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Established 1859. 















WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase st., Boston 9, Mass. 











Printers’ Supplies 











ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 

































BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Printing Material 


















AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Punching Machines 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
for round, open or special shaped holes. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Rebuilt Printing Presses 











Multiplex punching machines 























AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Roughing Machines 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Stereotyping Outfits 
ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for fine 

















inches, 12 for $1.25, postpaid. 
Chicago. job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job press on special matrix 
boards. The easiest of all —e processes. Catalogue on receipt of two 
Engraved Letterheads stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 
QUALITY WORK from steel engraved plates and dies. Specimens on request. Tags 
DEAL & BROWN, 29 N. Water st., Rochester, N. Y. — 
MR. PRINTER — Send TAG inquiries and orders to THE DENNEY TAG 





Engraving Methods 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zinc at trifling cost with 
my simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing ability not 
required; price of process, $1; particulars and specimens for 2-cent stamp. 
THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 
LINE CUTS cast in stereotyping metal directly from drawings made on Kalko- 
type Board; no routing of open 5" Send postage for specimens. 
HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 33d st., New Yo 
Job Printing Presses 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 




















Looping Machines 





AMERICAN looping machines for punching-looping, one operation with twine, 
books, tags, Christmas bells. WARD & McLEAN, Lockport, N. Y 





Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric equip- 
ment for printing presses and allied machines a specialty. 








Neutralizers 





UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre st., New York. Gas machines that stop 
offset and electric troubles, quick dry ink, and are safe for all presses. 





* Numbering Machines 












COMPANY, Inc., West Chester, Pa., for quick service. Anything in blank 


or printed, regular or special tags, at lowest trade prices. 
Typecasters 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., 223 West Erie street, Chicago. 
facturers Thompson type, lead, slug and rule caster. 


















Manu- 












Typefounders 












AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 

material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in wood type, 
printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house 
for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 200 







William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Rich- 
mond, 11 Governor st.; Atlanta, 24 S. Forsythe st.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division 
st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 





646 Main st.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe 
st.; Detroit, 169 W. Larned st.; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; 
Minneapolis, 419 4th st., South; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 
N. Broadway; San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, 
340 Sprague av.; Milwaukee, 125 2d st.; Winnipeg, Can., 175 McDermot av. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and originators of 

type faces, borders, ornaments, cuts, electric welded chases, all-brass galleys 
and other printers’ supplies. Houses at — Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, 
St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, Seattle. 


THE NATIONAL TYPE FOUNDRY, Bridgeport, Conn. Guaranteed foundry 


type; large variety of faces. Specimen sheets and catalogue on request. 
Old type taken in exchange if desired. 


EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY (Est. 1894), makers Wood Type, Metal Type, 
Reglet and Cutting Sticks. Buffalo, N. Y. Delevan, N. Y. 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congress st., 
Boston. 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 









































AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Wire Stitchers 











Paper Cutters 





ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Perforators 








P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Perforating machines of ail 


kinds, styles and sizes. 


F. 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRI 








P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Stitchers of all sizes, flat and 
saddle, % to 1 inch, inclusive. F.at only, 1 to 2 inches. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Goods 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Type 


EASTERN BRASS & WOOD TYPE CO., 73 Fourth av., 
Large stock. 


F. 















































New York city. 
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This 
watermark 
identifies the 
Ledger Papers 
Linen Papers 
Bond Papers 
made by the 
L. L. Brown 
Paper Co. 
who make only 
quality papers. 








SK the bookkeeper who knows. You will learn that 

Brown’s Linen Ledger Paper has a pen surface which 

is a delight to the pen; that it stands innumerable erasures 

without the writing surface being spoiled; that its strength 

makes it unequalled for loose leaf systems; that it never 
weakens or discolors from age. 


Ask us why, and we will tell you that it is because 
Brown’s Linen Ledger Paper is made from pure white 
rags, without the use of strong bleaching chemicals. We 
will also tell you that while it adds a fraction to the cost 
of a ledger, it adds years to the ledger’s life. Recommend 
Brown’s to your customers—it pays. 


Write for a sample book today 


BROWN'S 


Linen Ledger Papers 


L.L.BROWN PAPER CO. ADAMS, MASS.,U.S. A. 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 





LOUIS DE JONGE & CO. 


Manufacturers AT) T \ | A 7 











ANNOUNCEMENT 


Thedemand for Dejonge Art Mat has grown 
to such proportions that we have found our 
present means of distribution inadequate. In 
order to place easily accessible stocks, in quan- 
tities to meet the smallest as well as the largest 
requirements—thus affording prompt and 
efficient service—we have appointed The 
Whitaker Paper Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
General Sales Agents for Art Mat in all prin- 
cipal cities east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Orders for Art Mat may now be placed with 
any Whitaker Division or with either of our 
own offices. 








LOUIS DEJONGE @& COMPANY 
_ NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 





THE WHITAKER PAPER CO. 


Distributors oK 


ART 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


We are proud to announce that we have 
added to our line the finest of all dull-coated 
book papers,—DEJONGE ART MAT. Ample 
stocks, in white, india and ivory, and in regu- 
lation sizes and weights, are available to the 
trade at our warehouses in Cincinnati, Atlanta, 
Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Chicago, 
Columbus, Dayton, Denver, Detroit, Indian- 
apolis, New York, Pittsburgh and Richmond. 
To the established customers of Louis De- 
jonge and Company, as to the trade in general, 
we pledge our best efforts to make the service 





consistent with the excellence of the paper. 





THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
PARENT HOUSE CINCINNATI 
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as You Would 
Serve Yourself 


ET in touch with the house 
/ whose business policies are di- 
| rectly in line with yours—that views 
business conditions as they directly 
affect you. 













We can give you definite, concrete ideas— 
short cuts—and economies, that will turn 
your envelope jobs into profitable business 
—that will stimulate new business—build 
new trade—out of those now undesirable 
envelope jobs. 

















Out of a hundred-and-one practical ideas 
—some one or more is sure to fit your par- 
ticular case. Let’s get together on your 
next job involving envelopes. 












Right now we can offer you “same day” 
deliveries on standard commercial or cat- 
alog envelopes, from stock, in all the staple 
papers—wood, rag, bond, manila, kraft. 
If you have an immediate envelope proposi- 
tion on hand, write us about it. We can 
also give you quick action on “special to 
order’’ jobs. 













We may have some surprisingly profit- 
able suggestions on the very job you 
have ready now. Put it up to us today 
—write us. 









W-Notched Under Flap Reg US Trade Mark 








_ Makers of | 
’ Guaranteed 
“Sure Stick” 
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AllPrinters pull for it 





and you will-SPECIFY IT 


HE unusual strength and clear, brilliant whiteness of 

HOWARD BOND, together with its low price, 
make it the ideal paper for all business uses. Printers 
and lithographers acclaim it the perfect paper for every 
office requirement. 


White and thirteen colors 
Will submit sample book upon request 


The Howard Paper Company 
URBANA, OHIO 


Howard Bond Howard Laid Linen Howard Ledger 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 




















MANUFACTURERS 


of —— Machinery 
and Supplies 


Sell in Great Britain! 





This long-established printers’ supply house, 
maintaining extensive showrooms and operat- 
ing an efficient selling organization, seeks the 
agencies for American-made machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies essential or advantageous 
to the printing, box-making, and allied trades. 


We Can Guarantee Excellent Business 


For Good Products 


BRITISH PRINTERS, handicapped for over 
four years by the restrictions forced by the war, 
anxiously await the opportunity to install items 
of American-made equipment of recognized 
merit in their plants. 


AS ONE OF THEIR LEADING ENGI- 
NEERS, supply houses, and manufacturers of 
printers’ rollers and printing-inks, we are daily 
asked to fill the gap between them and the 


American manufacturer. 


IN ADDITION TO OUR FACILITIES 
for handling agencies in a profitable and satis- 
factory manner, as outlined above, we can offer 
manufacturers the advantages of our good-will, 
developed by years of careful and conscientious 
service in behalf of our trade. 


AN ASSOCIATION WITH THIS RELIA- 
BLE HOUSE, therefore, should prove an asset 
for any manufacturer. Let us know what you have; 
we will give you our opinion of the possibilities 
for building up a trade with it in Great Britain. 


WALKER BROS. 


(USHER-WALKER, Ltd ) 


Engineers and Dealers in Machinery and Sundries for the 


Printing, Box-Making and Allied Trades. 


Main Offices and Showrooms, 33 Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, London (E. C. 4), England 
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! — Valley Co. Sierra Paper Co. 
0: 


N. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 





































Atlan’ Louisville, Ky. 
Boston, Mass. Standard Paper Co. 
Baltimore, Md. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Clements Paper Co. 
ayton, Ohio. Nashville, Tenn. 
J. W. Butier Paper Co. Lewerth & Culbertson 
Chicago, Ill. 72 Duane St., New York. 
The Papet = Co. C. M. Rice & Co. 
Chicago, Portland, Me. 
Union oky A —— Co. Anderson-Wilson Paper Co. 
Cleveland, Ohi Richmond, Va. 
Southwestern Paper Co. The Paper House of N. E. 
Dallas, ae Springfield, Mass. 
Houston. WwW ~ Barrett ig Stilwell 
SS i Paper Paul, Min 
» Dayton, Ohio. Missisipp| Valley Paper 
Sloan "Paper r Co. , St. Louis, Mo. 
Atlanta, Ga. clark "Bros. & Co., Ltd. 
John Carter & ¢ Co. Winnipeg, Man 
Boston, Seaman-Patrick ‘Paper Co. 
The Alling & Ci Cory Co. Detroit, Mich. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Johnston Paper Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Rochester, N. Y. ; sh Paper Co. 
James White Paper Co. Indianapolis, Ind 
Chicago, Ill. issouri-Interstate Paper 
Petrequin Paper Co. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Central Ohio Paper Co. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Cleveland, Ohio. ag fF may Co., Inc. 
Columbus, Ohio. Lyne g, Va. 
Toledo, Ohio. raslaenees ion & Hodgson, 


Carter, Rice & Carpenter Ltd., Montreal, Can. 
Paper Co., Denver, Colo. New Haven Paper Co. 
Cc 0. New Haven, Conn. 
A. Hartung & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
M. J. Earl, Reading, Pa. 
Zeilerbach Paper Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 









is, NV 
The Brown "Bros., Ltd. 
Toronto, Can. 
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$1600 FOR COVERS 


Our Prize Offer of $1000 for the best catalog 
cover design on Sunburst Paper ($600 in 
smaller prizes), closes May 30. It is open to all 
commercial artists. Write for full particulars, 
or see announcements in March and April issues 
of the Art, Printing and Advertising Journals. 
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HAT cover is that?”’—not Sunburst 
Cover Paper, or the question would 

never be asked. All printers and commercial 
artists know Sunburst at sight. True, there 
are attempted imitations ; but the imitations 
are lacking in the very qualities of tone and 
finish that have made Sunburst the most pop- 
ular high grade Catalog Cover stock in use. 


Think back! What cover designs gained the 
readiest O. K.?— the ones submitted on Sunburst ! 
What completed catalog best suited the hard-to- 
please customers? — the books bound in Sunburst 
Covers! 


Why Sunburst Satisfies 


HERE are many men of many minds; but among the 17 
different shades of color supplied in the Sunburst line 
there is always something to please every man who has a mind. 


The general utility of Sunburst Paper is further extended 
by the various weights and combinations offered; such as 
white lined sheets, double surfaced; and single, double and 
triple thicknesses. It is the original ripple surface cover 
paper, and the most artistic printing and embossing effects 
may be secured by its use. 


Sunburst Cover Paper is widely distributed, being carried 
in stock in all the larger cities. (See accompanying list of 
distributors.) From these paper houses you can secure Sun- 
burst paper by the sheet, hundred sheets or the ream. 


Your Name Wanted 


If you are an artist, printer or advertising man, we want 
your name on our mailing list. Sooner or later you’ will 
specify Sunburst Covers. Have you a “pigeonhole’’ Sun- 
burst Sample Book? It’s handy for reference. Ask for it. 


Hampden Glazed Paper 
& Card Company 


93 CANAL STREET, HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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Reliable 
Printers 


Rollers 


Saml Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 















KANSAS CITY 





ATLANTA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719=721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 
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OLD ITRONSIDES 
LEDGER 


A paper characterized by the staunchness of the old 
Constitution fondly called “Old Ironsides.” As always 
in a paper for ledger use, the splendid soundness of the 
old craftsmen should prevail. The sturdiness of strong 
new rags; the durability that results from careful paper 
making; the strength and staunchness that are the result 
of honest workmanship and old ideals of manufactur- 
ing; brought up to date by the best of the new day’s 
methods; these, with a perfect surface, smooth, yet 
velvety, make Old Ironsides Ledger an unchallenged 
leader among the moderate priced ledger papers. 








Made by 
Menasha, Wisconsin 
For Sale by 

Baltimore, Maryland : : - B. F. Bond Paper Company, 
Boston, jusetts Carter, Rice etumeae. ‘ 
Buffalo, New York + Iroquois Paper C Y> 
Chicago, IIlinois ° ° e PS Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio ° Kingsley Paper Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri ° . . Mi n Paper Company, 
Newark, New Jersey ° é e - Lasher & Lathrop, Incorporated, 
New York, New York . . ° Lasher & Lathrop, Incorporated, 
St. Paul, Minnesota e ‘ ° ¢ Inter City Paper Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri - . ° ° Beacon Paper a 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania ¢ The Chatfield & Woods Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania > A. Hartung Company, 
Seattle, Washington : . . + American Paper Company, 

New York City, Parsons Trading Company, Export Agents 
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Transient Sales 


OS 


Permanent Customers 


The one thing that enables us to 
spend so many thousand dollars 
each year in advertising 


Hd Hampshire Pond 


is the strong element of permanency in the busi- 
ness secured. 


This should have a direct bearing upon your atti- 
tude in pushing sales on Old Hampshire Bond. 


Against the debatable possibility of making a little 
extra profit by substituting a cheap paper is the 
value of well-satisfied, liberal, and permanent cus- 
tomers, and work that, as long as it lives, will be an 
advertisement for your shop. 


If the permanent plan harmonizes with your busi- 
ness policy, write us and we will tell you how we 
can co-operate with you personally in securing 
desirable customers. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
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Illustrated Sales Letters 


NE REASON so many illustrated letters 
C) have proven particularly effective is that 
they have been printed on Foldwell Coated 
Writing, the original “Four Page Letter” paper. 


Invariably the recipient is 
impressed with the full merit 
of the product advertised—for 
there on the second and fourth 
pages it is strikingly illustrated 
while on the first and third the 
specific message is clearly typed. 


Foldwell, as a multitude of 
manufacturers have learned, is 
essential to distinctive illustrated 


letter-heads. With its surface, 
exquisite printing is made possible; 
with its strength, beauty is made 
permanent. And it is especially 
prepared for typewriter and pen 


and ink. 


Many good ideas on individu- 
ality can be gained from our 
portfolio of Four Page Letters. 
Shall we send one to you? 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, Manufacturers 
806 South Wells Street, Chicago 


Distributors 
in all 
Principal Cities 


Coated Book 
Coated Cover 
Coated Writing 































The Standard Guide 


EVERY PRINTER will appreciate the tremendous 
value of the production data from thousands of 
plants, gathered during years of research work, 
which form the basis of the Typothetae Standard 
Guide— making it the one authoritative guide to 
the estimating and pricing of printing. 


CAREFULLY SUBDIVIDED, thoroughly indexed, 
copiously illustrated with reproductions of typical 
jobs, this handy loose-leaf volume represents one of 
the greatest forward steps ever taken by the 
printing industry. 





















BY ITS USE, any printer, anywhere, can readily 
arrive at the cost of any job with the sure 
knowledge that his quotation will be correct, whether 
estimated from the production record data or made 
from the pricing schedules in the book. 







The Standard Guide will be furnished $20 


to any printer at the nominal cost of 





Semi-monthly Revision Service, which keeps the 
Standard Guide always correct and up to date, is fur- 


nished at $10 a year—-$30 in all for the $1 0 


first year and each year thereafter, only 







Guide and Revisions become your permanent property. 
In ordering, or for further information, address 






United Typothetae of America 






OR 


fee ILLINOIS 
005 





CHICAGO 















Standard Guide 


Features 
of the 








good standing. 


A RECENT ISSUE of the semi-monthly 
Revision Service—in this instance, the 
Square Inch Bases, so long sought by 
the printing world. 

















THE COMPREHENSIVE INDEX is a 
wonderful time-saver—as every user of 


the Standard Guide will appreciate. 





ILLUSTRATIONS of typical jobs are 
shown in connection with the com- 
mercial printing price schedules — a 
tremendous help in quickly arriving 
at a price. 









ONE COPY of the Typothetae Standard 
Guide, together with regular Revision 
Service for this copy, is furnished to 
every printer becoming a U. T. A. 
member, so long as he remains in 
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HOW MUCH DOES AN HOUR'S 
DELAY ON A CYLINDER 
PRESS COST YOU 
? 


Many profitable hours can be added to pressroom production 
by using OAK LEAF COATED CARDBOARDS, because they are 
always exactly right in quality, finish and thickness. 


PRESSROOM delays ordinarily experienced with inferior cardboards 
are a tax on your profits and distressing to your customers. OAK 
LEAF CARDBOARDS are uniformly good and can be depended 
upon for pressroom results and consumer satisfaction. 


OAK LEAF QUALITY means: No cause for delays in sorting de- 
fective sheets. No need for press readjustments to meet variations 


in thickness of stock. No vexatious holdups necessary to make 


standard inks lay properly. The finest examples of the engraving 
art can be reproduced on ULTRAFINE COATING perfectly. 


Cardboards Profitable for You to Use: 


ULTRAFINE LITHO BLANK ULTRAFINE EMBOSSING TRANS. 
RELIABLE LITHO BLANK OAK LEAF TOUGH CHECK 
ULTRAFINE TRANSLUCENT OAK LEAF RAILROADS 
ULTRAFINE POST CARD OAK LEAF FOLDING SATIN 


Each Package Bears the ‘‘Oak Leaf”’ Label 


A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


Makers of “Ultrafine” Coated Cardboards and Cover Papers 
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The NEW 


Wing Aluminum Mailer 


A great many publishers 
are replacing their out of 
date brass mailers with 
the new light aluminum 
machineand saving much 
time and labor in mailing 


Let us send you 
particulars. 


Chauncey Wing’s Sons 


GREENFIELD, MASS., U.S.A. 


Special Offer 
on FLEXIBLE GLUE 


Short time only 


Compounded of No.1 grade clear 
hide glue and other high grade ma- 
terials, it always remains flexible. 
Used by bookbinders, shoe manu- 
facturers, trunk makers, wood 
workers, and by scores of others 


To convince you that Flexi- 
ble Glue has no equal, we 
make this offer. We guar- 
antee Flexible Glue to give 
satisfaction. If it does not 
you can return it and your 


who | —- a glue which will money will be refunded. 
remain flexible after it his is your chance 
dries. Put up in 5, 10, 20, to buy at a very low 


30 and 60 pound tins; also @, per price. 

in 25-pound cakes when 19 * Ib. Terms: 1% ten days, 
specially ordered in lots 100-lb. lots net 30 days—f.o.b. 
of 250 pounds or more. Columbus, Ohio. 


Also send for our Catalogue No. 24 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO., Columbus, Ohio 





























carried ina leather caseand 
detached as needed will 
appeal to your old custom- 
ers and get new ones. 
To the trade we supply the 
blank scored cards for 


Peerless Patent 
Book Form Cards 


and furnish a patent lever 
binder case,so you can print 
and bind them in your own 
shop. There is nothing that 
surpasses them, and your 
trade will appreciate it if you call their attention to the convenience 
and economy of using them. 


Write for samples and our plan for supplying you. Write today. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. i 


Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers, 1104 §, Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


A arance of Our Neat 
oOCards in Case 





OTEEL COMPANY 


‘prtTesuROn.on 
CLOKER BUILOIND 
CHICAS! 





Straits Patent Lever Feed Guide 


The Logical Successor to the Quad 


Have you ever figured the 
cost per job, at the present 
value of time, of setting 
and adjusting a set of quad 
guides? 

If you have, do you say 
that time is worth saving? 





S27MD.....055 per Gross 
14.00... .per % Gross Order from your dealer or the 
| ey per Dozen manufacturer 


1.35... per 44 Dozen 
O95: cus per Set (3) H.H. STRAIT, Overland, Mo. 











Wasteful Extravagance 


is a fitting term to describe 
your methods if you sell your 
dross without sifting it. 


The Dandy Dross Sifter 


was built to salvage Metal from Dross. It 
does it. The United Brethren Publishing 
House, Dayton, saves money by its use. The 
American Tribune, Newark, Ohio, says: ‘“‘It 
is the best buy around the shop.”” The Colum- 
bus Citizen says it is the most valuable 
machine in its plant. 





You will be interested in reading Free Booklet on 
“Salvaging Metal from Dross.” 


DANDY DROSS SIFTER CO., Findlay, Ohio 








The AJAX EYELET FASTENER 


is ideal for eyeletting short runs An absolute necessity for 
all Printers and Book- 
binders. 


of tags, calendars, etc., or for 
fastening securely proofs, esti- 
mates and samples. 


It saves time Handles 
by punching three sizes of 
the hole, feed- eyelets with- 
ing the eyelet Ut any ad- 


and clinching sng ie: 


it in one op- lets into the 
* magazine an 
eration. go right ahead. 
For sale by 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. e. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER eee 
and their branches 





_ 

















Profit Producing 
Printing Papers 


BONDS DOCUMENT MANILA 
FLATS ENVELOPE MANILA 
LEDGERS BLOTTING PAPERS 
TYPEWRITER PAPERS ENVELOPES 

BOOK PAPERS CUT CARDS 


COVER PAPERS RULED HEADINGS 


BRISTOLS SHIPPING TAGS 
CARDBOARDS TWINES 
TABLET CEMENTS, Etc. 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
535-539 South Franklin Street 
Chicago 














Why Use Dinse-Page ~ 
ELECTROTYPES .e 


BECAUSE they are the best electrotypes to be 
had. (Any user of electrotypes will tell you that.) 
BECAUSE they print better than inferior electrotypes. 
BECAUSE they require less make-ready than inferior 

electrotypes. 
BECAUSE they wear better than inferior electrotypes. 


For SUPERIOR electrotypes see or write to 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago _—‘Tel. Harrison 7185 
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SYSTEMS 


‘The Loft-Dried 
Rag-Content Paper 


YSTEMS BOND is loft-dried be- 
cause loft drying makes paper strong 
and tough, and gives it a quality ‘‘feel’’ 
and appearance that cannot be obtained 
in any other way, no matter how good 
the materials of which the paper is made. 
Paper money is loft-dried, and govern- 
ment bonds, and all of the finest all-rag 
writing papers. 
Looking at a sheet of Systems 


at the 


B OND Reasonable Price 


quantity production, made possible by 
this organization’s ownership of its own 
spruce forests, together with self-control 
of every process from the manufacture of 
pulp to the delivery of the finished paper, 
ready to print. 

Systems Bond is a profitable paper to 
handle—and it is easy to sell because it 
is advertised regularly in the Saturday 

Evening Post and other publica- 





Bond, you naturally expect it to be 
high priced. That it is moderately 








i» 


<}) tions read by your customers. Write 
or phone nearest distributor for 








priced instead, is due to efficient 


samples and prices. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, General Sales Offices: 501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YoRK 


Western Sales Offices: 1223 CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 


SYSTEMS BOND DISTRIBUTORS 


AtBany—W. H. Smith Paper Corporation 
ATLANTA—Sloan Paper Company 
BALT™MORE—Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. 


Boston—Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. 
The A. Storrs & Bement Company 


BurraLto—The Disher Paper Company 
Cuicaco—Swigart Paper Company 
The Paper Mills’ Company 
CrcinnatI—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
CLEVELAND—The Union Paper & Twine Company 
Virginia Paper Co. 
Des Mornes—Pratt Paper Company 
Detroit—The Union Paper & Twine Company 
HarrisBurG—Donaldson Paper Company 
Kansas Crty—Bendict Paper Company 


Los ANGELES—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
LovIsvi1LLE—The Rowland Company 
Mantra, P. I.—J. P. Heilbronn Company 
MILwavKEE—The E. A. Bouer Company 
MINNEAPOLIS—Minneapolis Paper Company 
NASHVILLE—Clement Paper Company 
Newark—J. E. Linde Paper Company 
New Haven—The A. Storrs & Bement Company 
New Yorkx—J. E. Linde Paper Company 

Miller & Wright Paper Company 
NorFrotk—R. P. Andrews Paper Co., Inc., of Va. 
Omana—Carpenter Paper Company 
PHILADELPHIA—A. Hartung & Company 

Riegel & Company, Inc. 


PittsBurGH—General Paper & Cordage Company 
PorTLAND, Me.—C. H. Robinson Company 
PorTLAND, OrE.—Blake, McFall Company 
RicuHMonD—Virginia Paper Company 

Satt Lake Ciry—Carpenter Paper Co. of Utah 
San Francisco—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SEATTLE—American Paper Company 
SPOKANE—Spokane Paper and Stationery Company 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—The Paper House of N. E. 
St. Louts—Beacon Paper Company 

St. Paut—E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 
TacomMa—Tacoma Paper and Stationery Company 
WaASHINGTON—R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
WinniPec, CANADA—The Barkwell Paper Company 


Export—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., New York; W. C. Powers Company, Ltd., London, England 
ENvELOPES—United States Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass. 
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PRINTER 
WHO PRINTS 


rom 
PREFERENCE 
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CRESCENT 
SERVICE 


VERY PRINTER knows that the geod- 

ness of any job depends largely upon 

the quality of the plates from which it is 
printed. 


Perhaps this accounts for the increasing 
number of good printers who are finding 
the solution of their plate problems in Cres- 
cent Service. 

Crescent Plates, whether simple etchings or 
exacting color plates, have a mark of qual- 
ity built in that is at once recognized and 
appreciated by the printer who cares—the 
printer who prints from preference. 





Crescent Service can fill your every require- 
ment for Designing, Engraving, Electro- 
typing, Advertising Plan and Copy Writ- 
ing. Let us prove it. 


CRESCENT ENGRAVING @| | 
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KALAMAZOO @\g MICHIGAN 
we 








BETTER PRESSWORK 


Depends a great 
deal on the 
speed at 
which you 
run your 
presses 





























You can run the work at the 
proper speed for the best results 
if your presses are equipped with 


@ PUSH-BUTTON 
CONTROL MOTORS 


Illustrated Folder, giving prices free, on request. 


© 
Northwestern Electric Co. 
408-416 South Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Kansas City,Mo.,1924GrandAve. MonrTREAL,QUE., 401 New Birks Bldg. 
PittsBurGH, Pa., 719 Liberty Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 8 N. Sixth St. 
SEATTLE, WAsH., 524 First Ave.,S. ToRONTO, 308 Tyrell Bldg., 95 King St. 
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Cut the Costs of Your 
Shipping Room 


Labor Saving Machines have speeded up production and cut down 
the overhead in other departments, why not in the Shipping Room? 


Hand tying means extra help, extra expense and output restricted 
by human limitations of help. 


The BUNN 
Package-Tying 
Machine 


does the work of three to five gir!s and 
never gets tired. It produces every 
minute it is in operation. It uses 
the minimum amount of twine — no 
waste. Ties a non-slip knot, which 
insures the package reaching its desti- 
nation without coming apart. 

Our new models greatly increase the 
range of size of package possible to tie. 

In writing kindly state maximum and 
minimum dimensions, that we may know 
what equipment will be required. 














Write us today for particulars re- 
garding our ten-day free trial offer. 


B. H. BUNN & CO. 


7329 Vincennes Ave. 
Chicago, III. 





























EXHIBITOR aie, * 
GraphicArts 
Exposition 


-CHICAGO JULY 23 TO 30- 9 



















Printing Machinery and 
Printers Equipment for 
India and South Africa 


We represent the undernoted mar- 
kets, the leading Manufacturers of 
Printing Machinery and all allied 
trades, and are in touch with every 
printer and stationer. 
We are desirous of receiving partic- 
ulars of any new machine improve- 


ments, or articles of equipment 
and material for the Printing trade. 






































SOUTH AFRICA 
(South of the Equator) 

JOHN DICKINSON & CO. (Africa), Ltd. 
Cape Town Johannesburg Durban’ East London 









INDIA 
JOHN DICKINSON & CO., Ltd. 
Calcutta Bombay Madras Rangoon 


HEAD OFFICE 
JOHN DICKINSON & CO., Ltd. 
London — 65, Old Bailey, London E. C. 












(English Factories, Apsley Mills Hemel Hempstead) 















CA Profit Producing Jor Economical 
Bond Paper Business Stationery 


“ROSE by any other name would control of raw materials and advanced 
smell as sweet’’—but would it sell methods of manufacture have enabled 
















as well? us to put into this moderately-priced 
Manifest Bond, we sometimes think, bond paper. 
would sell better if it had another name. Manifest Bond is so good that printers 






The present name suggests, what the are using it more and more as a means 
price verifies, that Manifest Bond is an _ of saving money for their customers and 
economical paper to use for Manifests, at the same time making more money for 
miscellaneous Business Forms and all themselves, on Letterhead and other 




























bond paper jobs requiring close oo Stationery orders requiring a clean, 
figuring. —_ clear, rag-content sheet with good 

What the name fails to suggest strength and crackle, uniform color 
is the exceptional guwality that our and agreeable writing surface. 






EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, General Sales Offices: 501 FirFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Western Sales Offices: 1223 CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 








MANIFEST BOND DISTRIBUTORS 


ALBANY—W. H. Smith Paper Co. 


ATLANTA—Sloan Paper Co. 





New York—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc. (Export) 

Harper Paper Co. 

Sutphin Paper Co. 
Boston—Proctor Paper Co. PHILADELPHIA—J. L. N. Smythe Co. (Export) 
Cuicaco—La Salle Paper Co. PittsBuRGH—General Paper & Cordage Co. 
PORTLAND, ORE.—Blake, McFall Co. 
RicHMoND—Virginia Paper Co. 

5 : St. Lours—Mack-Elliott Paper Co. 
Lan, a en BANE) San FRancisco—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Los ANGELES—Blake, Moffitt & Towne SEATTLE—American Paper Co. 

MANILA, P. I.—J. P. Heilbronn Co. SPOKANE—Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS— Minneapolis Paper Co. TacomaA—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 


| 








CLEVELAND—Washington Paper Co. 
Kingsley Paper Co. 
























MANIFEST BOND 


1s made by the makers of 
Sytems Bond 


G 
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cA heavy book 


HEAVY book tires the arms of the 

reader who tries to hold it at correct 
reading position. Soon the muscles relax 
and the eyes are called upon to make an 
adjustment that strains them. Contin- 
uous reading under such unfavorable con- 
ditions amounts to wearisome work, even 
though the text itself may be interesting. 


The books that are never enjoyed or 
never finished because they tire the 
reader’s eyes are legion. Warren’s India 
and Warren’s Thintext are papers so thin 
that books made of them weigh only a 
fraction of ordinary books having an 
equal number of pages. Because of 
extreme lightness and their.good printing 
surfaces, Warren’s India (1420 pages to 
the inch) and Warren’s Thintext (1184 
pages to the inch) allow the reader to hold 
his book at the right distance and angle, 
and to read without eye strain. 


16-18 Beekman Street 
New York, N. Y. 


; LINDENMEYR 
80-84 Clinton Street 58-00 Allyn Street & SONS 
Newark, N. J. Hartford, Conn. BLEECKER 





BRANCH HOUSES — 


is hard to read 


These two Warren Standards are also 
suitable for Students’ Hand Books, Sales- 
men’s Pocket Catalogs and Price Lists, 
Insurance Rate Books, Wrappers and 
booklets that must fit into small spaces, 
and for other printed matter which is 
limited in bulk and weight. 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers, 
Buckeye Covers, Strathmore Expressive 
Papers, Old Hampshire Bond, Brookdale 
Linen Bond, Princess Covers and the 
many other book, bond, cover and wrap- 
ping papers of The Lindenmeyr Lines 
form a collection of better papers that 
encourage better printing. 


We will gladly send you samples of 
Warren’s Thintext and Warren’s India 
so that you may become acquainted 
with their extreme thinness, good opac- 
ity, and fine printing surfaces. 





{ ESTABLISHED 1859 \ 


HENRY 


NEW YORK CITY 
N.Y. 
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In the Interest of 
Better Printing 


) (@aitie American Institute of Graphic 

Z ales Arts organized in May, 1920, a 
ea Pa) remarkable exhibition in the in- 
terest of Better Printing. There was 
immediate call for the display of the ex- 
hibits in other cities besides New York. 
Undoubtedly the 1921 exhibition will be 
placed on view in an even larger number 
of centers where good printing flourishes. 


S. D. Warren Company is glad to recom- 
mend this exhibition to the attention of 
printers and buyers of printing. We do 
this not merely because awards have 
been won by specimens produced on 
Warren’s Standard Printing 
Papers, but because the exhibi- 
tion is so truly a strong aid to 
the cause of Better Printing. 


S.D.WARREN COMPANY, BOSTON,MASS. 


( Narre! ren b 


ae 
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Get Ready for 
Summer Days 


is the time to make the installa- 

Now! tion before hot weather is here. 
HY wait until you are delayed by soft, mushy 
rollers next summer? Install Rouse Roller Fans 


on your Miehle presses now, and the hot, damp sum- 
mer days will have no terrors for you. 

Remember your pressroom troubles last summer. 
Take time by the forelock and equip your presses 
NOW with Rouse Roller Fans, the only sure pre- 
ventive of overheated rollers. 








No Electrical Connections 
Necessary 


No need to call in outside labor to install the Rouse Roller 
Fan. Your pressman can attach it in fifteen minutes. No 
electrical connections necessary — the press supplies the power. 





Sold on the Rouse guarantee of 
No. 1,for No.4to No.1 Miehle Presses. . . . $25.00 satisfaction or your money back. 
No. 2, for No. 00 to No. 00000 Special Miehle Presses . _. 25.00 


No. 3, for No. 00 to No. 7-0 Miehle Presses, with Automatic H 
eee . 20 HH, B. Rouse & Company 


No. 4, for Miehle Two-Color Presses, with or without auto- 


matic feed,2FANS . . +» «© « « « 60.00 2214 WARD STREET, CHICAGO 






































BABCOCK OPTIMUS 4-ROLLER 


BABCOCK OPTIMUS 3-ROLLER 
With Extended Delivery 





Bascock OPTIMUS 2-ROLLER 





Bascock CUTTER AND CREASER 
Extended Delivery can be Added 


THE 
BABCOCK 
LINE 





BaABCOCK EXPRESS 





BaABCOCK RELIANCE Bascock STANDARD Bascock Pony ExPRESS 


WHICH BABCOCK FOR YOU? 


Printer: The Babcock line affords the press that best meets every flatbed cylinder press requirement in the plant of the modern commercial job, 
* catalog and book printer. A full range in the Two-Revolution Babcock Optimus from the super distribution 4-roller sizes, to that 3-roller 
happy medium and the speedy 2-roller ponies. Greater production now from the big 4-roller presses with the Extended Delivery. Many printers find 
| the One-Revolution Express and Pony Express better buys for many kinds of work than the higher priced two-revolution machines. 
| : 
i Publisher: Good presswork with speed at low cost for the publisher of a weekly or small daily newspaper has been the record of Babcock one- 
i * revolution presses for years and years. The present models of the Express, Standard and Reliance are the same old basic values of 
dependable press building, with here and there an improvement added for convenience of operation. A Folding Machine can be attached to any of 
| these presses, making a unit for the delivery of a completed newspaper. Efficient presses for the occasional big job that comes to the country plant. 
| - The latest addition to the Babcock line is the Automatic Piling Cutter and Creaser Press. For the manufacture of 
| Paper Box Maker * folding boxes and cartons this machine affords a saving in cost up to 40%, depending upon number of presses installed. 
HT Cutting and creasing large sheets at high speed, control of sheet by grippers until cutting process is finished, automatic delivery in large stacks evenly 
jogged. Lessens the number of “‘ties’’ in the form. At least one less employed per press—less proportionately in batteries of three or more 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 


Western General Sales Agents Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co. 


More BABCOCKS in use than any 
other single make of Cylinder Press— 

















| because: “The Printed Goods are 
|| Best Delivered by the BABCOCK” CE 18 CHICAGO KANSASCITY DALLAS ST.LOUIS OMAHA ST.PAUL SEATTLE 
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OFFICES OFFICES 


Economy is the Popular Thought Seaduactenens enue indie 





The Stauder Card Case—the Case with the Platform — makes a strong Buenos Aires, Argentine Sydney, Australia . 
appeal right now, because it eliminates all waste of cards. avoids the addi- Havana, Cuba Melbourne, Australia 
tional expense of scored, perforated, or padded cards; saves cards from Santiago, Chile Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
becoming soiled, and in addition is an elegant piece of leather goods. Cape Town, So. Africa Shanghai, China 








ohannesburg, So. Africa San Francisco, Cal. 
Being Engravers —We Know s"iic°need for just susi's ° ‘ 
apa = bg = we — 
it out. elps you to holc 
your trade because it pleases E xp orters and Imp orters of 


them and saves them money. 
Hoids one card or many with 


e e ‘J 
equal security. Each one 
easily withdrawn — clean and Yl ! ) 1 Nn 1 Nn r 
perfect. Holds folded cards 
as — as single ones. 


Sra mt stow Paper and Pulp 
Others a none equal. 
STAUDER PARSONS & WHITTEMORE, Incorporated 


Engraving Company 
239 N. Wells St., Chicago 299 Broadway, New York 
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THE WARNER $233.00; 
Variable Speed Motors for Job Presses 


A 30-day trial will convince you that 


we have the best motor on the market. THE MCGRATH ENGRAVING CO. 


No rheostat or resistance coils, you 
get any desired speed and can start or EXPERT MAKERS OF PRINTING PLATES 


stop by simply pressing the foot lever. = 


% H. P. $60.00 501 S. LA SALLE ST TELEPHONE 
3 H. P. $65.00 CHICAGO | HARRISON 6245 














oe” ENGRAVING ELECTROTYPING 
The above is complete with spring PROCESS COLOR PLATES 





base and foot control, all ready for ser- 
vice. r1o-volt, 25 to 60 cycles only. Always state voltage and cycles. 


We guarantee satisfaction. Write for our booklet on press motors. 


WARNER ELECTRIC CO., Kalamazoo, Michigan 









































JAMES WHITE PAPER GO, || | 1s.» GOSS~ i 


The Goss High-Speed ‘“‘Straightline’’ Press 
Used in the Largest Newspaper Plants in U.S.A.and Europe. 


The Goss High-Speed **Unit Type’’ Press 
Built with all Units on floor or with Units superimposed. 


The Goss Rotary Magazine Printing and Folding Machine 
Specially Designed for Catalogue and Magazine Work. 














‘ Trade-mark Goss Stereotype Machinery 
Registered U. S. Patent Office A Complete Line for Casting and Finishing Flat or Curved Plates. 
We carry in stock 234 items of BOOK and 1488 items Descriptive literature cheerfully furnished. 


of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


~ New York Office: 
219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 1908 5 Posttas a a 220 West 42d cecum 
































Printing and Embossing 


with 
IMPROVED 
MACHINES 


that will save you 
money and increase the 
quality and quantity 
of your printing prod- 
ucts. The Typo-Embosser 
The Typo-Embosser is Our Improved Process Embossing Machine. 
With double heater will take any size of stock up to 12 inches wide, 
Write for our booklet No. 10 today. 


The AutomaticCard 
Printing Press has 
demonstrated to many its 
profitable operation on 
card printing. 

The Do-More Autoe 
matic Embosser 
Feeds, Powders, Em- 
bosses and Stacks just as 
fast as pressmen pull the 
prints off the press. 


Kids 





rerritory Automatic Printing Devices Co. waive ; 
The Do-More Automatic NOW Patentees and Manufacturers FOR EXCLUSIVE The Automatic 
Process Embosser OPEN Second and Minna St., San Francisco, Cal. AGENCIES Card Printing Machine 
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The WHITLOCK 


Two-Revolution 


PONY PRESS 


—Standard 
pony press 
of the 


world. 


O cylinder printing press is so profitable an investment for 
the printer as the Whitlock Pony. Its reputation is world- 
wide. Smooth in its operation, quick to make ready and 
to get the form on and the work off, with a fine distribu- 

tion, even and rigid impression, exact register, easy to feed and to 

operate, simple and durable — all these elements combine to make it 
the most popular of all the pony presses. It is as profitable for the 
large printing office with many cylinder presses as it is for the small 
printer whose only cylinder it is. It will print everything from an 
envelope to a sheet the full size its type bed will take, and from the 
lightest form to one with many halftones. It takes the place of the 
jobber — producing the work more quickly, of finer quality, and with 
less labor. Its speed is as fast as it can be fed with register. In short, 

The WHITLOCK PONY is the SwirTEst, SMOOTHEST, SIMPLEST, 

Most CONVENIENT, and Most DurRABLE of all pony presses. It is 

the Standard Pony Press of the World. 


PREMIER & POTTER PRINTING PRESS CO., Ine. 


SUCCEEDING THE WHITLOCK AND POTTER COMPANIES 


The Premier, The Whitlock Pony, The Potter Offset, The Potter Tin Printing Press 
NEW YORK: 1102 Agoutan Bipe., 33 West 42d Street 












CHICAGO: 506 Fisner Bupe., 343 S. Dearborn Street BOSTON: 720 Rice Bipe., 10 High Street 
PITTSBURGH: 510 Ottver Btpa., Smithfield and Oliver Streets 
ATLANTA, GA.: Messrs. J. H. ScHroeter & Bro., 133, Central Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.: SHatruck & Bicxrorp, INc., 345-355 Battery Street 
CANADA WEST CANADA EAST MARITIME PROVINCES 


Messrs. MANTON Bros. Gro. M. Stewart, Esq. PrinTERS’ Supplies, Ltp 
105 Elizabeth Street, Toronto, Ont. 92 McGill Street, Montreal, P. Q. 27 Bedford Row, Halifax, N.S. 
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Argument 


As the success of publicity 
Depends on the 

Appeal to the aesthetic sense 
Therefore it follows that the 
Beautiful undertone effects 
Uniquely possible with 
Doubletones and Ullmanines 
Are strongly to be recommended 


e 


Made only by 


SIGMUND ULLMAN COMPANY 


New York Factories and Main Offices 
Park Avenue and 146th Street 


Phones, Mott Haven 1330 and 1331 


New York <r Chicago 


» 
(Downtown) Gh] 
466 Broome St., Cor. Greene St. wey 501 aoa Court 


Phones, Sprin3, 8636 and 8637 Harrison 4491 and 4492 
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Spend the Summer Vacation in Utah this Year 
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RANKLIN 
PRINTING 


PRICE LIST 











EW IDEAS, improve- 


ments, additions, and 


Two new and complete sec- 
tions issued during the month 
of April, and others under way. 


Write for the 60-day Guarantee Offer. 


suggestions for advertising 
constantly being brought 
out in the weekly service. 













































Potter 
Proof 


r ress 





Figen PRESS should do no better work than a printing press, 


nor yet inferior work. By all logic it should do the same work. 


It is, then, honest toward your customer ‘and honest to yourself, 
in that it gives finished but unexaggerated proofs to him and accu- . 
rate conclusive tests to you. 


HE PRINTING PRESS itself is ideal as to these functions, but 
the cost is prohibitive. The simple hand machine nearest in prin- 


ciple and results is the next best—that is to say, The Potter Proof Press. 


F PROOF PRESSES the Potter Proof Press is first because it 
is a hand operated cylinder impression press, and results on it 


are cylinder press results. You print the job on cylinder presses: 
Prove it that way too—on the Potter Proof Press. The proofs will 
then be better and all results flowing from the proofs will be better. 


Hacker Manufacturing Company 
312 North May Street Chicago 
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STABLISHED 187° 


ILLUSTRATORS 
PHOTO RETOUGHERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELEGTROTYPERS 
NIGKELTYPERS 
LEAD MOULD 


PROGESS 


512 SHERMAN St 


CHICAGO 















































































A Magazine “somewhat different” from the 
other periodicals devoted to the 
graphic arts is 


THE 
PRINTING 


ART 


Issued monthly by The University Press 
Cambridge, Mass. 


You will find in every issue a wealth of valuable 
material available through no other single source. 
There are ideas and suggestions of help to the en- 
graver, printer, artist, advertising man, and others 
in allied lines. Much of the work is supplied as 
exhibits, firms in all sections of this country and in 
foreign countries contributing. A “specimen ex- 
change” would be a good description for THE 
PRINTING ART. 

Subscription. $4.00 per year; 40 cents per copy. Canadian, 


$4.50 per year; 45 cents per copy. Foreign, $6.00 per year; 
60 cents per copy. 





Write for full details 


THE PRINTING ART 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINES 


THE RECOGNIZED WORLD STANDARD 





aaa 
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BR 


Wire unit retaining pawl Spring 
—Non-breaking. Wound on both 


sides of pawl. 


Improved Drop- 


POINTS OF SUPREMACY 
Removable 
“No.” slide. 
a Dt 
Large non-breaking main 
spring. 5-16 inch, 
centrally located. 


Overhanging Plunger 
Arm GEARED direct 
to swing. No pins. 





























TYPE-HIGH | “: TYPE-HIGH 
MODEL steet piunser | = MODEL 
a <——___ guide pins. 
2 7 4® Assuring rigidity 2 8 
5 WHEELS a 6 WHEELS 
Stee unger 
$20.00 ?~—____ Staple for releas- $22.00 


Removable steel ing parts remov- 
side plates. No — >". = 3 = = 
screws. <— ‘ a 


VIEW SHOWING PARTS DETACHED FOR CLEANING 


ed in a second. 











Simplest — Strongest — Fully Patented — Over 300,000 in use 


To number either forward or backward — Fully Guaranteed — Over 75 other Models. Write for information. 
All orders can be filled immediately from stock. 


THE ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


694-710 JAMAICA AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Branches and Agencies in principal countries of the world. 





Builders of all kinds of Special Numbering Equipments. 
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Performance! 


N any equipment purchase, the important consider- 
ation is Prorir. And, above all else, the essential 
to profit is — satisfactory PERFORMANCE. 

The achievements of Wesel-built equipment for Photo-En- 
gravers, Electrotypers, Stereotypers and Printers are known the 
world over. Wesel equipment is standard equipment — everywhere. 
Buy where claims are backed by performance. 


F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


WESEL-Built 


“Final Bases” 

Electric Proof Presses 

Saw Tables 

Electric Weld Chases 

Galleys and Blocks 

Shoot Boards and Planes 
Mitering Machines 

Rule and Lead Cutters 

Brass and Perforating Rule 








Supplies for Printers, Photo- Main Office G EXHIBITOR t Chicago Office 
Engravers, Electrotypers and 72 Cranberry Street raphicar Ss 1654-57 Moandecck 
Stereotypers. Brooklyn, N. Y. Exp osition Building 

- -CHICAGO JULY 23 TO 3O0- 
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Home of the 


GLOBE 


ENGRAVING & 
ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY 


SW 
DESIGNING 
RETOUCHING 
HALFTONES 
ZINC ETCHINGS 
COLOR PLATES 
WAX t& WOOD 
ENGRAVINGS 
LEAD MOULD 
NICKEL-STEEL 
ELECTROTYPES 


SW 


7O1-721 S.DEARBORN ST.,CHICAGO 
Telephones, HARRISON 5260-5261-5262 All Departments 





THE FUCHS & LANG MEG. CO 


Building step by step to the height of achievement 
from the foundation of an honest purpose. 


One of our customers says he used our RUTHERFORD 
FORTY on one job, 25,000 impressions, and was very 
well pleased, and also stated that the ink stretched out 
further than he had figured and had given good results. 


This is only one of many letters we 
are receiving regarding this good, 
dense, free flowing, medium priced 


Rutherford Forty Black Ink 


40c. per lb. in lots 25 Ibs. or over. 


MIRACOL 


A scientific reducing oil; prevents picking and sticking 
of sheets, makes the ink lie smooth on paper and in 
reducing the ink will not impair the color strength. 


MIRACOL sells for 75c. per pint can, $3.75 per gallon. 


Should be in every printing office in the world. 


THE FUCHS & LANG 
MFG. CO. 


119 West 40th Street 120 West Illinois Street 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


142 North Fourth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Factories: Rutherford, New Jersey 

















ADverr(E 


Electric Glue Heaters 


Do you know 
you can heat 
your glue with 
ELECTRICITY 
cheaper than 
with gas or 





steam ? 


Let us tell you about our complete line 
which most large binders are using and 
find a profitable investment. 


Complete information on request to 


The NewAdvance Machinery Co. 


VAN WERT, OHIO 
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Helping printers 


get more business 


Your “Cleveland” equipment can be made to pay 
an increased profit. We’re going to do our share 


to make it pay— to benefit you must co-operate. 


First, tell your customers you employ “Cleveland” 
folding machines in your bindery, because start- 
ing with the April 21st issue of Printer’s Ink, 
we're going to tell the advertising men of America 


the marked advantages of “Cleveland” folds. 
We'll show them how to make their direct-mail 


advertising more attractive by using distinctive 
and exclusive “Cleveland” folds. 


We'll tell them to ask you for samples of “Cleve- 
land” folds. Get these samples from us at once. 
Deliver them in person. Tell your customer how 
the “Cleveland” enables you to keep bindery-costs 
at a minimum, and often helps to reduce paper- 


and printing-costs. 


Whenever you encounter a particularly difficult 
folding-problem, don’t hesitate to write our service- 
department. We’ve saved thousands of dollars 

for “Cleveland” owners, the small as well 


as the big. 


THe [jeveranofeoine Macyinela 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 





NEW YORK; Aeolian Building CHICAGO: 532 S. Clark St. 
BOSTON: 101 Milk St. PHILADELPHIA; The Bourse 
SAN FRANCISCO: 824 Balfour Building 
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The National Cleaner and Type Wash 


A Powerful Cleaner that instantly removes all 
dry ink from Halftone cuts, Type and Rollers. 
Harmless to Rollers, material and the hands. 


Thomas Henry Beatty of San Francisco says, 
“The best type and roller wash I ever used.” 


Ask your dealer, or write 









mc EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCKS 
“ane JOB 
PRESSES 


50% Saved on Rollers 


Des Moines, Ia., 

May 24, 1920 
Gentlemen — Please send us at 
once one set of Roller Trucks 
for our new 12x18 C & P press. 
We have this equipment on all 
of our other presses and can not 
get along without them on the 
new one. 

Spencer-Williamson Ptg. Co. 


They Expand —They Contract 
and are Noiseless. 






Expanded 
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Ask your dealer or send direct to 











PRINT-AID COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 














MORGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK CO. 


6552 Hollywood Bivd., Los Angeles, Cal. 





LINOTYPE STEREOTYPE 


SPECIAL MIXTURES 


New York Newark Baltimore Detroit 








UNION SMELTING & REFINING CO., Inc. 





MONOTYPE 




















Chicago Cleveland 











THE TYPOGRAPHY 


of ADVERTISEMENTS 
By F. J. TREZISE 


“This is one of the best books 
on the subject, and I shall in- 
clude it in my list of approved 
books on Advertising. It is well 
written and artistically gotten 
up. I congratulate The Inland 
Printer on the work.”’ 

Professor Walter Dill Scott. 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 
Price $2.35 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 











METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 





E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 
Chicago 


World Building 
New York 














There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 
per cent of profit and 
thatis so easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
whichcan be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. DormanCo. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 





We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 


Pencil and Pen 
Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 





Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 
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Leading Printers and Paper Concerns use 









The PEERLESS 
TRAP 


Such firms as Moser Paper Co., M. A. Dona- 
hue & Co., Hillison & Etten Co., Magill- 
Weinsheimer Co., Godwin Bindery, etc., after 
trying out the trap have repeatedly reordered, 
because they got results. 
Protect Your Paper Stocks 
Order a Trap NOW 
Peerless Mouse Trap, each . . . $3.00 
Peerless Rat Trap, each . . . . 8.50 
Prices f.o.b. Chicago. Cash with order. 


Special prices in quantity lots. 
The Automatic Trap Company 


(NOT INC.] 


: 2623 N. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Cast Your Own Sorts with the 


Taylor Hand = gg 


‘TROUBLE! 
MONEY! 


A SORTS CASTER OPERATED ENTIRELY 
BY HAND—CASTING TYPE AND CUTS 
UP TO 6x9 PICAS. 

Write for descriptive matter. 

THE KAMCO CORPORATION 
34 Barclay Street, New York City 


WOOD TYPE 


THE BEST 


AND 


CHEAPEST 


IN THE 
MARKET 
Write for Sample Sheet. 
Expert Makers: 


American Brass & Wood Type Co. 
302 McDougal St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
















































New Mode! ComposingRoomSaw | Lapiege Remelting Fumace 


\ Scientifically Designed and 
Substantially Built in 
sizes to meet the 


“Better requirements of 
Complete with ; than Many 


Motor. — Equal t 
ais . peg ° any Office 


Jobbers and Dealers 


Everywhere 


SAWS and TRIMS 
One Operation. 


Table Elevated from 
Saw and Trim Posi- 
tion to Sewing Full Information upon 
Position 

in Three 

Seconds. 


request 


Gauge f 
Adjustable to Powerful we. MANUFACTURED BY THE 
Points. Work Holder. 


Lactepe mre. company || | eam Laclede JIlfg. Company 


119-121 N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 


G EXHIBITOR ; 119-121 N. MAIN STREET 
raphicarts , ST.L 
Exposition Xen anndate 
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FLEXIBLE TABBING COMPOSITION 


Combines 


Strength, Flexibility 
Economy, Elasticity 


SUPREME BRAND Flexible Tabbing Composition is used by more than six 
thousand printers. By using SUPREME BRAND they realize BETTER 
TABBING at a cost no greater than if they had done a job of inferior tabbing. 


It is packed in red, white and natural (amber) colors in 5, 10, and 25 pound pails at 37¢, 
36c and 35c¢ per pound respectively. Ask for special quantity price in larger packages. 


Your money promptly refunded 


Absolutely Guaranteed if {tiaists give SATISFACTION 


Just send a trial order to the distributor named below who is nearest to you: 


Chicago The Layton Elastic Glue Co. (Mfrs.) Cleveland, Ohio........ Kingsley Paper Co. Kansas City, Mo.. ....Graham Paper Co. 
Boston, Mass........The A. Storrs & Bement Co. -incinnati Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. St. Paul, Minn. Ww right Barrett & Stillwell Co. 
New York City, N. Y. ..Lasher & Lathrop, Inc. Graham Paper Co. Denver, ‘Colo.. Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa........... Paper Mfgrs. Co., Inc. Graham Paper Co. Spokane, Wash.. .......Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Baltimore, Md. -Hubbs & Corning Co. tana im, Ab .Graham Paper Co. Seattle, Wash...............Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Richmond, Va. _.B. W. Wilson Paper Co., Inc. New Orleans, ee Graham Paper Co. Portland, Oregon. .... . . Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Pittsburg, Pa The Alling & Cory Co. WIPE AR, RORASY cs sencecauiviaess Graham Paper Co. San Francisco, Cal.......Blake, Moffitt & Towne. 


THE LAYTON ELASTIC GLUE CO., 703-709 West Fulton St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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THIN PAPERS| 


You may rely on EsLeEcx’s 
Onion Skin, MANIFOLD and 
Tun Bonp Papers 


Made of Clean Rag Stock (New Cuttings 
from Garment Factories). 


FIDELITY ONION SKIN 

EMCO ONION SKIN 

SUPERIOR MANIFOLD 
are now watermarked. 


Useful in Every Business Office. 
Not cheap, but economical. 


Ask Dept. B for sample book. 


ESLEECK MFG. COMPANY 


Turners Falls, Mass. 
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Cost of Printing 
Reduced 


“You may put us down from now on as boosters for the Fortified 
Interchangeable Electric Pot for it is proving a winner for us. It 
has given us no trouble at all, has increased the efficiency of our 
Linotype so per cent, has eliminated loss of time to my operator, 
my foreman and my pressman, has reduced the amount of labor 
and has done away with the dangerous and offensive fumes of 
the gasoline pot. 

“On our low power rate of 5 cents per kw., the pot saves enough, 
after operating cost is subtracted from the former gasoline cost, 
to pay our electric light bill and to pay 12 per cent on $300.00, the 
cost of pot andinstallation. The pot will heat in 45 minutes almost 
any time and has invariably maintained correct temperature. We 
have had to regulate the thermostat only once and that was the 
second day of operation. We are now getting some 250 pages of 
10-point for revised city ordinance and have found no bad slugs.” 


The name of party writing this letter, as well as many other satisfied 
customers, will be gladly furnished upon request. 


The Fortified Interchangeable 
Electric Pot 


is a complete electric pot of our own manufacture (not a gas pot con- 
verted) that fits without change or alteration any model Intertype, 
Linotype or Linograph typesetting machines. It is also interchange- 
able with gas, gasoline or coal oil methods of heating. 

The Fortified is so sturdy and scientific in construction that the 
standard 110 volt equipment is guaranteed to operate on any voltages 
from 100 to 125. 


Write for illustrative booklet and let us tell you how your cost 
of printing can be reduced. 


Fortified Manufacturing Co. 


Fourteenth Street and Agnes Ave., Kansas City, Missouri 











HANCOCK 


Perfecting Lineup Machine 


There are three ways of doing everything: a Wrong 
way, a Good way and the Best way. You should 
dispense with the first two. 


Layout and Lineup is done Best on 


THE HANCOCK PERFECTING LINEUP MACHINE. 


Keep your eyes and mind open. 


The Hancock Perfecting Lineup Machine Co. 


LATHA: 


icago 
Agents for the Middle West 


Lynn, Massachusetts 


Toronto TyPE Founpry Co., Ltd. 
Exclusive Agents for 
Canada and Newfoundland 


m AUTOMATIC REGISTERING Co. 











THE MOHR 
LINO-SAW 


cuts slugs as they are ejected 
from the mold of the Linotype or 
Intertype to any desired length. 
It isa great time and labor saver. 


MAY WE TELL YOU ABOUT IT? 


MOHR LINO-SAW CO. 


513-515 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
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Bermingham and osser 


---- Papers ---- 


The Ninth of a Series of Advertisements 
on Paper Making 


Cutting rolls into sheets is a process accomplished after manufacturing 
and finishing are completed. 


The rolls are then hoisted on a series of horses or trestle work. There 
are often as many as ten rolls to be simultaneously fed into one cutter. 
These rolls are suspended by means of and rotated upon heavy steel shafts, 
the ends of which are secured in bearings with adjustable friction clamps. 
This arrangement keeps the sheet at the proper tension as it passes through 
the cutter. The paper from each of the rolls is drawn together between 
two contact rollers and thence over the stationary cutter knife. 

The upper knife is bolted into a revolving cylinder (see photograph) 
which, at every revolution, strikes the lower knife. Every time these 
knives come in contact there are as many sheets cut off as there are number 
of rolls feeding into the cutter. The length of the sheet is determined by 
the speed with which the paper is drawn through the cutter. 


After being cut into the desired lengths endless strips of revolving 
canvas carry these sheets to a table where “‘cutter girls” keep it in neat 
piles and sort out torn and defective sheets. 


Write us before you print. 


BERMINGHAM & PROSSER CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
New York Office, 501 Fifth Avenue Chicago Office, 10 S. La Salle Street 


STANAUUHUUREEROGHOEOUUUCROOULGUUSEGONOOUUECGUOESLIGCUORIORULUSISORUEEUEULEEUOUUOR SOUR OUOCELELSOUOUNEUOOOUEUUUEUOCREIOGULEOUULSUNUOUEUECOUOROSUEROUCEOSUEOOOUUUOOETUOIEIUUOISLASOONROOASUSULOUONOSUEOGILOUUSOOIOOOULOLOOOOONOURDOUUUGROOVLSOSUGEOSOUOUUUTOULEOOOOUOUGNSOUCHCAOOSUOOOOO0US000000000000000081 
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Another New Sheridan Creation 


TW&CB SHERIDAN CO 
NEWYORK. CHICACO, LONDO 


Sheridan 4 B Bookbinders Press Head 18x 14 Inches 


Built along SHERIDAN lines, with the SHERIDAN EXCLUSIVE TRIPLE TOGGLE CONSTRUC- 
TION, and equipped with all the adjustments necessary for speedy and accurate work. A combination 
of ideas of our own engineers and ideas of practical bookbinders and stampers. 


The sliding bed, the hand-wheel on top for raising or lowering the head, and the large hand-wheel below 
for minute adjustments when making up the form, are conveniences which will be thoroughly appreciated 
by practical bookbinders. 


It is equipped with our latest type friction clutch, can be thrown off instantly if under too great a strain, 
and can be made to either run continuously or to throw off after each impression. 


It can be Equipped with Inking Attachment 


Particulars and Catalog on Request. 


Write for information about the NEW SHERIDAN 5s S 4-Rod Smasher. Strongly and compactly built, exerting tremendous 
pressure. It is simple in construction, takes less floor space than any other smasher, and can be 
fed or operated from either side or both sides at the same time. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


609 So. Clark St., Chicago, III. 401 Broadway, New York City 63, Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1, England 


Manufacturers of Continuous Feed Embossers, Stampers, Smashers, Inkers, and Presses of all kinds. 
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by a Simple 
Lurn of 
the Lever 


- 


Showing form locked to pica ems. 


—you have your form in 
a locked-up condition on the 
galley—thus securing per- 
fect alignment. 


—this saves you money on 
lock-up, registering, make- 
ready and material. 


We consider the Avery Galley Device 
one of the most important pieces of equip- 
ment in our make-up department, for the 
simple reason that it starts a job off right. 


When one of our compositors justifies a 
form with your device we know that it is 
going through the shop without a lot of 
trouble. CADMUS PRESS, 

Los Angeles. 


Averv« Galley 


“SAVES ITS COST IN ONE JOB” 


The on/y means for securing 
absolute, accurate justifica- 
tion on the galley. 


The Avery Galley Co. 


949-951 East Second Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


For Sale by All Branches 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 




















NUIRIEX 


Eliminates Waste 


NUREX eliminates waste of time in preparing 
and drying. It is always ready for instant use 
and when applied to the pad it dries in ten to 
fifteen minutes. Glue requires half an hour to 
heat and from one to ten hours for the coat to 
dry. NUREX does not deteriorate in the con- 
tainer. Hot glue deteriorates with age. NUREX 
that accumulates on the padding table can be re- 
dissolved and used again. 


IN UIRJEX 


Patented June 1, 1920 


Tabbing Compound 


is unaffected by changes in weather. It never gets brittle in 
winter or sticky in hot, damp weather. NUREX holds 
firmly under all conditions and keeps the tablet intact. 
It will give satisfaction to your customers and bring repeat 
orders from them. 





Look up the list of dealers in the April issue 
of The Inland Printer. Order a trial ship- 
ment and satisfy yourself that NUREX 
is the perfect tabbing compound. After a 
thorough test, put in a substantial supply. 


A Handy NUIRIEX Specialty 


N UIRIEX 


TABBING POT 


Especially designed for use with NUREX Tabbing Com- 
pound. NUREX requires no heating, so the pot can be 
placed anywhere without danger of fire. The cone friction 
top prevents the contents from evaporating and keeps the 
brush upright and ready for use. 


May be procured from any NUREX distributor. 


The Lee Hardware Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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One Good 
Machine Will Sell 
Another 


and one unsatisfactory machine 
will generally prevent the sale of 
another—at least to that partic- 
ular customer and his neighbors. 
Many machines of one make in 
one locality, indicate that they 
have made good. 


That is why we are proud 
of the fact that there are 


207 Anderson 


Bundling Presses 
in Chicago alone 


And the number is continually growing. 


Write or phone for booklet. 


C. F. ANDERSON & 
COMPANY 


3225 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Phone Douglas 536 














A Job Press Is 
Rarely Run 
At Full Speed 


Yet with the ordinary motor, you pay the 
full speed electricity bill, no matter how slow 
the press runs. 

This is because ordinary motors can reduce 
speed only by interposing a braking action that 
converts power into a worse-than-useless heat. 


KIMBLE 


Job Press Motors 
Are Different 


They are real job press motors, made for that 
one duty and meeting all job press conditions 
and requirements. 

They give a wider range of effective speeds, permitting 
a 75% reduction, while with resistance controlled motors 
50% cut in speed is possible. 

They give every imaginable speed between maximum 
and 25% as the gradations are controlled by the feeder’s 
most delicate touch on the foot lever, rather than by steps. 
Foot lever, mind you! Both hands free. No hand lever 
to throw the feeder out of his steady swing. 

And-—-slow speed runs cost no more electricity per 
thousand impressions than full speed runs, as the Kimble 
Variable speed, single phase job press motor consumes 
current only in proportion to press speed. 

Sizes } hh. p.to1}h. p. Alternating current only. 

For use on either 110 or 220 volt circuits. 


Send for Bulletin No. 150. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC Co. 


635 North Western Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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Profit Making 


Equipment 


The : Saves 50% 


Business 


Builder 


Make Ready and 
75% Register Time 


ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION 





Complete Plate Mounting, Registering System | 
for Book, Catalogue, Label and Color Printing. 
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Steel Cabinets on Casters for Patent Base Equipment. 

Hancock Perfecting Lineup Machine. 

Mashek Form Trucks. 

Gas Burners for Cylinder, Job and Kelly Presses. 

Rouse Paper Lifts. 

Iron Furniture. 

Steel Interlocking Furniture. 

Riebe Quoins, Keys and Guides. 

Electric Welded Steel Chases. 

Superior Chase Locks for Cylinder Presses. 

Rouse Roller Cooling Fans for Miehle Presses. 

Wesel Diagonal Groove Final Bases and Hooks. 

Potter and Poco Proof Presses. 

Slauson Cylinder Press Locks. 

Morgans & Wilcox Job Locks. 

Cylinder Press Seats. 

Page Fountain Dividers. 

Warner’s Roller Trucks for Job Presses. 

Rouse Mitering Machines. 

Rouse Tympan Holders for Pressroom. 

Shute Planes for Beveling and Undercutting 
Patent Plates. 

Hoerner Combination Shute Board and Type-high 

achine. 
The Taylor Registering Projector. 





Morgans & Wilcox, H. B. Rouse, Challenge 


608 S 


8x 8 Hook Gives 
6-em Travel. 


- Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Machinery and Kramer Woodworking 


Co. Products 


4x4 Hook Com- 
plete for Small 
Plate Work. 


8x8 Double Hook for 
Narrow Margins 


Latham Automatic Registering Co. 


Chas. J. Kanera, Gen. Mgr. 


170 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 
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EXHIBITOR 


GraphicaArts 
Exposition 
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365 Decoration Days 


It is a high aspect of the soul which strives to 
express itself in decoration. Whether a nation 
decking the graves of its heroes, an architect 
planning a cathedral, or a manufacturer seeking 
better art for his advertising, the instinct is the 
same—reverence, worship for the best that is in 
us. Nor is such worship egotistic, for man’s best 
is divine. 

We of the Stafford Engraving Company are 
proud of our calling. With us, every day of the 
year is a Decoration Day. We give tangible 
form to the aspirations of a hundred great 
manufacturing institutions and innumerable 
smaller enterprises. 


All through the twenty years of our growth, we 
have regarded this work as a trust. In the press 
of the day’s routine, the ideal may sometimes 
seem remote; but it is always here, and its 
influence shines through steadfastly. 


It makes a difference when work is done 
under such an influence. Try it. 


STAFFORD ENGRAVING CO. 


“The House of Ideas” 
ARTISTS DESIGNERS ENGRAVERS 
Engraved and Steel Die Embossed Stationery 


Century Bldg., Indianapolis 
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TICONDEROGA PULP &@ PAPER CO. 


Quality 

MUSIC 
EGGSHELL 
SCHOOL TEXT 
ANTIQUE LAID 


COLONIAL OFFSET 
SPECIAL MAGAZINE 
MACHINE FINISH 
TICONDEROGA FINISH 





Uniformity 


SALES OFFICE, 522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 














FOR SALE 


Equipments for Magazine 
Publishers at 


RIGHT PRICE 








Chambers Combined Feeding, Fold- 
ing, Covering and Wire Stitching 
Unit, sheet sizes 33 x 46 producing 
11x16 p. size signatures of 16 
pages, 24 pages and 32 pages. 





Also, Chambers Combined Feeding 
and Folding equipment capable of 


CARD INDEX TAB producing from 16 to 96 pages; 
CUTTING DIES machine equipped with eight (8) 


= ae an ‘ King Automatic Feeders. 
This equipment will interest every manufacturing 
stationer because of the established low cost of 


ducti th ibilit the di d the ease ° 
of adjuctunent, age mng its - ‘section a tab. Further data cheerfully furnished. Tell 
This attachment illustrated is merely one of many us your requirements, and we will advise 


practicable accessories to the 


NELSON HEAVY DUTY 
PUNCHING MACHINE GEORGE R. SWART & CO., Inc. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery 
Printing Crafts Bldg. 


C. R. & W. A. NELSON, INCORPORATED 34th Street and Eighth Avenue NEW YORK 
225 No. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


if above equipments are adaptable. 


Booklet on request. 




















Ine four PROUTY 
Balance Feature 
Pl aten Dwell Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 


Clutch Drive ee ind by 
Boston Printing Press 


Motor Attachment & Machinery Co. 
(Unexcell ed) EAST sedate one eaewe 
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Huber's Inks 


are most dependable 


because they are made exclusively 
from Colors, Carbon Black and 
Varnishes made at our own factories. 


—a better 
truck 





Full control over our raw materials and 
complete knowledge of their purity and HUGHES Steel Trucks 
intrinsic qualities, together with our many 
years’ experience in Color, Varnish and are designed to meet the requirements of 
Ink making enable us to combine these the printing and allied industries. 

raw materials scientifically and harmoni- 


: ‘hee : Made in various sizes and styles. 
ously into Printing Inks of superior y 


quality and unexcelled covering capacity. Literature illustrating and describing 
the “HUGHES Line” of Steel Trucks, 
JI. Mc. HUBER Chairs, Stools, and Bench Legs will be 
Main Office: 65-67 W. Houston St., New York City sent to those interested. 
Factories ° 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Dola, W. Va. Hughes Steel Equipment Co. 
Bayonne, N. J. Swartz, La. Factory and Office, Allegan, Mich. 
Service Branches Sales Representatives 
Baltimore Chicago Omaha St. Louis Chicago, 23 W. Kinzie St. Holyoke, Mass., 35 Amherst St. 
Boston Cincinnati Philadelphia San Francisco New York, r10 W. goth St. Atlanta, Ga., 43 So. Forsythe St. 
Toronto San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa., 1825 Bristol St. 
Detroit, 623 Wayne St. Marion, N. C. 
SEE FULL PAGE ADVERTISEMENT IN NEXT ISSUE Milwaukee, Wis., 421 Caswell Bldg. 





























The Primaco Burner for Linotype 
Intertype 
Linograph 


Lf Burner made of heavy bronze- 
\4 f brass; should outlast the 
j machine. Generator an inde- 
pendent unit; extra generator with each 
= equipment; generator can be replaced in 
three minutes; is easily cleaned and re- 
assembled without leaks. 









Gasoline or Kerosene 











Burner is sold under a positive guarantee of 
satisfactory service; hundreds of satisfied 
users. 


Primaco Burner with connection to tank 
wire, $35; Primaco Burner with ten gallon 
tank, pump and wire, $60. 


Manufactured and sold only by 


PRINTERS’ MATERIAL CO., 74 North Willett Street, Memphis, Tenn. 
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Numbering 


WETT E R Machines 


ALWAYS RELIABLE—ALL DEALERS 
WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 


ATLANTIC AVE. AND LOGAN BROOKLYN-NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


You can count on it. Tells what your men and presses 
are doing. Avoids loss of time and material. Speeds 
Pp production. 

Write for Bulletin No. 41, and learn what 
“‘The Productimeter’’ can do for you. 
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To Eliminate Static Einedatin- 
Offset—Slip Sheeting, Use 


The Johnson Perfection Burner 
Cleveland 
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MINUTES MEAN MONEY!—Lost Time 
Is Lost Money— Check It! 

KNOW TO THE MINUTE when work is started and finished; 

when orders are received and delivered; when letters are 
received and answered. 

You Need KASTENS TIME STAMP 

Efficiency in War Time and All Times! Kastens Time Stamps 

cost little, are built for long service, and work quickly, smoothly 

and accurately. Send for catalogue showing various styles with prices, 


HENRY KASTENS, 418-20 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 











Printers and Publishers, Attention! 


Let this plant be your bindery. We are equipped to serve you 
no matter where you are located. 


ENGDAHL BINDERY 


(HOLMGREN, ENGDAHL & JOHNSON Co.) 


Edition Bookbinders 





412-420 Orleans Street, Chicago Phone Main 4928 





CEMENT FOR TAPES 


Reduce your tape bills by cementing your folder and 
press tapes with “SANDERCO” instead of sewing them. 
One pound “SANDERCO” and special combing 
brush, postpaid $6.25 


Endless Tape Compound Co., Phipps Power Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


We have a few bargains in REBUILT PRESSES. Let us know your needs. 
We specialize in repair parts for Campbell Presses and counters for printing 
presses. Expert repair men for all makes of presses sent to your plant. 


New York Office: 21-23 Rose Street. Works: Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Avoid delay when in need of repairs by sending orders direct to office. 
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Certificate Blanks 


Over Four Hundred Designs. To be completed by 
Printing or Lithographing. 
ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc., Dept. I. P. 


MAKERS OF PRINTERS’ HELPS 
45 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 














BOOKBINDING 


Edition Binding, Leather, Cloth, also Catalog. 
Efficient Workmanship. Prompt Service. 


MURPHY- PARKER COMPANY 


Correspondence 
701-709 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penna, 


Solicited. 


ati . Set of 6, $1.00 
* $1.75 for 12 


STILES 4.-POINT 
Gauge Pins 


MORE ACCURATE—DURABLE 
= _‘ RELIABLE—EFFICIENT 


Two extra teeth or pact. Non-slipping spring tongue. Legs c: 
spread or squeeze. Ends your feed-guide trouble. Sold on pinceutas: 


CHAS. L. STILES, Patentee, 232 North 3d Street, Columbus, Ohio 

















Ye Sign of Quality 
INKS 


EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. 


Chicago NEW YORK Detroit 














EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you ue STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


Simple, economical, durable 
Sheets, 6x9 inches $1.25 a dozen, postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 





Use HERCULES 
Leads and Slugs, Steel Chases, 
Steel Galleys, Brass Rule 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 
122-130 Centre St., New York, N. Y. 
Order through your local dealer or direct from us. 











CARBON BLACK 


SOLD BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


938-942 Old South Building 











Auk, Monarch, Kosmos No. 1, Kosmos No. 2, PN Elf, SS Elf, Kalista 








e Plunger Cleaners, Well Brushes 
for Linotypes, Intertypes and Linographs 


Sanitary, and time savers. They will clean the 
plungers and wells properly. Shipped on trial. 


L. EWALD, 1726 Second Avenue, S., Minneapolis, Minn. 











Eastern Brass & 
Wood Type Co. 
Largest stock 
in all sizes always 
on hand. 


Fourth Avenue and Tenth Street, New York City 





280 
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Ludlow matrices are 
set into the Lud- 
low stick 





12 ” 60 Point The stick is locked 
into casting position 


Complete Families on Ludlow and the 


slug is automat- 
ically cast 








Send for specimens 


Ludlow Typograph Company 












General Office & Factory: 2032 Clybourn Ave., CHICAGO 





Eastern Office, 606 World Building, NEW YORK 








, No Unnecessary Operations 
From Copy to Form 


Simply set the matrices— 


No type storage— 





The type slug ready 
for the form is al- 
ways type high and 
holds up under 
any pressure 


Then cast the line. 











No type shortage. 





No Machine Changes 
No Mold Changes 
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Raven Black 


A jet BLACK INK, suit- 

able for the highest class 

of printing. Does away 
with offset. 










See ee ‘ Eze 
CLT Ui i) eis. 


LR CLERC 


















CHARLES HELLMUTH, INC. 


New York Chicago 
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Self-protecting 
Checks 


Checks on National 
Safety Paper are com- 
pletely protected— 
amount, payee, date and 
endorsements. 


A change made with 
acid, eraser or knife is ex- 
posed by a glaring white 
spot. 

Do your customers 
know this? Tell them 
about it—and get an order 
for checks on National 
Safety Paper. 


George LaMonte & Son 


61 Broadway New York 
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on Jones 


NSTEAD of merely 

ordering gummed 
paper, specify JONES 
Gummed Paper. 


For more than 100 years, the House 
of Jones has been recognized for the 
superior quality of its products. In 
Jones Gummed Paper, the very 
pinnacle of superiority has been 
reached. 
Jones Gummed Stock will not curl 
or cake. Its printing surface is ex- 
cellent. It takes a perfect register. 
When you can get the BEST at no 
more cost than the ordinary kinds, 
doesn’t it pay to insist on Jones? 

We are particularly well located for 

the prompt handling of shipments, 


being very close to the Waverly Trans- 
fer of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


SAMUEL JONES «2 COMPANY 


Leaders since 1810 
Newark, New Jersey 


fe” Seranee Ge &Y Ge eee 


WHILE-U-WAIT 


Rubber Stamp Making Outfits t 


Require only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will 
also make HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for printing. 
A few dollars buys complete outfit. Send for catalogue. 
THE BARTON MFG. CO., 89 Duane St., New York City 
ee ee er 

















Printing Plants and Businesses 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Printers’ Outfitters. American Type Founders’ Products, 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery of Every Description. 


CONNER, FENDLER & CO., 96 Beekman St., New York City 

















BOOKBINDERS 


TO THE TRADE 


We specialize in Edition and Catalog Binding in cloth or 
leather, also pamphlet work. 


THE FOREST CITY BOOKBINDING CO. 


525 Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 














- MODERN PRESSWORK-—* 


A Handbook for Pressmen— By Fred W. Gage 
A working manual in which pressmen will find practical aid in 
their efforts to perfect themselves in their chosen vocation. 

One hundred and forty pages. Size 514x734. Price $2.00, postage 10c extra. 

THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
Book Department 632 Sherman St., CHICAGO 


























STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS, OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of THE INLAND PRINTER, published monthly, at Chicago, Illinois, for 
April 1, 1921. 


State of Illinois ? o 
County of Cook § ** 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared James Hibben, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor 
and business manager are: 


Publisher — The Inland Printer Co, . .632 Sherman st., Chicago, Il. 
Editor — Harry Hillman Chicago, Ill. 
Managing Editor — Harry Hillman Chicago, IIl. 
Business Manager — James Hibben Evanston, II. 


2. That the owners are: Estate of Henry O. Shepard, deceased, for the 
benefit of Mrs. Jennie O. Shepard, 635 South Ashland av., Chicago, and Mrs. 
Clara J. Shepard, 635 South Ashland av., Chicago. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation or corporation has any interest direct a ‘me in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 

JAMES HIBBEN, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 31st day of March, 1921. 


L. A. MORAN, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires 1924.) 
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Go to Goes for 


The Goes Art Advertising Calendar Pictures 
The Goes Art Advertising Calendar Mounts 
The Goes Lithographed Calendar-Pads 


A varied assortment of original styles has been prepared 
especially for the 1922 calendar trade. Also 


The Goes Art Advertising Blotters 
The Goes Art Advertising Mailing Cards 
The Goes Art Advertising Calendar Cards 
The Goes Art Advertising Hangers 
The Goes Printers’ Helps also include 


Diplomas and Certificates-of-Award 


for all purposes 
Stock Certificates | Common-Law Certificates 
Bordered Blanks Bond Blanks 


The Goes Common-Law Record Book and the Goes Cor- 
poration Record Books are complete record books. Forms 
helpful during the organization, as well as in the keeping of 
subsequent records, are provided. 


Samples or descriptive matter of all of these Goes Products, 
will be sent promptly upon request 


Goes Lithographing (Company 


45 West 61st Street, Chicago 
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The most careful attention must be paid 
to every detail. Printed forms that are 
to be made into pads must be padded 
with a glue that holds each sheet firmly 
—a glue that is also flexible, permitting 
of careless handling without the pads 
breaking apart—yet when a sheet is 
removed from the pad the edge must be 
perfectly clean and free from any 
particles of glue. 


This Result 
is Best Achieved with 


R. R. B. Padding Glue 


Order from nearest dealer. 


BaiGse PAGS 6 osc cccciscccseceved Armstrong Paper Co, 
Birmingham; Als. <6s:666oc.cse0c%s City Paper Co. 

I Ns oc kc cdccincasnveess Stone & Andrew, Inc. 
oe OS eee nan ey H. C. Hansen Type Foundry 
US SS |S re ee American Type Fdrs. Co. 
CRE os svi cncuceneesatad Graham Paper Co. 

Clewe lati, QUIS oie wk cisekee dices Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. 
IR 0 oie a wemaeaeaus Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
ek Graham Paper Co. 

UY ER ae Graham Paper Co. 

Was Angeles: Cal. cs. ccc cccececas Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Minneapolis, Minn............... McClellan Paper Co. 
INGSHVINC DORR eo oic cca dicvescee Graham Paper Co. 

New Orleans, Ba. sc. cccecvecees Graham Paper Co. 

DO GET I.E i ha a a eae Scoville Paper Co. 

Salt Lake City, Utah............. Western Newspaper Union 
Ad CR, 0 a Graham Paper Co. 

Bl TCR Cl A ee ar American Paper Co. 
Washington BoC io o.cssccscwces R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
TOLOntO, Canada <<. isisiccckcscicives Wilson-Munroe Co. 


or direct from 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


13 Vandewater Street, New York 
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2 a ice si Printers and Publishers who E 
a D-s. m. by One Operator from have accepted our invitation a 
= One Keyboard. to inspect a working demon- - 
= stration of our 2 
: MODEL D-s.m. | 
= have acclaimed it the first rea/ = 
= Sor hondiieehution — achievement in the Display = 
= For Dependability — Line casting composing = 
_ For Efficiency— machine field. - 
__ For Simplicity— An achievement that merits _ 
_ For Economy— your closest investigation. = 
e WRITE FOR LITERATURE = 
= Intertype Standardization and Simplicity Safeguards your investment. = 
= - Builders of ‘The Better Machine” ‘ = 
' Intertype Corporation | 
a General Offices: 50 Court Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S.A. = 
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The Grip of Hand Composition 
in the Composing 


vNewspaper, cauiege,  kOOm is Broken! 


Booklet and general job work 
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, 
You Need 
This Book 


N eighty odd big 9x12 inch pages of “meaty” 
text — type no larger than necessary for easy 
reading — this book explains those devices which 
make type display attract attention and those which 
make it clear and easy to read. 


Additional is the supplement of specimens of fine display 
printing — most of them in two colors, many in their original 


More than 200 illustrations and examples 
are contained in this handsome and 
substantially bound book. 


To be sure of a copy order yourstoday. Price, $5.00, 
postage, 25 cents extra. Address 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois J 


It goes right into 
the heart of the 
subject and tells 
how to make ty- 
pography right. 
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Stitching Machine 









NE OPERATION adjusts all parts of 
the machine to thickness of work, 
including feed, cutter, clinchers, 
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so constructed and the only one yielding a 
maximum output, perfectly fed and clinched, 
and all without expert attention. 


Made in all sizes, one-eighth inch to seven-eighths inch 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co. 


and table. The only wire stitcher 








GENERAL SELLING AGENT FOR Boston WirE STITCHERS 





















Set in members of the Bodoni Family—Bodoni Mortised Ornament | 
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of entirely eliminating 
static electricity 1s 
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Neutralizer 


Makes Presses Deliver Light Paper 
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83 BROAD STREET 


Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties, by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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CROMWELL 


Tympan Papers 
Give Cleaner Impressions with 


a Minimum of Make-Ready 


AVING time on make-ready, and securing sharp impres- 

sions are the two great things your press foreman has 

to strive for. With Cromwell Traveling. Shifting and 
Cylinder Tympan Papers, his draw sheets are always tight— 
no swelling—and they need not be oiled. They are also 
moisture-proof, protecting the packing against dampness. 


You can turn a rush job quicker with Cromwell Tympan 
Papers because they resist offset, enabling you to back up 
reasonably wet sheets. Quick delivery is often your best 
selling argument. 


Cromwell papers will take more impressions without re-- 
placing and they never rot. 


We especially recommend Cromwell Tympan Papers 
for trade journal and magazine printers where long runs are 
necessary without interruptions. It is ideal for book work and 
the highest grade of printing. Job printers will find it an 
excellent tympan paper for printing bond, linen and covers. 


We carry Cromwell Tympan Papers in stock ready for 
quick shipment in rolls from 36 to 66 inches wide. Order 
today and secure the perfection and economy in printing that 
Cromwell Tympan Papers give. 


Sample of our Tympan Paper sent on application. 


_ The Cromwell Paper Co. 


Department I. P. Jasper Place Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 
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The F lexibility of Hand Composition 
with the Econonty of the Slug 


The Spur Macazing, a feature originated by the Linotype Company, 
can be applied to Models 5, 8, and 14. One magazine is transversely 
divided, allowing the lower half, which contains a job font of matrices, 
to be changed while the upper part remains on machine. This arrange- 
ment permits. the use on these machines of a variety of faces limited 
only by the requirements of the individual plant. As many faces as 
desired can be carried on revolving stands, beside the machine, and 
ready for immediate use. 

Changes.are so quickly-and easily made that the composition of even 
a single line is profitably accomplished on the Linotype. The economies 
of keyboard operation and slug make-up are applied to the very smallest 
jobs.:And the resulting composition, being Linotype composition, pos- 
sesses the superior quality of Linotype-Typography. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO . NEW ORLEANS 
646 Sacramento Street ‘1100 South Wabash Avenue 549 Baronne Street 


Canadian Linotype Limited, 68 Temperance Street, Toronto 
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